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Education for international understanding 


Examples and Suggestions for Classroom use 


For several years Unesco has been co-operating with some of its National Com- 
missions to encourage experiments in education for international understanding. 

In a publication entitled “Education for International Understanding” Unesco 
offers to schoolteachers a few ideas drawn mostly from experience in carrying out 
some of these projects. Most of the examples given are taken from reports prepared 
for Unesco by teachers in many countries, and they provide a practical guide for col- 
leagues both at home and abroad. 

The booklet describes some classroom practices, methods and teaching material 
which can be fitted into the usual school subjects ; it shows that the regular school cur- 
riculum offers many opportunities for developing teaching for international under- 
standing. The first chapters deal with the three subjects which are basic themes for all 
“associated schools” : teaching about the United Nations, teaching about human rights, 
and teaching about other countries. Other chapters contain supplementary information 
such as extra-curricular activities, research and evaluation, the role of the teacher, etc. 


Price: $ 1,50 ; 7/6 stg. ; 5,25 NF 


L’éducation pour la compréhension internationale 


Exemples et suggestions 4 l'usage des maitres 


Depuis plusieurs années, |’Uiuesco travaille, en coopération avec certaines de ses 
commissions nationales, 4 encourager les essais d’éducation pour la compréhension inter- 
nationale. 

Ce sont quelques-uns des enseignements tirés de ces programmes, de méme que des 
exemples et des idées nées pour la plupart d’expériences de ce genre que |’'Unesco pro- 
pose aux maitres dans une brochure intitulée « ]’Education pour la compréhension 
internationale », rédigée en quelque sorte par des enseignants a l’usage de leurs con- 
fréres. Ceux-ci y trouveront la description d’un certain nombre de méthodes, de pro- 
cédés et d’auxiliaires pédagogiques qui permettent de combiner l’enseignement pour la 
compréhension internationale avec celui des matiéres figurant ordinairement au pro- 
gramme. Trois grandes questions sont traitées dans les premiers chapitres : l’enseigne- 
ment relatif aux Nations Unies, l’enseignement relatif aux droits de ‘homme et |'en- 
seignement relatif aux pays étrangers. 

D’autres chapitres ont trait aux divers partis 4 tirer du programme, aux activités 
hors programme, et au réle du maitre. 


Unesco, Paris. Prix : 5,25 NF ; $ 1,50 ; 7/6 (stg.). 


Educacién para la comprensién internacional 


Ejemplos para uso de los maestros 


Desde hace varios aiios, la Unesco se dedica, en cooperacién con algunas de sus 
Comisiones Nacionales, a estimular todas las tentativas y ensayos de educacién para la 
comprensién internacional. 

Las as resultantes de la ejecucién de esos programas, asi como algunos 
ejemplos e ideas, sugeridos en su mayor parte por las experiencias de esa indole, han 
sido reunidos por la Unesco en un opisculo intitulado Educacién para la comprensién 
internacional, redactado por pedagogos con el fin de ayudar a sus colegas en esa esfera. 
En esta breve obra se encuentra la descripcién de cierto nimero de métodos, procedi- 
mientos y material auxiliar, que permiten combinar la ensefianza para la comprensién 
internacional con la ensefianza ordinaria de las materias que figuran de costumbre en 
. el programa. En los primeros capitulos se tratan tres grandes temas : la ensefianza refe- 
rente a las Naciones Unidas, la ensefianza relacionada con los derechos humanos y la 
ensefianza sobre los paises extranjeros. 

Otros capitulos del opdsculo se refieren al fruto que se puede obtener con tales 
programas, a las actividades fuera del programa escolar y al papel del maestro. 


Precio del ejemplar : $ 1,50 ; 5,25 NF. Unesco, Paris. 
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A fournir 4 la Commission Internationale chargée de préparer une 
Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de |’Humanité, 
des matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclair- 
cissements documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes 
demeurés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sem- 
bleraient souhaitables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de 
révision, seraient prétes 4 la publication. 


A permettre 4 toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a l’Histoire entre- 
prise sous les auspices de |’Unesco, de prendre connaissance de cer- 
tains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs de 
volumes. 


A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de savants 
et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient retenus 
pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer 4 un échange 
de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation soulevés 
au cours de |’élaboration d’une histoire du développement scientifique 
et culturel de l’humanité. 


La Commission Internationale serait reconnmaissante aux lecteurs des CAHIERS 
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tions qu’ils pourront faire sur les articles paraissant dans chaque numéro. Ces com- 
mentaires pourront étre publi¢s dans les numéros ultéricurs, sur avis du Comité de 
Rédaction des CAHIERS, et selon la place disponible. Ainsi les CAHIERS consti- 
tueront une tribune libre od seront discutés les grands problémes historiques. 
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V.V. IVANOV 


L’ORGANISATION SOCIALE DES TRIBUS INDO-EUROPEENNES 
D’APRES LES DONNEES LINGUISTIQUES * 


et du monde Egéen, qui ont été déchiffrés au XX°® siécle, per- 

mettent d’étudier la structure sociale et économique des sociétés 
parlant ces langues. Ainsi, l’analyse comparative des nouveaux faits 
linguistiques, découverts grace au déchiffrement de ces textes, peut 
contribuer 4 l'étude de l’organisation sociale des tribus parlant la 
langue-mére indo-européenne. A cet égard, il faut souligner l’impor- 
tance des données se rapportant au II* millénaire avant notre ére, des 
textes cunéiformes hittites et des inscriptions grecques de |’écriture 
linéaire créto-mycénienne B '. Le présent article examine certains pro- 
blémes importants qui apparaissent grace 4 ces données nouvelles. Une 
attention toute particuliére est prétée aux données de la langue hittite 
qui, jusqu’a nos jours, n’étaient pas suffisamment utilisées pour l'étude 
de l’histoire ancienne des tribus indo-européennes. 


I Es textes des anciennes langues indo-européennes de |’Asie Mineure 


I. 


Les textes créto-mycéniens de l’écriture linéaire B contiennent le 
terme ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na, désignant la terre appartenant a la pro- 
priété commune *. Comme I’a montré le Prof. L. R. Palmer, l’emploi 
dans ces anciens textes grecs du mot ke-ke-me-na pour désigner une 


* Article recommandé par le Professeur A. A. Zvorixine, Vice-Président de la 
Commission Internationale. Traduit du russe par A. A. Nexrassov. 

1 L’importance des textes créto-mycéniens de l’écriture linéaire B pour l’analyse 
de la terminologie politique et économique indo-européenne est soulignée dans plu- 
sieurs ouvrages récemment parus du Prof. L. R. Parmer (v. plus bas). 

*Une telle conception de ce terme est actuellement la pius répandue ; cf. V. V. 
Gtorcrev, Lexique des inscriptions créto-mycéniennes, Sofia, 1955, p. 39. Comparer 
toutefois 4 une autre interprétation, proposée dans l'article du Prof. S. 1. Lourzer, 
« L’essai de lecture des inscriptions de Pylos », Vestnik drévnéi istorii (Revue d’his- 
toire ancienne), 1955, N® 3, p. 31 et p. 35. 
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propriété commune est en conformité exacte avec l’emploi des mots- 
fréres des langues germaniques, formés de kei-m * ; nous trouvons des 
significations rapprochées dans les dérivés du kei-w- en latin, et du 
kei-m en balto-slave *. Aprés avoir noté les faits déja indiqués dans les 
ouvrages du Prof. L. R. Palmer, il faut souligner la ressemblance des 
significations archaiques dérivées de la racine kei-m- dans les langues 
slaves avec les significations des mots-fréres germaniques et grecs. 
D’aprés les nouvelles recherches 5, la plus ancienne signification des 
mots slaves remontant 4a la racine kei- est conservée dans le mot sebr, 
« membre de la communauté » ® (dans les dialectes russes ce terme appa- 
rait souvent dans le sens de « la communauté », « membre de la com- 
munauté »). L’identité sémantique compléte de ce terme slave désignant 
la commune et ses membres, avec le nom germanique de la commu- 
nauté gothique haims, « village », haut-germanique ancien heimingi, 
«la communauté de village », et avec le grec (mycénien) ke-ke-me-na, 
nous permet d’affirmer avec certitude que tous ces mots reproduisent 
l’ancienne terminologie indo-européenne, qui est caractéristique de 
l’époque, ot existait encore la propriété communale. 

La propriété communale territoriale en tant que survivance existait 
encore, en méme temps que la propriété privée, dans les sociétés mycé- 
nienne et hittite. Dans les ouvrages scientifiques, consacrés 4 ces pro- 
blémes, on indiquait déja la ressemblance entre la propriété territoriale 
communale dans la société créto-mycénienne et les phénoménes ana- 
logues dans la société hittique *. Toutefois on ne prétait pas attention 
a la terminologie hittite désignant la propriété commune. Néanmoins 
cette terminologie a une grande importance pour la comparaison avec 
les données des autres peuples indo-européens. 

Pour « commune » on emploie dans les textes hittites le mot happira-, 
correspondant a |’idéogramme URU, « bourg » °. La liaison de ce terme 


3 L.R. Parmer, « Mycenean Greek Texts from Pylos », Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society (1954), Hertford, 1955, surtout les pages 27-33; id., Achaeans and 
Indo-Europeans, Oxford, 1955, pp. 6-8. 

* L’alternance de -w- ; -m- en kei-w peut étre liée aux alternances analogues dans 
les suffixes -w-ent- ; -m-ent-, dans les terminaisons des verbes de la 1" pers. dt plu- 
riel (-ueni -meni hittite) et dans les pronoms personnels de la 1*¢ pers. du pluriel. 

5 Voir la thése de O. N. Trousatcuev, L’histoire des termes slaves de parenté et 
de certains termes anciens du régime social, Moscou, 1956. 

*Sur le rapport étymologique de ce terme avec les dérivés du kei-, voir l’ouvrage 
de B. Liapounov, Semia, syabr-chaber. Etude étymologique, Léningrad, 1926. 

7L. R. Patmer, « Mycenean Greek Texts oon Pylos », p. 39, et Achaeans and 
Indo-Europeans, p. 11. 

® Preuves de Pexactitude de l'interprétation du terme happira- comme « commune » 
dans l'article « Les lois de la Babylonie, de l’Assyrie et du royaume hittite », sous la 
réd. de I. M. Diaxonov, Vestnik drévnéi istorii, 1952, N° 4, p. 286, remarque 1. Sur 
le bourg hittite, voir également l’académicien V. V. Sahel «Sur le probléme de 
loriginalité des sociétés esclavagistes de l’ancien Orient», Vestnik léningradskogo 
ouniversitéta (Revue de l'Université de Léningrad), 1953, N° 9, p. 86-87. 
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avec la terminologie des rapports économiques devient tout a fait 
apparente en comparant le hittite happira, « commune, bourg », aux mots- 
fréres happar, « prix », « arrangement », et happarai-(happirai-, happa- 
riia), «vendre». Il y avait une liaison étroite entre ces mots dans 
l’ancienne langue hittite, dont la preuve nous est fournie dans le § 146 
du code hittite, o4 les termes URU (happira-) et happar (ainsi que la 
forme accusative du pluriel de happari-happarius) se suivent. D’aprés 
ce paragraphe du code hittite, on peut supposer que le terme happar 
ne devait désigner autrefois que les marchés qui intéressaient toute la 
communauté (happira). 

Dans les mots happ-ar et happ-ir-a, on voit le suffixe -ar-, -ir- (du 
plus ancien -er), qui alterne avec le suffixe -in- (du plus ancien -en-) 
dans le théme happ-in-, dont on a formé les mots happin-ant-, « riche », 
happin-es-, «« s’enrichir », happin-ahh-, « faire riche» *. L’alternance 
des suffixes -er/-en-, observée dans ce groupe de mots, est caractéris- 
tique pour les noms archaiques indo-européens du type hétéroclitique. 
C’est pourquoi on peut affirmer avec certitude que ces termes sont 
d'origine indo-européenne (avec le commencement laryngal indo-euro- 
péen), méme en partant exclusivement des particularités de formation 
de ces mots en langue hittite. La comparaison avec les autres langues 
indo-européennes confirme cette théorie. La racine hittite de happin- 
(dans happin-ant-, happin-es-, happin-ahh-) est proche de |’ancien 
indien ap-n-ah, « richesse, possession » ®, et du préhellénique indo- 
européen (pélasgique) dp(e)voc, « richesse », diverse, « riche » ", ot l’on 
voit le méme suffixe -en- qu’en hittite (mais dans un autre degré 
d’apophonie vocalique), également du latin ops, pluriel opes, « posses- 
sion, bien, richesse ». 

D’aprés les données de la langue hittite sus mentionnées, on peut 
supposer que les dérivés de cette racine désignaient initialement la pro- 
priété commune, les richesses de la communauté (comparer le lithua- 
nien apstus, « abondant », rapporté 4 la méme racine). Cette signifi- 
cation ne s’est conservée que dans la langue hittite, tandis que dans 
les autres langues indo-européennes on trouve plus souvent le sens 
« possession, richesse », qui n’est déja plus lié a la propriété commune, 
celle-ci disparaissant progressivement avec le développement de nou- 
veaux rapports économiques ™. 


*Consulter sur les mots hittites susmentionnés J. Frrepricn, Hethitisches Worter- 
buch, 1. Lieferung, Heidelberg, 1952, p. 55 (avec bibliographie). 

10 Cette étymologie a été découverte par E. Larocue, Revue asiatique, 11, p. 41 f. 

11 Cette étymologie, correspondant a la conception de la langue préhellénique du 
Prof. V. Gtorciev, est incontestable. Comp. M. Marruorer, Kurzgefasstes etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch des Altindischen, s. v. apnah. 

12 Lhypothése exprimée ici sur l’histoire sémantique de ce groupe de mots se base 
sur Phypothese de la signification initiale de « commune », retraduit dans le hittite 
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II. 


Les faits examinés plus haut montrent que les anciens monuments 
des langues indo-européennes ont conservé des termes archaiques hérités 
de l’époque dont le trait caractéristique résidait dans la propriété com- 
mune. Les données des textes hittites anciens permettent de recons- 
truire les particularités des institutions sociales de cette époque. A cet 
égard, les données des textes hittites se rapportant 4 l’assemblée hittite 
(panku-) sont d’un trés grand intérét. Les plus anciennes informations 
sur l’assemblée hittite sont comprises dans le testament akkado-hittite 
de Hattusilis I* (X VII* s. avant J. C.), qui représente un appel a l’assem- 
blée et aux fonctionnaires de l’Etat hittite au sujet de la désignation 
de l’héritier de Hattusilis. On peut voir d’aprés ce texte que l’assemblée 
jouissait d'une grande autorité. Le roi doit délibérer avec l’assemblée au 
sujet des actes criminels (y compris la désobéissance 4 Dieu) et des dis- 
cours criminels de ses sujets. Les débats sur ces crimes devaient avoir lieu 
devant l’assemblée. D’autre part, le roi informait l’assemblée de sa 
décision de désigner son héritier. 

L’inscription bilingue de Hattusilis I permet de définir non seule- 
ment les fonctions, mais aussi la composition de l’assemblée hittite 
ancienne. Pour l'étude de ce probléme, un intérét particulier est pré- 
senté par la traduction du terme hittite panku- par l’akkadien nagbatu 
dans le texte akkadien de cette inscription. Toutes les fois que ce mot 
akkadien est employé, il se référe 4 une grande troupe de guerriers. 
Nous trouvons l’exemple d’un tel emploi des mots sémitiques de cette 
racine dans le mot-frére ougarite ngb '*, apparaissant en qualité d’attri- 
but de la troupe guerrié¢re dans la légende de Keret ‘*, Le mot akkadien 
nagbatu se rencontre le plus souvent dans les prédictions dans la phrase 
stéréotype : umman... i-na na-ak-ba-ti-sa i-ma-aq-qu-ut %: «la troupe 
guerri¢re tombera dans son ensemble ». Dans le texte hittite de la 
prédiction astrologique KU3 VIII 1 (III 6), qui était traduit de l’akka- 


dien *, on trouve l’équivalent hittite de cette phrase stéréotype akka- 


happira-. C’est ainsi que l’explication es se distingue de la supposition adoptée 
par certains hittitologues, selon laquelle le happira- hittite désignait initialement le 
« marché » (J. Frrepricn, op. cit., p. 55). Cette derni¢re supposition n'est pas confirmée 
par les données directes des textes hittites. 


La parenté du nagbatu akkadien et du ngb ougarite a été découverte par T. | 


Gaster, « The Canaanite Epic of Keret», Jewish Quarterly Review, 1947, vol. 37, 
N° 3, p. 290. L’interprétation de ces termes dans l'article de T. Gaster se distingue 


de alle qui est proposée dans le présent article. 
14 Mission de Ras-Shamra, t. 11, La légende de Keret, publi¢ée par Ch. ViroLieavup, 


Paris, 1936, p. 38 et p. 44. 
16 W. von Sopen, « Zum akkadischen Worterbuch. 11. nakbatu », Orientalia, Nova 


Series, vol. 16, f. 1, 1947, p. 78. 


Sur le caractére de ce texte, voir G. Furtani, La religione degli hittiti, 1936, | 


p. 169 et 179 (avec bibliographie). 
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dienne : pa-an-ga-u-i ERIN MES -ti ma-us-zi, « toute une troupe guer- 
riére est condamnée a périr ». La comparaison de ces textes permet 
de définir que le mot akkadien nagbatu était un équivalent de l’adjectif 
hittite panku-, « complexe, entier », dans les cas of panku- apparaissait 
en tant qu’attribut de la troupe guerriére dans la combinaison phraséo- 


logique pankus ERIN™ES , « toute une troupe (une grande troupe) » 1”. 
Au début du testament de Hattusilis nagbatu était employé en com- 
binaison avec ERIN MES na-ag-pa-ti (HAB I 1), qui est équivalent 


de pankus ERIN MES hittite. Plus loin, dans le méme document, 
nagbatu apparait en tant qu’équivalent akkadien du substantif hittite 
panku-, « assemblée » (HAB IV/III, 61-62). Il s’ensuit que le sens du 
substantif (adjectif substantifié) panku-, « assemblée », était trés proche 


du sens de l’adjectif panku- dans la combinaison pankus ERINMSS , 
« troupe entiére (grande) ». Ainsi, le choix de l’équivalent akkadien du 
terme social hittite panku- montre que l’organisme d’Etat, désigné par 
ce terme, était un ensemble de guerriers. I] faut noter 4 cet égard que 
Hattusilis s’adressant a l’assemblée et aux fonctionnaires les appelle a 
sauvegarder dans la lutte le roi futur (Mursilis) et a l’aider 4 réprimer 
les insurrections. Par conséquent, le contenu du document confirme 
l'idée qu'il représente un appel du roi 4 la réunion des guerriers ou de 
tous les hommes adultes libres capables de porter les armes **. 


La dépendance du roi a l’égard de cette assemblée populaire est 
démontrée non seulement par le texte du testament de Hattusilis I*, mais 
aussi par un document plus récent de Telepinus, qui est également un 
appel a l’assemblée (panku-) '*. D’aprés ce dernier document, |’assem- 
blée avait non seulement le droit de juger les hauts fonctionnaires, mais 
elle pouvait d’autre part convoquer une assemblée pour bl4mer le roi 
lui-méme, au cas ov celui-ci voudrait faire du mal a ses proches parents. 


C’est un fait de grande importance pour l’étude de l’histoire de 
l’'assemblée hittite, que le rapport du nom de cet organisme social 
(panku-) avec le mot pankur, «clan». Comme l’a montré avec élo- 
quence E. Benveniste dans son ouvrage génial, le rapport entre les 
mots panku- et pankur correspond aux anciennes lois de la formation 


17 Dans un sens rapproché dans la combinaison avec ERIN M®S , « troupe guer- 
riére », on emploie également la forme archaique pangarite, proche de panku-. 

#8 Comparer la définition de la composition de l’assemblée a |’époque de Hattusilis 
par R. Harpy : « The totality of men capable of bearing arms » (R. Harpy, « The Old 
Hittite Kingdom. A Political History », The American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, vol. LVIII, N° 2, April 1941, p. 214). 

1® Nous trouvons le méme genre d’adresse du roi hittite ancien a l’assemblée dans 
le document, dont les fragments ont été récemment découverts par F. Sommer: « Zu 
den letzten Publikationen hethitischen Keilschrifttexte aus Berlin», Orientalistische 
Literaturzeitung, 18. Jahrgang, N° 1/2, Januar/Februar 1958, p. 15. 
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des noms indo-européens **. Le nom panku- hittite, proche du grec 
nayic, «gros», et de l’ancien indien bahu-, « nombreux » ™, appar- 
tient au nombre des thémes indo-européens en -u-. Le mot hittite 
pankur (génitif pankunas) est un dérivé archaique du type hétéro- 
clitique, dont le suffixe peut étre comparé au suffixe des mots-fréres 
d’ancien indien bahula-, «large», grec xay’dé- *. La constitution 
de ces thémes hétéroclitiques en -ur/-un des thémes en -u était carac- 
téristique pour de nombreux dialectes indo-européens, y compris |’an- 
cien arménien, lequel est proche sous bien des rapports du hittite. 
Cependant ce type de formation des noms dans la langue hittite n’était 
point productif. Tous les autres thémes hittites en -ur/un (excepté pan- 
kur) n’ont pas de thémes correspondants en -u dans la langue hittite. 
De cette facon, sur la base des données linguistiques, on peut rapporter 
la formation du théme pankur/n a la période ancienne de l'histoire de 
la langue hittite, qui était trés éloignée de la période de la création 
des premiers textes de l’écriture cunéiforme hittite. Toutefois, la liaison 
entre les mots panku-, « assemblée », et pankur, « clan », existait tou- 
jours jusqu’au XVII°* siécle avant notre ére, ainsi qu’en témoigne le 
testament de Hattusilis. Dans ce texte, le roi s’adresse a |’assemblée 
(panku) en ces termes : su-me-en-za- na u-e-it-na-as ma-a-an pa-an- 
ku-ur-se-me-it I-EN ¢-es-du... si-i-e-el IR MES-SU_ [.N.A. I AMA 
ha-as-sa-an-te-es : « Que votre clan (pankur) soit uni comme celui des 
loups **... ses sujets (4 Mursilis) sont nés d’une seule mére » (HAB II, 
46-47). 


20 E. Benveniste, Origine de la formation des noms en indo-européen, Paris, 1935, 

. 37. 

tg Les cas d’emploi de bahu-, particulitrement proches de l’emploi de |’adjectif 
hittite panku-, se rencontrent dans les hymnes védiques: le védique bahave janaya 
«d'un nombreux ensemble d’hommes » (de « guerriers » dans le cas présent ; Rg- Veda, 
X, 102, 8) est proche du hittite pangaui ERIN MES“ «a la troupe entiére (grande) ». 

221] faut constater que bien avant la découverte de l’appartenance du pankur hit- 
tite a cette racine, A. Cuny a supposé (en partant de bahula-) l’existence de la racine 
indo-européenne bhnghu-ro- : A. Cuny, Etudes prégrammaticales sur le domaine des 
langues indo-européennes et chamito-sémitiques, Paris, 1924, p. 50. 

Dans le cas présent comme d’ailleurs dans de nombreux autres, les données de la 
langue hittite ont confirmé I’hypothése de la reconstruction hypothétique, étant donné 
que pankur remonte au bhnghu-r. 

F. Sommer ayant brillamment reconstruit ce passage sur la base de la compa- 
raison avec le texte paralléle BOTU 10, 15-16, estime cette comparaison « pure- 
ment plastique» (F. Sommer und Fanxestein, Die Hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue 
des Hattusili 1. [Labarna I1]), Minchen, p. 75. On peut toutefois supposer que 1’évoca- 
tion «de la famille du loup» reproduit les traces de la désignation de la famille 
d’aprés le nom de I’animal-totem. D’autre part, il pouvait y avoir une liaison avec 
les textes hittites, ob sont mentionnés « les mee des loups» (KUB VII 19 I 5) et 
les hommes parlant en « langage des loups » pendant les cérémonies magiques (KUB 
XIX 31, p. 9). 
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De cette fagon le roi nomme I’assemblée de ses sujets (panku-) 
«clan» (pankur). Cette idée est développée dans la phrase suivante : 
tous les sujets du roi entrant dans le panku- (assemblée) sont nés (hass- 
antes) d’une seule mére et entrent par conséquent dans un seul clan 
(pankur). Ici il importe de rappeler que d’aprés l’hypothése vraisem- 
blable de F. Sommer, le hittite hass-u-, « roi », peut étre lié avec hass- 
atar, « famille, clan», de méme que le mot germanique kunningaz, 
«roi», est lié avec le nom du « clan » *4. 


Le texte cité plus haut montre avec éloquence que pankur « clan » 
et panku- « assemblée » étaient trés proches par le sens initial. Cette 
these est confirmée en plus par le fait que pankur et panku alternent 
dans les textes du méme type de l’oracle KIN: si dans les textes de 
cet oracle on trouve le plus souvent panku- employé dans une formule 
stéréotype (par exemple, K Bo II 6 III 25), le texte KUB VI 3 13 
emploie dans le méme sens pankur «clan». L’analyse des différents 
cas d’emploi du terme panku- dans les textes archaiques rituels permet 
de supposer que ce mot désignait une réunion de membres d’un groupe 
social déterminé (initialement d’une famille, puis de grandes unités 
sociales), jouissant de certaines fonctions juridiques et religieuses *5. 


L’étude linguistique des termes panku- et pankur et les données 
des textes archaiques hittites démontrent incontestablement la prove- 
nance de l’assemblée hittite, issue de l’organisme du régime du clan. 
Par ailleurs, ces observations concordent avec les conclusions sur le 
nom indo-européen de l’assemblée, faites par O. Schrader, avant méme 
le déchiffrement des textes hittites. O. Schrader pensait que le nom 
indo-européen de « l’assemblée » est reproduit dans le terme qui s’est 
conservé dans les langues germaniques (dans le sens de « clan », gothique 
sibja, allemand Sippe), et dans l’ancien indien, dans le sens de « réu- 
nion », sabha (comparer également sabhyas, « appartenant a la réunion 
des communautés villageoises ») ®*. En accord avec cette étymologie, 
l’« assemblée » indo-européenne était considérée par Schrader comme 
la « réunion des clans » (Sippen). Si l’étymologie sur laquelle se basait 
’hypothése de Schrader, n’est pas indispensable ?’, la liaison entre le 


*F. Sommer, Hethitisches, 2, Leipzig, 1922. 

*5 L’analyse des textes hittites, ou l'on rencontre le mot panku-, fait l’objet d’un 
article spécial de l’auteur, dont la publication est prévue dans la Vestnik drévnéi 
istorii Ghosts @histoire ancienne). v.. également la thése de l’auteur Les racines 
indo-européennes dans la langue cunéiforme hittite et les particularités de leur struc- 
ture, Moscou, 1955. 

260. Scuraper-A. Nenrinc, Reallexicon der Indogermanischen Altertumskunde, 
Bd. II, pp. 407-408, 610. 

*7 Comparer S. Feist, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Gotischen Sprache, Leiden, 
1939, 3. Auflage, p. 417. 
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hittite pankur, « clan » (Sippe) et panku-, « assemblée », n’éveille aucun 
doute. Elle est, par conséquent, d’une grande importance pour la con- 
firmation de l’idée de Schrader. 

Le rapport sémantique de Sippe, «clan», allemand et de sabha, 
« assemblée », ancien indien, n’est pas le seul paralléle pour le déve- 
loppement des sens des mots pankur et panku-. Comme il était déja 
indiqué dans les ouvrages scientifiques, la liaison entre l’adjectif hittite 
panku-, « entier », et le nom commun panku-, « réunion », est analogue 
a la liaison du latin totus, « entier », et du osquo-ombrien touta *, 
« réunion ». Cette juste observation doit étre prolongée par l’analyse 
des mots des autres langues indo-européennes, proches de teuta. D’aprés 
les derniéres données **, teuta, dans les dialectes indo-européens occi- 
dentaux, signifiait initialement «commune». Par conséquent, si les 
mots italiens de cette racine peuvent étre comparés par leur sens a 
panku-, teuta, dans le sens de «commune», peut étre comparé au 
hittite pankur, « clan », car les deux mots définissent des unités sociales 
propres au régime du clan. Plus tard, dans certains dialectes indo-euro- 
péens, teuta prit le sens de « peuple » *. A la lumiére de ces données 
qui montrent que l’assemblée était une réunion de guerriers, nous 
devons fixer notre attention sur l’hypothése adoptée par certains lin- 
guistes au sujet de la liaison du substantif hittite tuzi-, « troupe guer- 
riére », avec teuta *!. 

A lépoque ot les plus grands problémes sont décidés par |’assem- 
blée des guerriers et le chef supréme des guerriers, la terminologie 
sociale se trouve étroitement liée avec la terminologie de la guerre. On 
en trouve la preuve tant dans les textes hittites examinés, que dans les 
faits qui peuvent étre extraits des sources mycéniennes ; comparer, par 
exemple, la combinaison originale des expressions paralléles pa-ro 
da-mo... pa-ro ra-wa-ke-si-jo, « du peuple.... du chef des guerriers », 
dans le texte de Pylos Eq 03. 4 **. Le réle du ra-wa-ke-ta, « chef des 
guerriers », mycénien (Aa F ayétac, ol AG F est comparé avec le hittite 
lahha, « guerre, campagne ») peut étre comparé au réle du chef des 


# L. R. Parmer, Achaeans and Indo-Europeans, p. 14. 

2°W. Porzic, Die Gliederung des Indogermanischen Sprachgebiets, Heidelberg, 
1954, p. 200; H. Kracna, Sprache und Vorzeit, Heidelberg, 1954, pp. 65-67, 88, 

Comparer également l'article de l’auteur, « La nouvelle littérature sur la division 
en dialectes de la 1 e-mére indo-européenne », Voprosi iasikosnania (Problémes de 
la linguistique), 1956, N° 2, p. 114. 

% 1] est possible que l’histoire sémantique du grec é7yjp0; (da-mo mycénien, « peu- 
le») était analogue ; comparer pour ce terme L.R. Patmer, « Mycenean Greek 
exts from Pylos», p. 44. 

81H. Pepersen, Hettitisch und die anderen Indoeuropdischen Sprachen, Koben- 

havn, 1938, p. 35. 
8 Comp. A. Furumark, « Agaische Texte in griechischer Sprache », Eranos, LII, 
1954, p. 36 ; S. I. Lourzer, op. cit., p. 19 et p. 21 ¥. G£orciev, op. cit., p. 64-65. 
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guerriers chez les anciens germains *, et au réle du roi hittite qui était 
tent de voir le renforcement progressif du pouvoir du chef supréme 
avant tout le chef supréme des guerriers. Les documents hittites permet- 
des guerriers et l’abolition des derniéres traces du caractére électoral 
de son pouvoir *. 

Nous voyons une preuve de la dépendance de la nomination du 
roi des décisions de l’assemblée (panku-) dans |’adresse de Hattusilis I* 
a l’assemblée et aux fonctionnaires. Cette adresse était consacrée en 
grande partie précisément au probléme de la nomination du successeur 
du roi. Hattusilis jugeait nécessaire d’annoncer a |’assemblée la nomi- 
nation de son successeur et de donner des explications détaillées sur le 
changement de sa décision. Telepinus (de méme qu’auparavant Hattu- 
silis) s’adresse précisément a4 l’assemblée avec des indications sur 
l’ordre de la succession du pouvoir, ce qui prouve également l’existence 
des droits particuliers de l’assemblée dans |’antiquité pour la nomina- 
tion du successeur du roi. Mais dans la loi méme de Telepinus sur 
'héritage du tréne, l’assemblée (panku-) n’est point mentionnée, ce 
qu'il faut expliquer comme une transformation radicale des coutumes 
anciennes. 


III. 


L’étude de l’ordre de la succession joue un grand réle dans l’ana- 
lyse des survivances du régime du clan. Jusqu’a nos jours les ouvrages 
historiques ne faisaient pas attention au fait que dans |’inscription 
bilingue akkado-hittite de Hattusilis, il s’agit non seulement d’un cas 
particulier de nomination du successeur du roi, mais aussi de l’ordre 
de la succession. Nous pouvons en juger par ces paroles du roi : DUMU 
SAL + KU ma-am-ma-ma-a-an u-ul u-ra-ab-ba-a- (le texte akka- 


dien) = nam-ma-az DUMU SAL + KU T!SU _. (le texte hittite 
endommagé, NAB § 2 I/II 9) : « qu’a l’avenir nul n’exauce (en qualité 
de son successeur, le futur roi) *5, le fils de sa mére ». Cette déclaration 
serait insensée s'il n’existait pas, 4 l’époque antérieure, chez les Hittites, 


83 Voir L.R. Parmer, « Mycenean Greek Texts from Pylos», pp. 35-36. 

*%Sur l’hypothése trés discutée sur l’élection du roi chez les Hittites, voir A. 
Gérze, Das Hethiter-Reich, 1928, p. 17; id., Kleinasien, 1933, p. 80; id., Hethiter, 
Churriter und Assyrer, Oslo, 1936, pp. 60-61 ; R. Dussaup, « Les religions des Hittites 
et des Hourrites, des Phéniciens et des Syriens », Mana. Les anciennes religions orien- 
tales, 2° éd., Paris, 1949, pp. 350-351; G. Peruzzi, Storia e civiltd degli hittiti, 
Napoli, 1950, p. 77 ; O. R. Guiney, The Hittites, London, 1952, pp. 63-64 ; J. L. Myres, 
« Kleinasien », Historia Mundi, Bd. II, Bern, 1953, p. 467. 

35 L’exactitude de la traduction proposée pour la forme u-ra-ab-ba-a (de rubbd), 
est démontrée dans le texte hittite du méme document, dans la partie ou il s’agit de 
l'attitude envers le futur roi (H AB, II, 44) ; en effet, dans ce texte, on emploie le 
verbe hittite sallanu-, « exaucer », qui est un équivalent de rubbd. 
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une coutume qui exigeait que ce fut le fils de la sceur du roi qui devait 
étre nommé successeur. L’exemple d’une telle coutume nous est fourni 
par le fait que Hattusilis, ayant plusieurs fils, a nommé en tant que son 
successeur le fils de sa sceur, et ce n’est que plus tard qu'il changea 
cette décision (avec cela, il devait donner a l’assemblée une explica- 
tion détaillée des causes de cette nouvelle décision). Pour expliquer 
cette coutume, il importe de prendre en considération que |’existence 
d’une liaison entre |’oncle et le neveu de la branche féminine (du cété 
de la sceur), plus étroite qu’entre le pére et le fils, est un fait établi 
pour la société de clan. Dans l’ordre maternel de la parenté, le fils 
appartenait 4 un autre clan (contrairement au fils de la sceur qui 
appartenait au méme clan que son oncle du cété de la mére). Dans la 
société des anciens Germains, |’existence de cas semblables est prouvée 
par le témoignage de Tacite sur « un lien de sang plus sacré et étroit » 
entre l’oncle du cété de la mére et le neveu, qu’entre le pére et le fils 
(Tacitus, Germania, 20). Etant danné que cette coutume apparait dans 
l’ancienne société hittite, il faut rappeler que les traces du droit mater- 
nel étaient déja notées par les savants dans les lois hittites ayant trait 
a la famille et au mariage, et dans la place exceptionnelle occupée par 
la reine hittite ** (Tauananna-, hassussara-) *”. A cet égard, il faudrait 
prendre en considération l’ordre des mots « mére-pére », qui est carac- 
téristique de l’ancienne inscription hittite du roi Anittas, des textes 
hiéroglyphiques hittites et louvites *. 

Il faut constater également que la langue hittite et les autres langues 
indo-européennes de |’Asie Mineure ne reflétent pas les termes de 
parenté indo-européens qui sont propres a la famille patriarcale. Les 
termes de parenté indo-européens (excepté les mots enfantins du type 
de atta-), qui sont reflétés dans les anciennes langues indo-européennes 
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de l’Asie Mineure, étaient caractéristiques d’une étape plus ancienne | 


dans le développement de la terminologie indo-européenne de la 
parenté, ot l’on apercoit distinctement l’ordre de parenté d’aprés la 
mére. Cela concerne notamment le latin avunculus **, avus et les mots 


% VY. par exemple H. G. Girersock, « Authority and Law in the Hittite 7 
dom », in Authority and Law in the Ancient Orient, supplement to the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, N° 17, April-September 1954, p. 17. 

87 Pour le mot hassussara, voir J. Friepricu, « Zu einigen luvischen Wortern », 
Lingua Posnaniensis, V, 1955, p. 3. 

3% V.H. Orren, Zur grammatikalischen und lexikalischen Bestimmung des Luvi- 
schen, Berlin, p. 52 (N° 155) ; H. T. Bosser, Oriens, I, p. 180; II. p. 99. 

* Sur la sémantique des noms de parenté du type de avunculus, voir E. Benve- 
niste, Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, t. 46, 1950, f. 1 (N° 132), p. 
XXI; A. V. Isarcuenxo, Slavia, 22, 1953. Le suffixe -nt- dans avunculus et le breton 
eontr peut étre comparé avec le suffixe analogue dans le hittite huhhant- qui, d’aprés 
l'avis de P. Mericci, correspond au hittite hi¢roglyphique huhat/a/-, v. P. Mericci, 
«Schizzo della declinazione nominale dell’eteo geroglifico», Archivio glottologico 
italiano, vol. XX XVilI, f. Il, Firenze, 1952, p. 115. 
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des autres langues indo-européennes proches du cunéiforme hittite 
hubha-, « grand-pére ». du hiéroglyphique hittite huha, du lycien xuga-, 
« grand-pére du cété de la mére ». 


IV. 


Nous avons examiné les faits confirmant l’hypothése que la période 
ancienne de l’histoire des tribus indo-européennes était caractérisée par 
l’existence de la propriété commune et des institutions de clan, sur la 
base desquelles apparait plus tard l’assemblée populaire (la réunion 
des guerriers). En méme temps on apergoit distinctement les traces de 
lordre maternel de parenté, caractéristique de la société de clan 
archaique. 

La division de la société en classes, se distinguant par la possession 
de biens et la situation sociale, a lieu 4 une époque beaucoup plus 
avancée, de méme que le renforcement du pouvoir du chef des guer- 
riers, qui devenait roi. En comparant la structure sociale des sociétés 
d’aprés les textes écrits, on peut établir que toutes les sociétés parlant 
les anciennes langues indo-européennes pouvaient déja étre caracté- 
risées par la différenciation sociale. Comme le remarque avec raison 
le Prof. Palmer dans son récent ouvrage, cette différenciation sociale 
a trouvé sa répercussion dans les idées religieuses, d’aprés lesquelles les 
dieux apparaissent dans le réle des gouvernants les plus puissants *. 

Mais en étudiant ces données, il est nécessaire d’accorder une atten- 
tion toute particuli¢re aux problémes se rapportant a la chronologie 
relative, car la ressemblance entre de tels phénoménes que l’on découvre 
dans l’histoire des différents peuples parlant les langues indo-euro- 
péennes, ne permet nullement de rapporter ces phénoménes a une seule 
source. Dans le cas présent, nous avons affaire aux résultats de déve- 
loppements paralléles et convergents, nullement liés avec la genése 
commune. 

L’analyse historique comparative permet d’établir que les termes 
qui apparaissent le plus tard en qualité d’appellations des différents 
groupes sociaux, n’avaient pas ce sens social initialement. A cet égard, 
Vhistoire du terme ancien iranien (avestique) vastrya est trés signifi- 
cative ; dans les parties postérieures de |’« Avesta », ce terme apparait 


40. R. Parmer, « The Concept of Social Obligation in Indo-European », Hom- 
mages a Max Niedermann. Collection Latomus, vol. XXIII, Bruxelles, 1956, p. 265 
et p. 269. On pourrait ajouter aux données comprises dans cet article la référence 
sur la conception de la divinité chez les Hittites, qui est exprimée avec le plus d’élo- 
quence dans les priéres célébres de Mursilis ; voir A. Gérze, « Die Pestgebete des 
Mursilis », Kleinasiatische Forschungen, Bd. I, Heft 2, 1930. 
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en tant que nom du représentant de l'un des trois Etats essentiels, 
l’« agriculteur ». Mais dans l'une des parties les plus archaiques de 
l’« Avesta » (Yasna, 53, 4), le terme vastrya est employé pour désigner 
toute la masse de la population des éleveurs sans la différencier en 
groupes sociaux “'. On peut supposer que cet emploi de ce terme était 
le plus ancien. 

Le substantif vastrya est un dérivé du substantif vastar, « berger », 
proche de I’hittite uestara-, « berger» (le nom d’agent formé de la 
racine wes- par le suffixe des noms d’un agent -tor). Dans l’Avesta, ce 
mot archaique, commun aux langues iranienne et hittite, se rencontre 
dans l’hymne exhalant les plaintes de « l’Ame du bétail ». Cet hymne, 
trés caractéristique des conceptions des anciens éleveurs iraniens ®, 
représente la protection du bétail comme un bienfait sublime et l’occu- 
pation des dieux. « L’Ame du bétail» (gau$ urva) s’adressant aux 
dieux, s’exclame: noit moi vasta xsmat anyo, « je n’ai aucun berger 
(vastar) sauf vous (les dieux) » (Yasna, 29, 1). Ce texte avestique révéle 
une ressemblance frappante avec la priére hittite KUB XXIX 1, ot 
l’on chante les louanges de la plus grande divinité hittite — le dieu 
de l’orage — pour sa protection et sa garde du bétail. Dans ce texte, 
on emploie uesiia- « faire paitre », un verbe proche du hittite ues-tara- 
et de l’avestique vas-tar. Dans la célébre priére du roi hittite Mouva- 
tallis, le dieu du soleil est appelé « berger » (ues-tara-, KUB VI 46 
III 52) *. Ce terme est entendu dans le sens proche du sens littéral, car, 
d’aprés Mouvattalis, ce dieu exerce sa justice sur l'homme, le chien, 
le porc et les animaux sauvages des champs “*. On peut y comparer le 
passage de l’hymne avestique indiqué, ot |’4me du bétail s’adresse aux 
dieux en ce qui concerne « le juge pour le bétail » (gavoi ratus, Yasna, 
29, 2). 

Il est significatif que dans les textes indiqués les dieux sont repré- 
sentés non pas en tant que gouverneurs tout-puissants mais en tant 
qu’éleveurs gardant le bétail et le protégeant contre tous les dangers. 
Il est indubitable que c'est précisément dans ces textes archaiques 
qu’on peut trouver la répercussion de la réalité sociale, propre a la 
période ancienne de l’histoire des tribus indo-européennes d’éleveurs, 
lorsque celles-ci vivaient dans les conditions du régime du clan. 


“1 E. Benveniste, « Les classes sociales dans la tradition avestique », Journal asia- 
tique, t. CCXI, 1982, ' 

“Voir l'article brillant de V. I. Asarev, « Les meceurs scythes et la réforme de 
Zoroastre », Archiv Orientalni, XXIV, 1, Praha, 19 28-34. 

* D’aprés l’explication du louvite uastarahi, on par H. Orren (H. Orren, 
_ Op. cit., p. 85), lemploi du théme, proche de Tavestique vastar, par har a oe aux dieux, 
apparait non seulement dans la langue hittite, mais aussi dans la langue louvite. 

“Cf. F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisch, Stuttgart, 1947, pp. 1-2. Il faut souli- 

gner que c'est précisément dans cette pritre archaique que F. Sommer entrevoit l’écho 
des anciennes migrations des indo-européens-hittites. 
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THE NEW CONFUCIANISM AND TAOISM IN CHINA AND 
JAPAN FROM THE FOURTH 
TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURIES A.D. * 


I. Introduction 


the fourth to the thirteenth centuries, I wish to pay particular atten- 

tion to the more conspicuous tendencies and characteristics which 
appeared at different times in these two religions, and to describe the 
vicissitudes which they underwent. 

Confucianism, first founded by K’ung-tsu or Confucius (early sixth- 
fifth century B.C.), was handed down from generation to generation by 
his many successors, but there also arose, on the other hand, many 
schools which criticised the teachings of Confucius. Confucianism, 
while opposing these new schools, at the same time developed hand 
in hand with them. In the course of this development (at the end of 
the third century B.C.) it was suppressed by the First Emperor of Ch’in, 
together with all the other schools apart from the “Jurist” school, but 
it made its reappearance with the fall of Ch’in in 207 B.C. Thus Con- 
fucianism was, until about the middle of the second century B.C., noth- 
ing more than one among many forms of learning. I shall refer to the 
Confucianism of this period as “original” Confucianism. 

A few decades after the unification of the country under Kao-tsu 
of Han in 206 B.C., in the reign of Wu-ti, an organization controlling 
the country as a single unit was at last completed, and a centralized 
imperial government was established. In the same way a policy of stan- 
dardization in the realm of ideas was put into effect, official recogni- 
tion being accorded by the state to Confucianism, while the various 
other schools were done away with. From this time on Confucianism 


I discussing Confucianism and Taoism in China and Japan from 


* This article is the ninth of a series on Japanese history which has been prepared 
under the auspices of a special committee created by the Japanese National Commission 
for Unesco to cooperate with the International Commission. 
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served as the guiding spirit underlying all political and educational 
measures undertaken by the Emperor. As a result, Confucian learn- 
ing, in its function as a kind of theology known as “Ching-hsiieh” and 
devoted to the study of the Ching-shu, the sacred books handing down 
the teachings of Confucius, came to occupy a controlling position in 
the world of learning and ideas. This situation continued for the next 
three hundred odd years, until the end of the latter Han dynasty. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the world of ideas during this period 
was completely dominated by Ching-shu. 


With the fall of the latter Han dynasty in 220 A.D. the country 
was split into three states—Wei, Wu, and Shu. These were tempora- 
rily reunited about half a century later under Chin, but shortly after- 
wards, in 316 A.D., Chin was driven into South China by the invasions 
of the Five Barbarians, and the Han nobility, which had formed the 
central pivot of the state, moved south en masse and founded Tung- 
Chin. This opened the period dealt with in this article. 


For the next two hundred odd years, until the eighties of the sixth 
century, the country was split into two main divisions, one in the north 
and one in the south with the Yang-tse-kiang as the boundary. To the 
south of the river the Chinese people proper built ever greater pros- 
perity for the state with the successive dynasties of Tung-Chin, Sung, 
Ch’i, Liang and Ch’én until the final amalgamation with the north 
in Sui. These are what are known as the “Southern Dynasties”. The 
Five Barbarians, on the other hand, occupied the territory to the north 
of the river. During the first hundred years or so they founded many 
states, known as the “Sixteen Countries of the Five Barbarians”, and 
fought among themselves, but were gradually united to form Pei-Wei. 
This dynasty held sway for about one hundred years, when it split 
into Tung-Wei and Hsi-Wei, which in turn were replaced by Pei-Ch’i 
and Pei-Chou respectively. Finally, after the destruction of Pei-Chou 
by Pei-Ch’i, they were amalgamated with the south in Sui. These are 
what are known as the “Northern Dynasties”. The Sui dynasty united 
north and south to form one undivided country in 589; this closed 
a period of between three and four hundred years—since the fall of 
the latter Han dynasty and the founding of the “Three Countries”— 
which had been, from the point of view of political history, complex 
in the extreme, an age of division and strife. The period following the 
Chin trek to the south is usually known as the age of the Northern 
and Southern Dynasties, while Wu (whose capital was Chien-K’ang) 
and the five southern dynasties beginning with Tung Chin are known 
collectively as the Six Dynasties. The period of united government 
under Sui came to an end after about thirty years, and the govern- 
ment was taken over by the T’ang dynasty. A stable, centralized govern- 
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ment was now for the first time established and T’ang rule continued 
for a period of some three hundred years, until the beginning of the 
10th century (907). 

Thus, from the viewpoint of political history, the seven hundred- 
years period from the collapse of the latter Han dynasty at the be- 
ginning of the third century until the fall of the T’ang dynasty at the 
beginning of the tenth century is made up of two parts—the period, 
amounting to more than three hundred years, of the Six Dynasties, 
which was one of division, and a period of unity during the three 
hundred years of Sui and T’ang rule. 


Many corresponding differences can be noted in the realm of cul- 
ture ; yet, when these seven hundred years are considered as a whole, 
one can also find a certain consistency in the structure of society, the 
nature of the culture, trends of thought, and other similar fields. In 
the first place, the ruling class of the Chinese people was the aristo- 
cracy, and the culture was likewise aristocratic. Again, in the field of 
ideas—I speak here only of the Confucianism and Taoism of the 
time—the period represents the formulation and development of the 
old schools of Confucianism and Taoism as distinct from the new 
schools which developed in Sung times and later. In respect of Con- 
fucianism, there was, during the period of the Six Dynasties, the divi- 
sion and remoulding of the old Ching-hsiieh of Han times, and, dur- 
ing the T’ang dynasty, its resynthesis and reunification. These later 
forms are not, of course, the same as the Ching-hsiieh of Han times, 
yet they are ultimately a remoulding, amplification and reorganiza- 
tion of this Han Ching-hsiieh and do not represent a basic revolution 
in the ideas behind it. In this they are markedly different from the 
new Confucianism which came into being from the tenth century on- 
wards. In the case of Taoism, philosophical Taoism, based on the 
teachings of Lao-tzi and Chuang-tzi, reached its peak in the Wei 
and Chin periods, while the new popular superstitious religions which 
arose towards the end of the latter Han dynasty underwent an enor- 
mous development during the Six Dynasties and brought about even- 
tually the formation of religious Taoism. 

The latter, in the T’ang period, received the patronage of the Empe- 
ror, and this ushered in the golden age of Taoism as a religion. This 
religious Taoism can be called the “old” religious Taoism, in that it 
is a different school from the “new” religious Taoism which arose later 
during the South Sung and Chin dynasties, and which was developed 
fully in Yuan times. In other words, both Confucianism and Taoism 
during this period of seven hundred years were, speaking by and large, 
developments of one and the same Confucian learning and one and the 
same Taoist learning respectively. 
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While speaking of Confucianism and Taoism I must add one thing 
further. Buddhism, which was introduced into China from Central 
Asia, from the latter Han dynasty onwards, took a firm hold during 
the Six Dynasties and acquired great power, while the Sui and T’ang 
periods saw the establishment of new sects of Mahayana Buddhism 
peculiar to China. From this time onward, Buddhism took its place 
alongside Confucianism and Taoism as one of the three great factors 
in the history of Chinese thought. Thus, the seven hundred years cover- 
ing the Six Dynasties, Sui and T’ang, differed from the Han age, which 
concentrated exclusively on Ching-hsiieh, in that Confucianism, Taoism 
and Buddhism now existed side by side as equals. 


This is quite different from the situation in Sung times and later, 
when, as a result of increasing intercourse and interaction among the 
three religions, they had come, while still remaining opposed to each 
other to a certain extent, to show a remarkable degree of fusion. 


About the middle of the T’ang. dynasty, in the fourteenth year of 
T’ien Pao in the reign of Hsiian-tsung, just when the age was at the 
height of its glory, there occurred the rebellion of An Lu-shan ; national 
disorder and social changes became thereafter increasingly marked 
and led eventually to the break-up of what had been a great united 
state. 

The half a century subsequent to the fall of T’ang is known as the 
“Five Dynasties”, since it was an age of utter confusion which saw 
the rise and fall of five dynasties. The decay and confusion of the 
end of T’ang and this “Five Dynasties” period led to the total destruc- 
tion of the aristocracy which had for 700 years formed the ruling class, 
and consequently the Mahayana Buddhism and aristocratic Taoism 
of the T’ang period, whose development had depended on the support 
of the aristocracy, underwent a great transformation. Similarly, Ching- 
hsiieh which, while being gradually overwhelmed by Buddhism and 
Taoism, had outwardly maintained its position as the idealistic basis 
of the politics and education of the country as a whole, was brought 
by the decline and fall of the Empire face to face with a growing need 
for reform. 

It was the Ch’an (Zen) sect which in actual practice was the leader 
in the realm of ideas at this time. Though a sect of Buddhism, it had 
from the beginning been opposed to the Buddhism of the aristocracy 
and had suddenly begun to prosper from the middle of the T’ang dynasty 
onwards. When the founder of the Sung dynasty, who had risen from 
the military caste of the Five Dynasties’ period, succeeded in unifying 
the country in 960, he became ruler of a society without an aristocracy 
and accordingly constructed his administrative organization by select- 
ing his officials from among the common people on the basis of their 
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scholastic ability. Further, having learnt from the mistakes of the 
military, he adopted a policy of civil administration of the state. For 
these reasons scholarship was encouraged and Confucianism given 
pride of place in the country’s politics and education. Thus Confu- 
cianism once more began to flourish. However, the leader in the world 
of ideas at the time was the Ch’an sect and Confucian learning had, in 
T’ang times, already been greatly stimulated by Buddhism and Taoism 
due to their overwhelming strength. If Confucianism was to make a 
comeback now it was faced, therefore, with the necessity of taking 
over the best aspects of Taoism and Buddhism—Ch’an Buddhism in 
particular—so that its philosophical content could stand comparison 
with theirs and, at the same time, of making itself fit to be the guid- 
ing light of the newly-risen bureaucratic ruling class. 


In answer to these demands there arose a philosophical school of 
Confucianism, Li-hsiieh, also known as Tao-hsiieh, which formed the 
new Confucianism of the Pei-Sung era (960-1127) and after. This was 
to become increasingly the driving force behind Confucian learning, 
and was to flourish for many years to come. The Confucianism of the 
Yiian period (1279-1367) may be called a continuation of the Li-hsiieh 
of the Sung period. Shortly after the rise of the new Confucianism, a 
new movement began in religious Taoism also. The aristocratic Taoism 
of the T’ang age had been dealt a severe blow by the disturbances of 
the Five Dynasties, but still retained some of its power. When Sung 
was subsequently (1127) driven south of the Yang-tse by the rise of 
Chin in North China, the movement towards a new Taoism, reorganized 
under the influence of the Ch’an and other sects so as to fit in with 
the new conditions in the life of the people, spread rapidly among the 
unfortunate Chinese left behind under Chin rule. The sect which be- 
came the most influential in this new movement was the Ch’iian-chen 
sect, which was to acquire great power at the time of the unification 
of the whole of China by Yiian in 1279. (This marked the end of the 
period dealt with in this article.) The Ch’iian-chen sect, together with 
the Chéng-i sect of old Taoism has survived since that time to the pre- 
sent day. 


The foregoing shows that the Confucianism and Taoism with which 
this article deals—from the fourth to the thirteenth centuries—can 
be divided into two great periods. The period of six hundred years 
comprising the Six Dynasties, Sui and T’ang, from the beginning of the 
fourth century to the beginning of the tenth century, is the age of the 
establishment and development of the reorganized old Confucianism 
and the newly arisen old Taoism, while the four hundred years, from 
the beginning of the tenth century to the thirteenth century, covered 
by the Sung and early Yiian periods, is the age of the establishment 
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and development of a new Confucianism and new Taoism differing 
both in scholastic method and in religious doctrine and practice from 
the two old religions. I shall thus discuss these two periods in chrono- 
logical order, dividing the discussion into four chapters. The trans- 
mission of Confucianism and Taoism to Japan and their influence on 
Japanese culture are to be understood in relation to these two types, 
old and new, of Confucianism and Taoism in China ; I shall, therefore, 
leave this question to the last chapter, where I shall discuss it as a 
whole. 


II. Changes in Confucianism and the Establishment of Religious 
Taoism in the Wei, Chin, Northern and Southern Dynasties 


Confucianism sets as its ideal the control of the self which enables 
one to govern others. In other words, it is a teaching of moralism in 
political and individual life. As a result of the development which it 
had undergone, Confucianism in the Han period received the support 
of the political powers ruling the united country and attained the posi- 
tion of a state religion, serving as the guiding spirit underlying national 
politics and education. However, the fall of the latter Han dynasty 
and the emergence of three separate states destroyed this privileged 
position which Confucianism held, and the world of ideas was freed 
from the control of Ching-hsiieh. Moreover, the disturbed conditions 
which came about just before and after the destruction of the latter 
Han dynasty brought a new instability into the life of the common 
people, so that it was natural that there should be an increased gene- 
ral demand for some principles based on wisdom and experience to 
help people live their lives. Further, one of the basic causes leading to 
the disruption of the latter Han dynasty was the fact that the many 
influential provincial landowners, who had consolidated their position 
during the long period of stabilized government, came to form an aris- 
tocracy, and this naturally conflicted with the interests of law and 
order in an empire which was founded on a centralized authority. 
However, when the latter Han dynasty eventually did fall, the land- 
owners found that, in the general chaos, they themselves were cast 
adrift, and naturally, while on the one hand vying with each other 
in all kinds of political machinations, they simultaneously looked for 
some more experienced guidance in managing their affairs; they 
sought, moreover, to further the interests of a culture whose ideals were 
different from those of Ching-hsiieh which preached law and order 
in society as a whole—a culture in other words based on the life of 
the individual and aiming at comfort, pleasure and freedom. These 
many factors accumulated and resulted in the great welcome accorded 
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to, and the unprecedented spread of philosophical Taoism based on 
the ideas of Lao-tsii and Chuang-tsii in the Wei and Chin periods. 
This flourishing of philosophical Taoism was of the greatest signifi- 
cance in the history of thought, and its influence was responsible for 
the reorganization and transformation of the old Ching-hsiieh from 
Han times onwards. The systematisation and purification of the popu- 
lar superstitious religions which arose in profusion from the end of the 
latter Han dynasty, also resulted and was responsible for the accep- 
tance and assimilation in China of Buddhism which had profited by 
the destruction of Ching-hsiieh to overflow into China from Central 
Asia. 


As far as the study of philosophical Taoism is concerned, the Chéng- 
shih period (240-248) during the Wei dynasty represents one peak ; 
the study of Lao-tzii was most important in this period, which saw the 
appearance of Wang Pi’s famous work “Lao-tzii-chu”. Half a cen- 
tury later, the Yiian-K’ang period (291-299) during the Chin dynasty 
saw another peak attained. The object of study in these times shifted 
to Chuang-tzi. The “Chuang-tzi-chu” of Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo Hsiang 
are works of this period. Further, the existing Lieh-tzu is presumed 
to be a re-edition of an old work made at this time ; it has been handed 
down together with a commentary said to be the work of Chang Chan 
of Tung-Chin and serves as material for obtaining information about 
the philosophical Taoist thought of the time. 


As far as Confucianism is concerned, in the Wei and Chin periods 
Ching-hsiieh had lost the support of the state authorities and had not 
yet attained its position as a state religion, yet its traditional power 
since Han times still persisted to some degree among persons of cul- 
ture. Since latter Han times, when Ching-hsiieh had reached maturity 
as a branch of learning devoted to producing exhaustive commentaries 
on the Ching-shu, it had begun to lose the drive which made it the 
leading spirit guiding the running of the state and the education and 
moral guidance of the masses, being transformed, rather, into a con- 
ventionalised, formalised system. But to that extent it had become a 
branch of learning sufficiently delicate and refined to serve as the 
plaything of the leisured, wealthy and aristocratic intellectuals. Thus 
the Ching-hsiieh of latter Han times was still carried on in its entirety 
as late as the Wei and Chin eras—the San-li of the Chéng-hsiian school, 
the study of the Tso-ch’uan of the Fu-ch’ien school, the study of the 
I-ching of the Han-i school, the study of the Shih-ching, the Shu-ching, 
the Lun-yii, the Méng-tsii, etc.—and one section of it in particular be- 
came more and more subtle, ending in a misplaced addiction to trivia- 
lities. However, it was just at this time that the fortunes of philoso- 
phical Taoism took a sudden and unprecedented turn for the better, so 
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that Ching-hsiieh scholastic methods could not help being influenced | 
both directly and indirectly by the freedom of this Taoist thought and 
themselves developed in a new and more untramelled way. Wang-su 
of Wei wrote commentaries on the Shang-shu, the Shih, the Lun-yii, | 
the San-li, the Tso-ch’uan, etc., in which he set up in opposition to 
the Chéng-hsiian school. In order to give added weight to the autho- 
rity of his own school of learning, he revised the “K’ung-tzii-chia-yii’, 
compiled the “Shéng-chéng-lun” and is even suspected of having made 
use of the K’ung-ts’ung-tzi. Also in this period appeared the Wei- 
ku-wén-shang-shu and the Wei-k’ung-an-kuo-ch’uan, which dissociated 
themselves from the Chéng-hsiian school. Ho An of Wei also wrote 
the Lun-yii-chi-chieh, Tu Yi of Chin compiled the Ch’un-ch’iu-tso- 
shih-ching-ch’uan-chi-chieh, and Fan Ning of Chin compiled the Ku- 
liang-chi-chieh. These works were all free from slavish adherence to 
the methods of, say, the Chéng-hsiian or Fu-ch’ien schools, gathering 
together all the interpretations of the various schools and founding 
their position on more natural readings based on the original texts. 
This, though there may be a certain room for argument, was, generally 
speaking, a step forward in the field of Ching-hsiieh. There was, how- 
ever, at the same time, a work which was still more positive in its accep- 
tance of the philosophical Taoist standpoint in commenting on the 
Ching-shu : the Chou-i-chu of Wang Pi of Wei, a student of Lao-tzi— 
his Lao-tzii-chu is as famous as the Chou-i-chu. The Chou-i is a sacred 
text of Confucianism which was originally drawn up in Han times 
(at the turn of the second and third centuries B.C.) and was influenced 
to a certain extent both directly and indirectly by philosophical Taoism 
and In-yang philosophy, while its thought has something in common 
with Lao-tzi. It was thus, in the Wei and Chin periods when philoso- 
phical Taoism came to the fore, revered alongside Lao-tzi himself, 
and Wang Pi, among others, being equally proficient in philosophical 
Taoism and in Ching-hsiieh, wrote commentaries on both from one 
and the same standpoint. 


Learning at the time was not confined to philosophical Taoism and 
Ching-hsiieh alone. The aristocratic society of Wei and Chin times, 
already freed from the ideological control of Ching-hsiieh, saw a 
rise to favour of many and various kinds of learning. This trend be- 
came still further pronounced in the time of the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties. These new branches of learning owed much in their de- 
velopment to the polished verbal exchanges which were carried on 
in the salons of aristocratic society, the patron of the arts and learn- 
ing. I refer here to the Ch’ing-tan. Wang Pi and Ho An were alike 
masters of Ch’ing-tan. The custom was carried on into the days of 
the two dynasties and survived still later. 
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uenced The period of the Southern and Northern Dynasties begins with 
ht and the attack on Chin by the “Five Barbarians” peoples and the aban- 
ang-su | donment by Chin of the north for the south ; but while the Southern 
un-yu, | Dynasty inherited and developed the aristocratic culture, the peoples 
ion to | who formed the Northern Dynasty adopted different forms of culture 


autho- | jn their own individual way. Thus there automatically arose differ- 
a-yii”, ences of culture and learning between the north and the south. If we 
‘made | consider this in terms of Ching-hsiieh, we find that in the north— 
Wei- which was comparatively primitive and less influenced by philosophical 
ciated | Taoism—the old (latter Han and later) Ching-hsiieh of Chéng-hsiian, 
wrote | Fu-ch’ien, etc., was taken over as it stood, while the new Ching-hsiieh 
u-tso- | of Wei and Chin times and later, born of the changes resulting from 
e Ku- the powerful influence of philosophical Taoism, went south with the 
nce to Chinese people and flourished there. On the other hand, the enormous 
hering number of traditional ‘lectures’, common to both the new and old 


nding : Ching-hsiieh, under the influence of free discussion on the lines of 


texts. the Ch’ing-tan, saw a new tendency towards analysis and explana- 
erally | tion. This, in interaction with the fashion for commentaries on the Bud- 
how- dhist scriptures prevailing just then, resulted in the production of many 
iccep- , further commentaries on the various important expositions of the 
n the Ching-shu. Similar sub-commentaries on the Lao-tzii and Chuang-tzi 
tzi— were also produced. The production of these sub-commentaries like- 
acred | wise flourished more in the Southern Dynasty than in the Northern. 
times | Only one of the sub-commentaries from the Ching-hsiieh of the time 
enced is extant today—the Lun-yii-i-shu of Huang-k’an of Liang. This kind 
aoism of learning, involving the writing of sub-commentaries, eventually re- 
nmon flected back on the Ch’ing-tan, affecting their content; from the 
iloso- Liang age onward the Ch’ing-tan gradually came to resemble the 
- ser “lectures”, the explanations of the sacred books of Confucianism. 
ae The above is an outline of the general condition of Confucian learn- 
ing in Wei, Chin, and Southern and Northern Dynasties’ times ; we 
have seen, as the prime causes of the changes in scholastic method, 
1 and __—— the popularity of philosophical Taoism in aristocratic Chinese society, 
imes, and the political and social conditions consequent on the invasion of 
iw a Northern China by the “Five Barbarians” peoples, together with the 
1 be- major division into north and south which resulted from the evacua- 
thern tion of the Chinese aristocracy to the south. In this connection, it 
r de- should be further noted that, over and above these basic conditions, 
don | there also existed the gradually widening influence of Buddhism and 
carn- | the movement towards the establishment of religious Taoism. Much 
alike discussion would be needed to deal with Buddhism and, since this is not 
ys of | the purpose of this article, I shall avoid the subject completely here 


and proceed to a few remarks on the establishment of religious Taoism. 
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The philosophical Taoism and Ching-hsiieh of this period and all 
the other many branches of learning, together with the arts, developed 
among the aristocracy and ruling classes who were the cultured class 
of the day, the people as a whole playing no part in them. However, 
amongst the people, their own popular, superstitious religions deve- 
loped independently. Already by the end of latter Han such new re- 
ligious societies as Wu-tou-mi-tao, T’ai-p’ing-tao, etc., had put in an 
appearance ; they spread widely amongst the people, along with certain 
charms, magical cures, mutual aid organizations, philanthropic works 
and so on; at times they developed into secret societies and sprang 
into prominence in uprisings such as that of the Huang-chin rebels. 
Underlying their appearance were, first, the neglect of the common 
people by the government’s system of education based on Ching-hsiieh ; 
secondly, an emotional reaction to the recently imported foreign Bud- 
dhism ; and thirdly, a kind of self-defensive, self-intoxicating state 
of mind arising out of the crude and pressing needs of the people, op- 
pressed as they were by the straitened circumstances of their daily 
lives—to insure good health and freedom from misfortune, the future 
prosperity of the family and a country free from disturbances. In Wei 
and Chin times T’ien-shih-tao, a descendent of these societies, flou- 
rished, and seems to have been very popular among the common people. 
Further, in conformity with the same needs there existed a hetero- 
geneous collection of popular beliefs about heavenly beings. The rul- 
ing and intellectual classes of a country have never ultimately been 
able to remain indifferent to important trends in faith and ideas among 
the common people, however base and vulgar such trends might be. 
Moreover the desire for longevity, freedom from disaster, family pros- 
perity and peace cherished by the masses naturally awoke some response 
in the minds of the aristocracy and intelligentsia, who lived, after all, 
in the same troubled times. It was natural, then, that a certain section 
of the intellectuals of the time, already freed from the control of Ching- 
hsiieh ideas, should come to show interest in such things as T’ien-shih- 
tao and ideas about heavenly beings, albeit in a way befitting their 
position as intellectuals. As early, probably, as the period from the 
end of latter Han into that of the Three Countries, a work called Chou- 
i-san-t’ung-ch’i was written by one Wei Po-yang ; this was a mixture 
of theories on Ch’an-wei, Shu-shu, Chou-i and Lien-tan. At about the 
same time lived Ko-hsiian who studied methods of gaining eternal 
life and making an elixir of life. Again, in the same tradition, Pao- 
p’o-tzu of Ko-hung in Chin, while, it is true, expressing some serious 
views on human life, society and the universe, also tried to draw up 
and organize on a rational basis black and natural magic aimed at 
long life, good health, happiness, etc., and other similar arts. All these 
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factors contributed to making up the religious Taoism which was to 
develop later. 


The period of the Northern and Southern Dynasties at last saw 
the establishment of this religious Taoism. A man called K’ou-ch’ien- 
chih from North Wei renewed the old T’ien-shih-tao, establishing a 
new religious organization of a kind which could also embrace intel- 
lectuals. His talent won him favour with the Emperor T’ai-wu and 
was responsible for the measures suppressing Buddhism. In the South- 
ern Dynasty in Sung times, Lu-hsiu-ching put the Taoist texts in order 
and made some contribution to the form of Taoist doctrine. Again, a 
little later, in Liang times, there lived T’ao-hung-ching who had re- 
ceived an excellent training in Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism 
alike and was also an expert on medicines. He is revered as the foun- 
der of the Taoism of the Mao-shan sect and as the compiler of the 
Shén-nung-pén-ts’ao-ching. It may also be said that the later tendency 
in Taoist thought to combine ideas from all three religions was afforded 
a stimulus by T’ao-hung-ching. 

The quest of the individual for worldly happiness and mental quie- 
tude, to be found universally among the Chinese of the time, developed, 
among the aristocratic intellectuals, in various guises—philosophical 
Taoism, Confucianism of a certain type, the various Buddhist schools 
and the other manifold varieties of learned culture. Among the com- 
mon people, it took the form of such doctrines as the T’ien-shih-tao 
of Wei and Chin times, which were the descendants of the popular 
beliefs concerning heavenly beings which arose in Han times and of 
doctrines such as Wu-tou-mi-tao and T’ai-p’ing-tao which appeared 
first at the end of the latter Han dynasty. From this time on, T’ien- 
shih-tao and popular superstition came into contact with philosophi- 
cal Taoism, so that a reorganization of the latter involving the intro- 
duction of new elements was effected, and resulted eventually, in 
Northern and Southern Dynasties’ times, in the foundation of religious 
Taoism. It was inevitable, however, that the process of founding Tao- 
ism as a definite religion with a more or less clearly defined system 
of ideas should involve contact with the opposition to Ching-hsiieh 
and Buddhism. Thus, Taoism, while being stimulated and greatly in- 
fluenced by Buddhism in the formulation of its doctrine, often, in actual 
practice, became involved in discord involving the three religions. Be 
that as it may, it is a remarkable fact that the early vulgar Taoism, 
risen from amongst the people, was able to develop to the point where 
it could dispute with Confucianism and Buddhism and actually be- 
come one of the important elements making up the history of Chinese 
thought from this age onwards. This success would seem in the main 
to be due to the direction of the organizing abilities of the intellectuals, 
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steeped as they were in Hsiian-hsiieh, towards the popular faiths (I ~ 


use this term as embracing philosophical Taoism and all the various 
branches of learning which came under its widespread influence). 


Apart from the above-mentioned Taoism and Confucianism, the | 
learning and culture of the period of the Two Dynasties saw brilliant | 


progress in the fields of Buddhism, Ch’an-wei, Shu-shu, geography, 
natural history, medicine, literature, calligraphy, painting, music, ap- 
plied art and a host of other branches of arts and sciences. Space, how- 
ever, forbids a discussion of these now. 


III. The Unification of Confucianism and the Heyday of Religious 
Taoism during the Sui and T’ang Dynasties 


The three hundred odd years comprising Wei, Chin and the North- 
ern and Southern Dynasties, which followed the collapse of the united 
Han empire were an age of change and disruption, while the three 
hundred years which saw the establishment of the Sui and T’ang empires 
saw the restoration of unity and stability. As a result of gradual 
changes in the nature of the Han state and society the internal balance 
of the various forces within the state had been upset, while at the 
same time there was a wholesale invasion, taking advantage of this 
disruption, of foreign elements, and these factors, to speak in general 
terms, were responsible for the division and change of the Wei, Chin 
and Two Dynasties eras. 

However, the situation having changed as far as it could and the 
resulting general degeneration having run its course, there arose a 
natural tendency towards a new balance among the various elements 
making up society and towards a certain degree of overall stability. 
It was the Sui dynasty which, in line with this trend towards balance 
and stability, attempted an overall political unification of the country, 
while T’ang, in its turn, perfected this unified organization. Thus, the 
general unification of the country achieved by T’ang differed to a 
great extent from that of Han, in that it had absorbed foreign elements 
introduced since Wei and Chin times and had as a whole a far more 
complex and universal nature. The state and society, however, are a 
collection of human existences in which all kinds of active and passive 
elements are gathered together in an intricate interdependent rela- 
tionship to each other, and they are consequently never in a state of 
rest. A united organization constructed on the basis of a temporary 
balance and stability eventually comes to conflict with changes in the 
internal balance brought about by the transformation and degenera- 
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tion of its various parts, and in the end inevitably falls apart. This is 
what happened towards the end of the united T’ang empire. 


A consideration of the Sui and T’ang empires from the point of 
view of the history of thought shows that three main elements—Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and Taoism—went to make up the world of ideas 
at the time, that each was recognized officially, and that their coexis- 
tence was officially accepted ; and that of these three religions it was 
Buddhism and Taoism in particular that flourished. As we have al- 
ready seen, in the days of Wei, Chin and the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties, it was Hsiian-hsiieh that played the leading role ; Ching- 
hsiich likewise was influenced greatly by it ; and both Chinese Bud- 
dhism and Taoism were taken up by it and came into being thanks to 
its mediation. However, once it had had sufficient influence on the 
three religions and the first stages in the formulation of the new Ching- 
hsiieh and of Buddhism and Taoism had been completed, the role of 
Hsiian-hsiieh as an intermediary was finished. Further, with the suc- 
cess in the unification of the country under Sui and T’ang and the 
beginnings of stability in the state and society, the demand died down 
for the guides to living which had been sought during more troubled 
times. Hsiian-hsiieh’s role as a kind of oil lubricating society as a whole 
likewise came to an end. Thus Hsiian-hsiieh, its task finished, with- 
drew from the scene, and the three religions born under its protection 
took pride of place in the world of ideas, their inter-relationship now 
dominating the situation as a whole. My aim in this article is to deal 
in outline with two of the three—Buddhism and Taoism. 


Ching-hsiieh was basically a branch of learning devoted to ex- 
panding political and moral ideals as a means to unity and order in the 
state and society and, from this point of view, it was ultimately with- 
out equal. It naturally followed, therefore, that, as the political unifi- 
cation of the country came about, a re-unification of Ching-hsiieh should 
be effected. There is a tendency for the Ching-hsiieh of the north and 
that of the south to exist side by side and to effect some compromise in 
a work as early as the Ching-tieng-shih-wen of Lu Té-ming of Sui. 
Then later, in T’ang times, there was a Ting-pén (definitive version) 
of the Ching-shu, revised by Yen Shih-ku, while there also appeared 
the Wu-ching-chéng-i, a blending and amalgamation of the various 
sub-commentaries (I-su) on the scriptures written during the Six Dynas- 
ties, compiled at the imperial command by K’ung Ying-ta and others. 
However, these efforts at unifying Ching-hsiieh relied on the southern 
school of learning, which had inherited the new Ching-hsiieh of Wei 
and Chin times and later, rather than the northern school, descendant 
of the traditional Ching-hsiieh of Han times onwards. This, while in 
part due to the trend of the times, also reflects the actual balance be- 
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tween the influence of the two at the time. This is the reason for the 
adoption of Wang Pi and Han K’ang-po’s commentaries on the I-ching, 
of the Wei-k’ung-an-kuo-ch’an in the case of the Shang-shu and of 
Tu Yii’s exposition of the Tso-ch’uan, and for the abandoning of the 
commentaries of Chéng-hsiian, Fu Ch’ien and the like. Next came the 
Chéng-i of the Chou-li and I-li, written at the request of the Empe- 
ror by Chia Kung-yen and others. Thus Ching-hsiieh, with the pro- 
duction of Chéng-i, which came to represent it in the examinations for 
the higher civil service, came to be unified, and this standardisation 
was to last throughout the T’ang period. Even in the Han dynasty, 
when Ching-hsiieh was supreme, several influential schools belong- 
ing to Chin-wen or Ku-wen had been officially recognized and allowed 
to exist alongside Ching-hsiieh, and there had been no unification 
based on a learning produced on imperial request. In this sense, the 
unification of Ching-hsiieh in T’ang times had an unprecedented com- 
pleteness, yet, within its own frame of reference, the position of Ching- 
hsiieh in relation to the world of scholarship as a whole could not com- 
pare with Han times, when it played the leading role, being reduced 
to the role of providing a surface embellishment laying emphasis on 
the new unity and order of the state. 


It was Buddhism and Taoism, rather, which really played the 
dominating part. Moreover, not even on the surface of the state sys- 
tem was Ching-hsiieh’s preponderance absolute. In the official exami- 
nations, for example, Chin-shi—a system of examinations on litera- 
ture—was preferred to Ming-ching—the system of examining on Ching- 
hsiich—while at the same time there also existed Tao-k’0—examina- 
tions based on Taoist learning. If, however, one examines, for example, 
the T’ang statutes, drawn up in order to give organization to the now 
unified country, one finds that the fundamental spirit underlying their 
construction is in the direct tradition of Chou-li and the Han statutes 
and that they are in every way a product of Confucianist culture in 
the broad sense of the term. Viewed in this light, it is clear that Con- 
fucianist learning was still very important in some ways. 


Thus, the influence of Ching-hsiieh in the world of ideas was re- 
duced to equality with Buddhism and Taoism. Moreover, having been 
standardised by the basing of its study on the commentaries compiled 
on imperial command, the vitality of Ching-hsiieh as a branch of 
learning gradually diminished, for in the study of the commentaries 
the interpretation of the Ching-shu was based on standards set up by 
collecting together all the theories of the various schools without the 
infusion of any originality. Further, the eagerness with which scholars 
turned themselves to the study of the commentaries was without doubt 
due to the fact that they saw success in the official examinations as 
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the first step towards worldly advancement. Thus Ching-hsiieh was 
gradually overwhelmed by the ideas of Buddhism, which was aglow 
with the ardour of a newly founded religion, and which had the best 
minds of the nation at its disposal ; it thus inevitably lapsed into a 
state of stagnation. However, the world of Ching-hsiieh, weighed down 
as it was by the study of the commentaries, nevertheless produced a 
few exceptions, and there survive the works of a small number of 
scholars who wrote from an independent standpoint and expressed 
individual views. The Chou-i-chi-chieh of Li Ting-tsu, for example, 
differs in its standpoint from the Chéng-i, preserving the old theories 
of scholars of Han and subsequent times and rejecting the new theories 
of Wei, Chin and later. The Mao-shih-chih-shuo of Ch’éng Po-yii is 
interesting in that it criticises the “Introductions to Poems”. The stu- 
dies on the Ch’un-ch’iu carried out by Tan Chu, Chao K’uang, Lu Ch’un 
and others criticise the three Chuan and seek some other outlook on the 
Ching-shu based on their own individual views. All of these have 
different points of view but all are alike in their dissatisfaction with 
the orthodox standpoint, which placed sole emphasis on the traditional 
collecting, editing and explaining of earlier sources ; they also show 
faint signs of a desire to return to the original spirit of Confucianism, 
so that, together with movements such as that of Han Yii (which I shall 
mention again later), they can be considered the forerunners of the 
new Confucianism of the Sung dynasty. 


The field in which the Sui and T’ang dynasties are superior to 
other ages is that of Mahayana Buddhism. There is not space here to 
deal fully with this subject, so I shall merely touch on it insofar as it 
is essential to the present discussion. 


At the time of the Northern and Southern Dynasties, when its 
fortunes were already on the upswing, the Buddhist world already 
had many learned schools such as the Nieh-p’an, Ch’éng-shih, San-lun, 
Ti-lun, Ch’an, Ching-t’u, T’ien-t’ai, Shé-lun and others; gradually 
these were completely assimilated by the intellectual classes in China, 
while the appearance of the great sect-founders saw the successive for- 
mation of the great Mahayanist religious sects peculiar to China. This 
covers the Buddhist world from Sui into T’ang times. To speak in 
greater detail, Sui times saw the rise of Chih-i’s T’ien-t’ai sect, Hsin- 
hsing’s P’u-fa sect (also known as San-chieh-chiao), and Chi-tsang’s 
San-lun sect, the forerunners of the independent religious sects. The 
T’ang dynasty saw the founding in turn of the Ching-t’u sect of Tao- 
ch’o, Shan-tao and others, the Li sect of Tao-hsiian and others, the 
Fa-hsiang sect of Hsiian-chuang and K’uei-chi (Hsiian-chuang still 
carried on the Abhidharmakhosa tradition), the Hua-yen sect of Fa- 
tsang and his followers, the Ch’an sect of Shén-hsiu and Hui-neng and 
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the Mi-chiao (esoteric Buddhism) of Shan-wu-wei, Chin-kang-chih, Pu- 
k’ung and their followers. During this period the T’ien-t’ai sect, which 
had seen a temporary decline in its fortunes, was revived by Ching- 
ch’i Chan-Jan, while the Hua-yen sect was given new life by Ch’eng- 
kuan and developed further by Tsung-mi. The San-chieh-chiao was 
banned by the state shortly after the death of Hsin-hsing, but retained 
a secret power throughout the T’ang period. These various Mahayanist 
sects were truly remarkable in the way each of them produced learned 
priests one after the other, vying with each other in brilliance, and they 
are astonishing for the depth of their philosophies and the compre- 
hensiveness of their doctrines. At the same time the translation and 
classification of the sacred books went ahead on a large scale. 


This period of prosperity for Buddhism also saw the perfection of 
all kinds of Buddhist observances which spread and greatly influenced 
popular customs among the people, while the various charitable under- 
takings inspired by the Buddhist spirit of compassion and mercy and 
by Fu-t’ien ideas, extending as they did to relief for the needy, medi- 
cal treatment, the building of bridges and the establishment of money 
systems, were instrumental in making the lives of the ordinary people 
much more comfortable. Further, the spread of the performance of 
Buddhist services and of street preaching afforded the masses spiritual 
inspiration. 

This prosperity of Buddhism was a feature unparalleled in the his- 
tory of China, but alongside this the fortunes of Taoism likewise showed 
remarkable signs of flourishing. In the case of Buddhism, it seems that 
its prosperity was, in the beginning, based on the support of the rul- 
ing classes, the nobility and the intellectuals, its inspiration gradually 
infiltrating downwards into the lives of the ordinary people ; but in 
the case of Taoism its origins lie first of all in the ideas of the com- 
mon people in the latter Han period. These were systematized later 
in the Wei, Chin and Two Dynasties periods by scholars of the Hsiian- 
hsiieh school, thence spreading gradually to the nobility and the intel- 
lectual classes. By Sui times the objects of worship were already sys- 
tematized within Taoism, centering round Ywan-shih-t’ien-tsun, and 
ways and means of practising religious austerities and of passing on 
the teachings of the religion together with all kinds of purification 
rites, etc., had been formulated, so that Taoism now presented all the 
aspects of a great religion in its own right and gradually gained sup- 
porters and devotees among the nobility. With the T’ang dynasty, 
Taoism received the whole-hearted support of the state and became in- 
creasingly bound up with the ruling classes and the aristocracy, so 
that it underwent a great development as state Taoism and as aristo- 
cratic Taoism. 
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Since the T’ang imperial family had the same surname as Lao-tzi, 
Lao-tzii was looked up to as an imperial ancestor and the court thus 
accorded Taoism special treatment. This attitude of the court was 
already apparent in the reigns of T’ai-tsu and T’ai-tsung and from 
that time on gradually came to manifest itself in concrete forms. In 
the reign of Kao-tsung, for example, three Buddhist temples and three 
Taoist temples were ordered to be built in Yen-chou and one Buddhist 
temple and one Taoist temple in every other province throughout the 
country, while further Taoist temples were set up in various provinces 
throughout the country; the posthumous title of T’ai-shang-hsiian- 
yuan-huang-ti was bestowed on Lao-tzii and the Tao-té-ching was 
added to the list of subjects in the examinations for the higher civil 
service. In addition to this, favours of all kinds were bestowed on 
Taoism for many successive generations, its most enthusiastic patron 
being Hsiian-tsung. The latter is credited with many achievements : 
he set up throughout the country K’ai-yiian-kuan on a par with the 
(Buddhist) K’ai-yiian-su and also established Chen-fu-yii-chih-kuan ; 
he had statues of Yiian-shih-t’ien-tsun made and set up in Taoist 
temples throughout the land ; he elevated the Tao-té-ching to the first 
rank of the sacred books, wrote a commentary on it himself and or- 
dered one copy of it to be kept in every house ; he set up a Chung- 
hsiian-hsiieh in the capital and Tao-hsiieh throughout the provinces 
and made Tao-chii a further subject for the official examinations ; he 
made Lao-tzii’s birthday a national day of rejoicing and gave names 
such as Nan-hua-chén-jén, Ch’ung-hsii-chén-jén, Nan-hua-chén-ching, 
Ch’ung-hsii-chén-ching to Chuang-tzi, Lieh-tzii and their works as a 
sign of reverence ; and he venerated the Taoist (Mao-shan sect) scholar 
Ssu-ma Ch’éng-chén and accorded him the best possible treatment. 


Wu-tsung was no less zealous a devotee than Hsiian-tsung. It was 
thus natural that Taoism, receiving the enthusiastic patronage of the 
T’ang imperial family through successive generations, should acquire the 
dignity of a state religion and an aristocratic one. Many Taoist temples 
were built in every quarter, many statues of Yiian-shih-t’ien-tsun were 
made, religious bodies and a hierarchy of Taoist scholars were orga- 
nized, innumerable magnificent prayer meetings were held, and the 
practice of black and natural magic, aimed at winning eternal life and 
happiness, flourished among high and low alike. However, though it 
was so well provided with the outward forms and dignity necessary 
to a religion, this does not mean that the content of Taoist doctrine 
made similar progress, and it could not ultimately compare with Bud- 
dhism as far as depth and refinement of philosophy were concerned. 
However, unlike foreign Buddhism, it had developed from the outset 
as a set of beliefs risen from among the Chinese people themselves, and 
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hence was rich in elements reflecting customs and ways of life pecu- 
liar to the Chinese race. It had accordingly an influence by no means 
inferior to that of Buddhism on yearly observances and on art. 


While Buddhism and Taoism existed side by side and both pros- 
pered greatly in their own ways, yet it was natural that there should 
be constant friction and disputes between the two. As far as doctrinal 
disputes were concerned, Buddhism, of course, always came out on top. 
However, insofar as their influence was bound up with political power, 
the victory would seem in the end to have gone to Taoism, thanks to 
the edict abolishing Buddhism promulgated by Wu-tsung in 842 as a 
result of the entanglement of these religious disputes with various poli- 
tical questions affecting the state. 


From the middle of T’ang onwards, changes began to appear in 
society and the unity of the state to crumble. The Mahayana Buddhist 
sects, great though their prosperity had been, fell into decline and 
only the Ch’an sect continued to prosper. Taoism, though receiving a 
great blow, retained some of its power, while the seeds of a reform 
movement appeared in Confucianism. A stimulus to the latter was the 
rebellion of An and Shih (755-757). The process of disintegration with- 
in T’ang which this rebellion brought to light was basically a heighten- 
ing in the tempo of transformation and deterioration due to violent con- 
flict between the various elements of society. The culmination of a series 
of rebellions was the establishment of the Five Dynasties (907-959), 
following on the collapse of T’ang in 907. One of the greatest factors 
in this social deterioration was the fall of the nobility which had been, 
in practice, the ruling class in society since the end of the latter Han 
dynasty. As already mentioned, the Buddhism and Taoism which flou- 
rished in T’ang times were mainly national and aristocratic in nature 
so that they were greatly affected by the disintegration of the state 
and the fall of the nobility. In the first place, those Buddhist sects 
which had been supported chiefly by the aristocratic and ruling classes 
decayed as a matter of course. The coming of troubled times, as always, 
stimulated in the intellectuals a desire for tranquillity of mind and 
some sure means of coping with their day-to-day lives. The one thing 
that was able to meet these demands was Ch’an Buddhism which had 
not only already absorbed sufficient philosophical Taoism to satisfy 
them, but also, as a result of its study, offered a far more complete 
spiritual tranquillity than could Taoism. This is the reason why, from 
the end of the T’ang dynasty throughout the Five Dynasties and into 
Sung times the Ch’an sect alone was able to maintain its prosperity. 
A heavy blow was dealt to Taoism in its capacity as an official and aris- 
tocratic religion, but nevertheless, in that it had been based in the first 
place on a combination of Hsiian-hsiieh ideas and popular beliefs, it 
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managed to save something from the collapse of the nobility and the 
general confusion into which the nation was thrown. About the end 
of T’ang and the beginning of the Five Dynasties Tu Kuang-t’ing set 
in order the sacred books of Taoism and brought to completion its 
system of observances, thus effecting a certain degree of progress in 
the teachings of Taoism. As the disintegration of the state and the trans- 
formation of society progressed, the basic spiritual requirements of 
the country shifted from the aristocratic, authoritarian demands of 
the ruling classes to the more personal search by the people as a whole 
for some practical philosophy and tranquillity of mind ; hand in hand 
with this process the already existing sects of Buddhism and Taoism 
developed a tendency to lose their clear outlines, becoming confused and 
intermingled, while, in the midst of these general trends, Ching-hsiieh, 
the symbol of the unified state, likewise followed a path of decline as 
this unified state itself began to disintegrate. Just at this time Han Yi, 
a literary giant of the late T’ang period, bitterly attacked Taoism and 
Buddhism and attempted to revive the original spirit of Confucianism. 
His arguments are not vitally important in themselves, but are signi- 
ficant as a harbinger of the revived prosperity of the new Confucianism 
of later, Sung, times. The fact that he revered Mencius and dealt in 
his works with problems of human nature represents an attempt to 
combat Taoism and Buddhism with the more introspective side of Con- 
fucian studies—a side lacking in Ching-hsiich—dug up for the pur- 
pose from original Confucianism. At the same time it is a natural 
reflection of the age’s quest for spiritual consolation. His disciple, Li 
Ao, was influenced to some extent by Ch’an learning and in Fu-hsing- 
shu, also deals with problems of human nature and destiny. Both these 
facts can be taken as indicative of the future course to be taken by 
Confucian learning. 


IV. The Establishment of the new Confucianism of the Sung Dynasty 


We have already seen how, during the period from the end of 
T’ang into the Five Dynasties, as a result of the extinction of the old 
aristocratic ruling classes, the Mahayana Buddhist sect which had de- 
pended on them for their prosperity during the T’ang dynasty broke 
down, giving rise to a situation in which, generally speaking, there 
was nothing but a sluggish exchange between the various sects. The 
Ch’an sect alone, supported by the demand for some universal, simple 
and straightforward way of obtaining tranquillity of mind in troubled 
times, continued to move forward. The rise of Sung and the adoption 
of a policy of government by bureaucracy brought a revival of Bud- 
dhism under the protection of successive generations of the imperial 
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family, but the Ch’an sect still remained the most important. The pros- 
perity which it enjoyed from the end of T’ang onwards has a great 
significance in the history of Chinese thought, for, in the same way 
that the philosophical Taoism which flourished in the Wei, Chin and 
Six Dynasties periods played an intermediary role in effecting changes 
in Ching-hsiieh, assimilating Buddhism and bringing about the estab- 
lishment of Taoism, so the Ch’an sect helped to establish the new 
Confucianism of the Sung period and the new Taoism of the Chin and 
Yiian periods. 


Let us start with a consideration of Sung dynasty Confucianism. 
The Ching-hsiieh of T’ang times had been unified by the commen- 
taries written at the imperial command and supported by the official 
examination system. However, the learning centring round the com- 
mentaries involved much useless hair-splitting and was incapable of 
satisfying any truly intellectual demands. People read the commen- 
taries merely as a means of obtaining an official position, and Ching- 
hsiieh’s influence in the world of ideas was completely swamped by 
that of Buddhism. As a reaction to this, a demand grew up among 
one section of the intellectuals for a return to true Confucianism, a 
demand which, in the T’ang period, revealed itself in two trends. One 
is that found among people such as Li-ting-tsu, Ch’eng Po-yii, Tan 
Chu, Chao K’uang and Lu Ch’un, who criticised earlier legends and 
commentaries and tried to establish the original form and meaning of 
the Ching-shu. The other is that found among Han Yi, Li Ao and 
others, who took Mencius as their guide and dealt with questions of 
human nature and destiny, striving to grasp their true nature via their 
own emotions and experiences. After this, with the destruction of 
order in the T’ang state, Confucianism also inevitably declined but, 
with the re-establishment of a unified country under Sung there arose 
a need for a new Confucianism which could safeguard the new unity 
and order. Just at this time, the rulers of the early Sung dynasty, who 
were well abreast of the times, adopted their policy of government by 
a bureaucracy and gave official encouragement to Confucianism, thus 
paving the way for a Confucian revival. 


The idea permeating the whole of the Confucianism of the Sung 
period is that of a revival of the old Ching-hsiieh, which had become 
unproductive of ideas in the T’ang dynasty, and a return to the true 
spirit of the sages. However, this does not mean that Confucian learn- 
ing in this period was without variety. In the first half of North Sung, 
a number of excellent politicians and writers well versed in Con- 
fucian culture appeared—such as Fan Chung-yen, Han Chi, Fu Pi 
and Ou-hang Hsiu—who preached the need for universal standards of 
righteousness and established the tradition of uprightness among govern- 
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ment officials. The emergence of Sung Confucianism may be said to 
have been promoted in the first place by the support of the court and 
by the appearance of these men. 

Thus in the Confucianism of North Sung can be discerned three 
intermingled trends—the new Confucianism, stressing moral upright- 
ness, which arose together with the tradition of the government offi- 
cial, and the two new trends already mentioned, which appeared from 
the end of the T’ang dynasty onwards. The study of the Ch’un-ch’iu 
which, in a wide sense, includes such works as Sun Fu’s Ch’un-ch’iu- 
tsun-wang-fa-wei, Hu An-kuo’s Ch’un-ch’iu-chuan, Ou-yang Hsiu’s 
Shin-wu-tai-shih, and Ssu-ma-kuang’s Tsii-chih-t’ung-chien, contains 
within itself a desire to clarify moral codes. Ou-yang Hsiu’s I-tung-tzu- 
wen and Ch’un-ch’iu-lun and the criticisms of the Ch’un-ch’iu which 
are attributed to Wang An-shih represent the critical method of study. 
The Tao-hsiieh of such people as Chou Tun-i, Shao K’ang-chieh, Chang 
Tsai, Ch’éng Hao and Ch’eng-I, represent the school which attempted 
to determine the truth about human life and destiny and to realise the 
true spirit of Confucius. 

Of these three approaches, the one which has the greatest signi- 
ficance in the history of Chinese thought and which gave Sung Con- 
fucianism its most important characteristics is the third—Tao-hsiieh. 
The Ching-hsiieh of the Han and T’ang dynasties, while used as the 
instrument of the government’s political education, was deficient in 
the more introspective side as represented by the “investigation into 
the nature of human life and destiny” indicated by Mencius, and could 
afford no solution to the problems of human life. Thus it was that, 
from the time of the Six Dynasties onwards, Buddhism and Taoism 
made themselves responsible for the answers to such questions and 
gained a strong hold on people’s minds, overwhelming Confucianism 
intellectually. From the time of Han Yii and Li Ao, at the end of the 
T'ang dynasty, Confucianism gradually came to reflect on this fact 
and Tao-hsiieh came to be formulated under the influence of Taoism 
and Buddhism, and in particular of the Ch’an sect which had been 
flourishing since late T’ang times. The Ta-chi-t’u-shuo of Chou Tun-i 
borrows its form originally from a Taoist scholar and also has some- 
thing in common with the explanatory diagrams used by the Ch’an 
sect to illustrate abstruse points. Shao K’ang-chieh’s Hsien-t’ien-kua-t’u 
also seems to have sprung from Taoist origins, Ch’eng Hao spent ten 
years in the study of Buddhism and Taoism, and the theory of Li-ch’i 
expounded by the Ch’eng brothers is not free from the suspicion of 
having taken hints from the Hua-yen sect of Buddhism. 

Thus, Tao-hsiieh can be said to represent a new Confucianism, 
made more introspective through the good offices of Taoism and Bud- 
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dhism. Mencius was venerated, the I-ching and Chung-yung were taken 
up as subjects of study, and questions concerning human life became 
the focus of attention. It was Chu Hsi (1130-1200) of South Sung who 
gathered the fruits of this Tao-hsiieh from far and wide, systematised 
it and put the final touches to it by introducing the study of moral 
codes and the criticism of the classics. He gathered together and inte- 
grated the philosophies of life of the various schools of North Sung 
times and later which had developed on the basis of such works as the 
I-ching, Chung-yung, Lun Yii and Mencius. At the same time, he had 
a great respect for the Ta-hsiieh and organized a simple method of 
studying so that the bureaucrats, the new ruling class of the Sung 
dynasty, could be well versed in it as part of their spiritual education. 
His achievements, in other words, lie in his having systematized Con- 
fucianism, given it introspective depth, and reduced it to its essentials 
so that it could meet the demands made on it as the guiding spirit 
behind the government’s political education in the new age. Chu Hsi 
had many successors who adopted his method of study, which thus 
gradually became the dominating force in Confucianism. At the same 
time, however, Lu Hsiang-shan, a contemporary of Chu Hsi, held 
different opinions on questions of Li-ch’i, and opposed him with an 
outlook which was still more simple and straightforward. There were, 
further, men such as Ch’én Lung-ch’uan who, while adopting a stand- 
point in conformity with Tao-hsiieh, opposed Chu Hsi in placing more 
emphasis on actual results in statecraft and in exercising a judgement 
based on historical successes and failures. Be that as it may, Chu Hsi 
and the Lu brothers do represent the highest peak attained by Tao- 
hsiiech during the Sung period, and the Confucianism of the Yiian 
period which followed on from Sung can be considered as a Tao-hsiieh 
consisting of a blending of the theories of the various schools which 
arose from the teachings of Chu Hsi and the Lu brothers. 


Thus, during the Sung dynasty, Buddhism centred round the Ch’an 
sect and Confucianism round Tao-hsiieh ; let us now, in the same way, 
cast a glance at the field of Taoism. There still existed the Chéng-i 
and Mao-shan sects, carrying on the old tradition of Six Dynasties, 
T’ang and Five Dynasties times. Of all the successive emperors, Chén- 
tsung and particularly Hui-tsung were the most ardent devotees. 
However, viewing the situation as a whole, Taoism under Sung rule saw 
no fresh ground broken in the field of doctrine. The religious bodies 
gradually degenerated and gave rise to corrupt practices, while through- 
out the whole Sung dynasty there was no activity in the realm of 
ideas worthy of note. The new turn to be taken by Taoism was to 
come from the Chinese people suffering under the rule of a foreign 
race. 
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V. The Establishment of the New Taoism of the Chin and Yiian 
Dynasties 


At this time, when the Chinese people had brought the Ch’an sect 
and Tao-hsiieh to their full flowering, Chin arose in the north. Its 
influence came to cover the whole area north of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and Sung was driven out to the south of the river and became South- 
ern Sung. Next, the Mongols rose in the north and conquered all before 
them. Eventually they joined with Chin and destroyed Southern 
Sung, and the great Yiian empire which straddled Asia and Europe 
was born. 


China under Chin and Yian rule included, of course, many north- 
ern or rather international elements, apart from those proper to the 
Chinese race itself, and, from the point of view of the history of 
thought, presents many aspects in which it differs from the thought 
of the Chinese people under the Sung dynasty. A new Taoism arose 
amongst the Chinese people in Chin times and flourished greatly 
throughout the whole of the Chin and Yuan periods. Further, during 
the Yiian dynasty, Lamaism, a branch of Buddhism introduced from 
Tibet, became extremely popular amongst the Mongolian upper classes, 
and the combined power of this and the new Taoism overwhelmed the 
Buddhism and Tao-hsiieh of Chinese society proper. 


Taoism, which had seen great prosperity in the T’ang period thanks 
to the patronage of the imperial family, still retained a certain power 
during the Five Dynasties and was carried on into Sung times. It de- 
rived from two sources, firstly the Chéng-i sect, the successor of the 
Wu-tou-mi-tao of Han times and the T’ien-shih-tao of Wei and Chin 
times, and secondly the Mao-shan sect, founded by T’ao-hung-ching of 
the Southern Dynasty. Its focal point was, with the Chinese people, 
in southern China. It was plagued by the patronage of the court and 
by the government’s policy of making use of religious bodies for its 
own purposes. The priesthood gradually decayed and the sect became 
doctrinally stagnant. However, in northern China, whence the Chinese 
ruling classes had been driven out by Chin, the root causes of this 
decay and stagnation had been removed and a new, reformed Taoism 
suddenly sprang up—the Chén-ta, T’ai-i and Ch’iian-chén sects. 


The characteristics of this new Taoism were that, unlike the 
Chéng-i and Mao-shan sects—which clung as ever to the old traditional 
forms, placed great emphasis on charms and amulets and, complacent 
under the patronage of the ruling classes, decayed and degenerated 
without the vitality to make progress possible—it taught the masses 
of the Chinese people in North China, suffering as they were on account 
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of violent changes in the social order, a simple and sincere outlook on 
life. It provided them with a means of attaining tranquillity of mind ; 
and it took on itself the moral salvation of the people as a whole. 
Chén-ta Taoism was founded by Liu-té-jén from Shan-tung. It was 
based on popular concepts, already universal at the time, which con- 
fused the three religions, Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism and 
preached a practical morality, simple and sure in the extreme. It can 
thus be regarded as a movement towards the reform of Taoism born 
of the indirect influence of Confucianism and Buddhism. At first it 
made Shan-tung the centre of its activities but later spread over the 
whole of northern China, gradually travelling as far as Ching-nan 
and Ssu-ch’uan, and its prosperity continued into early Yiian times. 
The T’ai-i sect was started by Hsiao Pao-chén. While still attaching 
importance to the charms and amulets of traditional Taoism, it placed 
emphasis at the same time on morality in human relations ; it revered 
the average ; and it organized a serious-minded priesthood with taboos 
on strong-smelling vegetables, wine, and marriage, which was active 
in working for the moral salvation of the masses. While remaining in 
accord, generally speaking, with the Taoism which preceded it, it 
represented an attempt to make the old Taoism more up-to-date. 
Large numbers of the common people were converted to its teach- 
ings, and it also received the patronage of successive generations of 
the imperial family throughout Chin and into early Yiian, the success 
of its teachings—which centered round Ho-nan—continuing into Yiian 
times. The Ch’iian-chén sect was founded by Wang Chung-yang and, 
of the three new sects, was the one which came to have the greatest 
power. It aimed at the discovery and constant practice of the truth 
concerning human life and destiny, and as a means to this end, created 
doctrines and rules for religious practices based on ideas drawn eclecti- 
cally from Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism alike—but in parti- 
cular from Ch’an Buddhism. This sect, too, thus owes its origin to the 
influence of the Ch’an sect. Wang Chung-yang taught in Shan-tung 
and won many influential disciples—Ma Tan-yang, Ch’iu Chang-ch’un 
and Wang Yii-yang, who spread his teachings throughout Shan-tung 
and Shan-hsi so that the sect came to win the patronage of the Chin 
imperial family. It was dealt a temporary blow at the end of the Chin 
dynasty by changes in the government’s religious policy and by dis- 
putes with Buddhism, but its fortunes were restored eventually, thanks 
to the efforts of Ch’iu Chang-ch’un, Wang Yii-yang and others. Next 
Ch’iu Chang-ch’un converted Gengis Khan. From this time on the 
Yiian emperors adopted a policy of equal rights for all religions so 
that every sect could develop without hindrance, and the Ch’iian- 
chén sect profited by this to make enormous strides forward. 
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Of the three new Taoist sects which arose during the Chin dynasty, 
the Chén-ta and T’ai-i sects declined at the beginning of Yiian. To- 
wards the middle of the Yiian dynasty, when Yiian finally absorbed 
the whole of China (1279), the Ch’iian-chén sect was flourishing in 
what had been Chin domains in northern China, while in the former 
Southern Sung territories in the south the traditional Chéng-i and 
Mao-shan sects survived. From now on right until the end of the 
Yiian dynasty, the Ch’iian-chén and Chéng-i sects, the new and the 
old, both developed, the former extending its influence to the south 
and the latter to the north. 


This division into two main sects within Taoism continued to this 
day, but in the Yiian period it was the Ch’iian-chén sect whose develop- 
ment was most lively. One fact worth remembering in connection with 
the prosperity of the Ch’iian-chén sect is that the printing of the com- 
plete books of Taoism and the carving out of stone cave-temples at 
Lung-shan in Shan-hsi province are both the work of Ch’iian-chén 
believers, followers of the school of Ch’iu Chang-ch’un. 


VI. Confucianism in Japan up to the Thirteenth Century 


The development of Japanese culture was constantly influenced 
on a large scale by Chinese culture, so that the old Ching-hsiieh, old 
Taoism and various sects of Mahayana Buddhism which developed 
in China between the fourth and ninth centuries, together with the 
new Confucianism, new Taoism and Ch’an sect which developed be- 
tween the tenth and thirteenth centuries were all brought to Japan 
along with Chinese literature and art, and all, in their own ways, had 
an influence on Japanese culture. However, if we look at this period 
of a thousand years as a whole, it was Buddhism which had the strong- 
est influence, Confucianism coming second, and the influence of Tao- 
ism being so slight as to be scarcely worth mentioning. As far as 
the length of time taken for the various learned schools and religious 
sects which sprang up in China to be transmitted to Japan is con- 
cerned, some were brought over immediately after their first appear- 
ance, while others took a century or more, the time taken depending 
completely on the circumstances involved in each particular case. 
This article is supposed to deal with both Confucianism and Taoism, 
but since Japanese Taoism presents little material for discussion, Con- 
fucianism will inevitably occupy us chiefly. 

Japan, which in ancient times had no system of writing, became 


acquainted with Chinese ideographs little by little thanks to a cer- 
tain amount of contact with the continent and this, it seems, took 
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place at a fairly early date. The first official transmission of Con- 
fucianism took place, according to the Nihon-shoki, with the visits to 
Japan from Kudara in Korea of Ajiki and Wani in the second and 
third years of the reign of the emperor Ojin (284 and 285) respec- 
tively. However, there are mistakes in the dates given in the Nihon- 
shoki, and these visits probably took place about the year 400. It 
seems that from this time on there was a constant stream of scholars 
into Japan from Kudara. Confucian and other works were brought over 
little by little, and Confucian ideas of filial piety, brotherly love, 
modesty, and etiquette had an influence on Japanese ethics and lite- 
rature. Theories about In and Yang and the five elements were also 
imported. It seems that Buddhism also was practised from early times 
among foreigners and naturalised persons in Japan, but it was first 
introduced officially about a hundred and fifty years after the intro- 
duction of Confucianism when, in the middle of the sixth century 
(some say the seventh, some the thirteenth year of the Emperor Kimmei’s 
reign), Kudara sent presents of Buddhist statues and sacred works to 
Japan. However, a dispute soon arose as to whether Buddhism should 
be accepted or not, a dispute closely interwoven with political ques- 
tions and the struggle for power between noble families. The con- 
flict between the Mononobe and Soga families went on for several 
decades, and ended in the victory (at the end of the sixth century) of 
the Soga family, the pro-Buddhist faction. Although both Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism had been introduced into Japan via Korea, neither 
had, up to this time, undergone any very great development, and the 
period is, as it were, a preparatory one. In the time of the Empress 
Suiko, Prince Shotoku took over the reins of government (from the 
end of the sixth to the beginning of the seventh centuries). He imported 
continental culture on a large scale and worked for the creation of a 
new Japanese culture and the foundation of a new Japanese state ; 
he has many remarkable achievements to his credit—the beginning 
of direct intercourse with Sui, the calendar, government ranks, the 
promulgation of a constitution, the compilation of natural histories, 
the overhaul of foreign relations, the patronage of Buddhism, the 
building of temples, and many others. The works set in operation by 
Shétoku were continued, though they underwent many changes, after 
his death, leading to the social reconstruction of the Taika reforms 
and the establishment of a centralized government authority, centr- 
ing around the Emperor, in conformity with this new social structure, 
and to the promulgation of laws representing a further systematisation 
(the Taihd Code of 700 and the Y6r6é Code of 718), while they were 
also ultimately responsible for the brilliant flowering of a culture based 
on the T’ang model in the Nara period (710-784) and first half of 


— —E—————— 
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the Heian period (794-ca 900). During this period, envoys were sent 
to T’ang China thirteen times, beginning in the second year of the 
reign of the Emperor Jomei, (630), and ending in the sixth year of 
the Kwampei era, under the Emperor Uda (894) when a ban was 
placed on them. This was in accordance with the example of Prince 
Shotoku, who sent a messenger to Sui in 607. Many scholars and 
priests of the first rank came back with them to study in Japan, 
and T’ang culture was introduced into Japan in successive stages. 

There is a great deal that could be said concerning the culture 
of the Nara and Heian periods, but there is no space to discuss it here. 
To speak in general terms, however, much importance was attached 
to Buddhism by the country’s leaders as an instrument for maintain- 
ing peace and order in the country, and it attained great prosperity. 
Buddhism thus came to be a great driving force in politics, and some- 
times a source of political pressure. Nara Buddhism consisted of six 
sects—Sanron, Jodjitsu, Hossd, Kusha, Ritsu and Kegon. Some of these 
had never attained the status of independent sects in Six Dynasties 
and T’ang times in China, being no more than schools of learning, 
but in Nara Japan they all became fully fledged religious sects. The 
shift of capital to Nagaoka from Nara in 784 and the decision to move 
it again, this time to Kyoto, in 794, were partly due to a desire to escape 
from the pressure which Nara Buddhism was exerting on affairs of 
state. 

In the Heian period, two priests, Kikai and Saichd, went to T’ang 
China and brought back the teachings of the Shingon and Tendai sects, 
and thereafter these two sects became the main props of the Buddhist 
world in Japan. Confucianism, on the other hand, was used by the 
government officials and scholars and, together with literature, be- 
came one of the elements indispensable to the spiritual training of 
members of the ruling classes and intelligentsia ; it did not, however, 
in any direct fashion, reach the stage where it was the guiding spirit 
in politics and the basic principle governing the education of the 
masses. 

During the Nara period a university (daigaku) had been set up 
in the capital and national schools (kokugaku) in the provinces. The 
provisions of the education code controlling these were adopted from 
the T’ang system and the prescribed works were the Shiieki, Shosho, 
Moshi, Sanrai, Shunjii-sanden, Rongo and Kokyd. The method of 
study in each case was based on the T’ang-style commentaries. Dur- 
ing the Heian period, besides the official universities, many private 
schools and Confucian academies were established. These were the 
same for the most part as the official schools, as far as the method 
and aims adopted in studying Confucianism were concerned, though 
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there were some that included Buddhism in the curriculum. Much enthu- 
siastic study was devoted to literature, the China of T’ang and the 
Six Dynasties being taken as a model; favourite works were the 
Monzen and the Hakushi-monji. 

However, in the latter half of the Heian period (the first and 
second halves of this period are sometimes known as the Heian period 
and Fujiwara period respectively), an aristocratic government, which 
wielded absolute power, was set up under the Fujiwara family and 
this period thus saw the rise to favour of graceful Japanese poetry and 
prose centring around the elegant social and private lives of the court 
and nobility. At the same time the sending of envoys to China was 
suspended, thus bringing to an end the import of foreign culture ; the 
faithful transmission of Confucian learning came to depend on the 
Confucian doctors and their disciples. Moreover, an adjustment was 
effected between Chinese literature and Japanese poetry and prose, 
the former being indulged in to a certain extent as a pastime, while 
the art was developed of giving the ideographs in Chinese literature 
Japanese readings and of reading it in a Japanese fashion. 


The aristocratic government of the Fujiwara family tended to de- 
generate and lost its power of dealing with realities while, at the 
same time, its high-handedness and extravagance estranged the people 
as a whole. The one thing that prevented possible rebellions in this 
period was the military commissioners and local lords appointed to 
look after the provinces, who had amassed considerable military and 
economic power. From among the latter a warrior class with real 
power gradually grew up and came eventually to take into its own 
hands the political control of the whole country. The rise to power 
from the middle of the eleventh century onwards of Taira no Kiyomiri 
marks a turning point in this period and, in 1190, the authority of a 
military government in Kamakura was established under Minamoto 
no Yoritomo, marking the beginning of a new era. 

The Minamoto family fell from power after three generations, and 
the Kamakura military government was taken over by the H6jo family, 
whose authority lasted until the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
during which time a new cultural trend was born. This can only be 
touched on briefly here. The new rulers, coming as they did from 
robust military families, made a clean sweep of the effeminacy and 
frivolity of the court nobles and aristocracy, setting up in their place 
a clear-cut and straightforward utilitarianism. This trend is reflected in 
the learning, arts and religion of the period. In the field of Buddhism, 
Eisai and Dégen brought back from Sung China, where they had studied, 
the Rinzai and Sdd6 sects, subdivisions of the Zen sect, and the simplicity 
and straightforwardness of their teachings appealed to the country’s 
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military rulers. Further, as a means of bringing salvation to the common 
people, suffering as they were in the midst of the succession of disturbances 
and natural disasters which had occurred from the end of the Heian period 
onwards, new sects peculiar to Japan arose, such as the Jodo, Jédo-shinshi 
and Hokke sects, marking an escape from the old, over-formalised and 
tyrannical aristocratic Buddhism. Confucianism and In-Yang doctrines, 
however, had no power, their transmission depending entirely on the 
Confucian doctors and In-Yang scholars attached to the now debilitated 
court nobles and aristocracy. 

The Chinese who came to Japan via Korea did, of course, bring 
over Sung learning little by little, but as yet the study of ‘Li’, which 
represented the new Confucianism of Sung times, was almost un- 
known. What is perhaps more worthy of note is the development dur- 
ing this period of a new literary language produced by interlarding the 
native language with words taken from Chinese. 

The introduction of the study of Li into Japan began to progress 
slowly in the next (Muromachi) period (1338-1573), though this period 
was more remarkable for the flourishing of literature carried on prin- 
cipally by the learned monks at the famous five Zen monasteries of 
Kyoto, and it was not until the Tokugawa period, from the seven- 
teenth to the middle of the nineteenth centuries, that these studies became 
really popular and Shushism rose to be the guiding spirit behind the 
government’s political education system. 








FRANTISEK KAVKA 3 


THE HUSSITE MOVEMENT 
AND THE CZECH REFORMATION 


I 


ment refers to a broadly based social revolutionary movement 

which reaches its climax in the years 1419-1434. Its sociopolitical 
aims, expressed in the form of a religious programme (as is always the 
case in the Middle Ages), form the ideological content of the movement, 
which we may call the Czech Reformation. 

In order to understand the origin of Hussitism and the Czech Refor- 
mation we must go back to the 14th century, to the time when the 
Bohemian Kingdom was at the height of its power. It was in its extent 
a great Central European power. In addition to the Czech lands and 
Moravia, it embraced Upper and Lower Lusatia, Silesia and, for a time, 
Brandenburg. It could boast of fine, prosperous towns in which high- 
quality cloth-making provided export goods for South-Eastern and 
Eastern Europe, where trade flourished and, in some upland towns, were 
extensive silver mines, which ranked among the largest in Europe at 
that time. 

Charles IV (1348-1378) realised the long-cherished dream of the 
Czech kings and donned the crown of the Holy Roman Empire. Prague 
became one of the leading European cities, not only the seat of the 
imperial court until 1400 but also, from 1384, the seat of the first Central 
European university. It was the period when Gothic architecture devel- 
oped to its fullest in the land (many of these buildings stand to this day) 
and the Czech language won its place in literature. Czech became the 
official language of the royal office, although Latin was also employed 
for a long time, and as a literary language its maturity was proved by 
the fact that it became the medium of poetry and of theological writings 
and treatises. Such a rapid development of a national language, com- 
bined with a mature national consciousness, has no counterpart in Cen- 
tral Europe. The victory of the national language led to a remarkable 
spread of education among the lesser nobility, burghers and even some 
sections of the serfs. The crowning achievement of this cultural upsurge 
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was the publication towards the end of the 14th century of the Czech 
translation of the Bible. - 

During the reign of Wenceslas IV (1378-1419), the Bohemian state 
also became involved in the great wave of social conflicts which shook 
Europe during the second half of the century. A number of historians, 
secking the deeper causes of these great uprisings in many European 
countries including Flanders, France, England, Italy and Germany, have 
concluded that they were the expression of something like the first crisis 
of the feudal system '. The majority of the population of Bohemia were 
feudal serfs and the fact that by the middle of the 14th century almost 
all feudal obligations had been converted into money payments led to 
far-reaching results, when the productive capacity of agricultural pro- 
duction and of urban markets reached their limit. The growing demands 
of the nobility could then be met only by a worsening in the position of 
the masses of the people. The consequent state of tension was consider- 
ably heightened in the second half of the century by the rapacious policy 
of the Papal Curia, aimed at gleaning the greatest possible profits from 
the rich Czech lands. The Curia, by demanding payments from all who 
were given positions in the Church, assured itself a permanent source of 
income. In the same way, the Church turned all ceremonies into goods 
for purchase. This policy, combined with the growing demoralisation of 
the priesthood, led the Church into ever greater isolation, not only from 
the masses, but also from the other members of the governing classes. 

The Czech nobility began to see the annexation of Church estates as 
a way out of its own critical situation and, on the other hand, papal 
fiscalism provoked the people to such a degree that they began to doubt 
whether this could all be the work of God. Since many members of the 
Church hierarchy were of German origin the opposition to the Church 
involved a strong nationalist element. A similar situation also developed 
in the Bohemian towns, where the burghers, anxiously counting every 
coin, began to dream of having a cheap Church. Here, too, resistance to 
the Church was nationalist in character, for rich German merchants 
supported the ecclesiastical policy as an aid in opposing the growth of 
Czech craftsmanship. 

Towards the end of the 14th century we find a decided deterioration 
in the condition of the peasantry, craftsmen and urban poor ®, resulting 


1See work of the Czech historian F. Graus, “Die erste Krise des Feudalismus”, 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, Berlin, 1955/4, pp. 552-592, where further litera- 
ture is listed. 

2 Dealt with in the work of F. Graus, The Urban Poor in the Pre-Hussite Period, 
Prague, 1949 ; by the same author, History of the Country People in the Pre-Hussite 
Period, part II, Prague, 1957; and J. Macex, Tdbor in the Hussite Revolutionar 
Movement, part I, Prague, 1952, pp. 60-144 ; further literature mentioned in all (all 
the works printed in Czechoslovakia are in the Czech language). 
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in increasing discontent with the existing state of affairs. In view of the 
fact that the Church sanctioned the whole social system of the Middle 
Ages, it was against the Church that all opposition was directed. Hence 
there arose a great opposition movement embracing the nobility (par- 
ticularly the lesser nobility), the burghers and the masses of the people. 
This opposition was essentially directed against the whole of the social 
order of the day and, particularly among the masses, had a definitely 
anti-feudal character. 

People at that time, however, did not grasp the real causes of the 
growing poverty and the economic, social and political difficulties. The 
omnipotent position of the Church in the life of the day led to a belief 
that it must all be due to faults in religious life and its organization. Any 
criticism of the social order other than criticism of the Church and its 
teachings and practice was quite unthinkable. That is the social back- 
ground of the numerous heresies in the religious history of Europe at that 
time. 

The Czech lands are distinctive in that a complete system of anti- 
Church ideology, hitherto unmatched, was built up there. This was the 
unified system of the Czech Reformation *. 

The ideological content of Hussitism sprang from two sources. One 
of them was popular heresy, spread by word of mouth in the form of 
various fantastic prophesies of the end of the world, the collapse of the 
old order and the setting up of the government of Christ. A typical 
feature of these popular heresies was the demand for a lay clergy (priests 
being not considered as necessary go-betweens between men and God) 
and the return to a primitive, poor, apostolic Church. In literature these 
heresies are often equated with the Waldensian sect, incorrectly, al- 
though they had much in common ‘. 

The second source was learned criticism of the Church from the 
ranks of the clergy themselves. Especially after the scandalous papal 
schism of 1378, many of them became aware of the critical position of 
the Church and of the need for reform. Representatives of this tendency 


3In view of the extensive literature on Hussitism, which will be noted below in 
its context, { refer here only to the critical review of the most important literature to 
date given in the work of J. Macex, Tébor in the Hussite Revolutionary Movement, 
part I, pp. 11-41, to the comprehensive book by the same author, The Hussite Revolu- 
tionary Movement, Prague, 1952, available also in a Russian edition Gusitskoye revolu- 
cionnoye dvizhenie (The Hussite Revolutionary Movement), Moscow, 1954, and the 
work of R.R.Berrs, “The Social Revolution in Bohemia and Moravia in the later 
Middle Ages”, Past and Present, 1952/2, and by the same author, “Correnti religiose 
nazionali ed ereticali dalla fine del secolo XIV alla meta del XV", X° Congresso 
Internazionale di Scienze Storiche, Relazioni, vol. II, pp. 485-514. 

4R. Houma, “Sectarianism in Bohemia before the Hussite Revolution”, Collected 
Papers of the Philosophical Faculty of the Comenius University in Bratislava, vol. VI, 
no. 52, Bratislava, 1929, with a French summary. 
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in the Czech lands were the Austrian Konrdd Waldhauser (f¢ 1369), John 
Milié of Kromé#iz (¢ 1374) and above all Matthew of Janov. 

Matthew of Janov (c. 1350-1393)5 studied at the university of Paris 
where he took the degree of Master of Arts in 1376. On his return to 
Prague in 1381 he became a canon. As a preacher he did not meet with 
success because he was unable to win the interest of his listeners. He 
therefore withdrew into retreat and devoted himself entirely to literary 
work. He wrote an extensive work of several volumes “Regulae veteris 
et novi testamenti” (Rules of the Old and New Testaments)® in which 
he expounded the first Czech reformation system based on a thorough 
criticism of the theory and practice of the Church in the light of Bible 
teaching. He was the first to expose in full detail the rapacity current 
in the Church : poverty among the people was caused by the fact that 
priests lived at their expense ; priests were responsible not only for the 
material state of the people but also for the moral consequences when 
poverty drives men to steal and women to prostitution : “The result of 
the unmeasured luxury enjoyed by the priests is that blameless wretches 
are exposed to multiple exploitation and oppression, some are left at the 
mercy of starvation, thirst and nakedness, others in their extreme poverty 
are driven by priestly avarice to crime” ’. Matthew of Janov fought 
against everything which contributed to this ecclesiastical pomp, such 
as indulgences, pilgrimages and particularly the misuses of the worship 
of the saints and their relics, statues and pictures : “Hypocritical priests 
willingly love and praise the Saints in Heaven, because in their name 
they receive many rich gifts from Christian people, they have fat bene- 
fices and money from masses, sacrifices, Saints’ days and collections, all 
held in the name of the Holy Saints” *. For the same reasons he opposed 
monks and monasteries, regarding them as superfluous. He arrived at a 
very radical conception of the Church (independently of Wycliffe), defin- 
ing it as a “society of God’s saints, who live and act according to the 
spirit and life of Jesus Christ” *. Matthew of Janov was not, however, 
a fighter : when he was called before the ecclesiastical court he renounced 
his views. Nevertheless, his works had an influence, particularly on his 
pupil Jakoubek of Stiibro and also on John Hus. 

The influence of these reformers, of whom only the most outstanding 
have been mentioned here, was restricted to university circles. They 
prepared the ground for a favourable reception to the ideas of John 


5 The chief monograph is by V. Kysat, Master Matthew of Janov, Prague, 1905. 

* Matruew oF Janov, Regulae veteris et novi testamenti, ed. V. Kysar, part I-IV, 
Innsbruck, 1908-13, part V, Prague, 1927. 

, — III, tr. 6, kap. 82. 

8 Ibi 


* Regulae Ill, tr. 4, dist. 4, kap. 5. 
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Wycliffe, whose theological writings became known in the university 
around 1400 (his philosophical works were already known before 1390). 

The growth of the movement against the Church required something 
which would serve as a bridge between popular heresy and learned 
criticism. A work was needed which would not be confined in its influ- 
ence to educated circles, but would become the spiritual possession of 
the great masses of the people. This was achieved by the life and work 
of the man who gave his name to the whole movement— John Hus. 


II 


John Hus (1371-1415) © was born of poor parents in the southern 
Bohemian town of Husinec near Prachatice. He studied at Prague uni- 
versity where, as a poor student, he made first-hand acquaintance with 
the poverty of the common people. In 1396 he became Magister, which 
gave him the right to lecture in the faculty of free arts, and he continued 


The main descriptive sources on Hus, relating almost exclusively to his activit 
in Constance, are published in the edition Fontes rerum Bohemicarum, tom. VIII, ed. 
by V. Novornf, Prague, 1932 ; this includes the fundamental work by Petr of Mladoiio- 
vice, Hus’s pupil and eye-witness of the trial at Constance, “Relatio de Magistro 
Johanne Hus” (pp. 25-120 of above-mentioned edition). Remaining sources relating to 
the life of Hus published in Documenta Mag. Joannis Hus vitam, doctrinam, causam 
in Constantiensi concilio actam... illustrantia, ed. F. Patacxt, Prague, 1869. Hus as a 
man is revealed in his extensive correspondence, Latin and Czech, for critical edition 
of which see M. John Hus Correspondence and Documents, ed. V. Novotnf, Prague, 
1920. — Latin works of Hus were published (incomplete) by Luther's leading pupil 
Flacius Illyricus in two massive folios M. J. Hus et Hieronymi Pragensis Monumenta 
et Opera, Narnberg, 1558, 2nd ed., the same, 1715. This is unfortunately so far the 
only edition which makes the Latin works of Hus available in the world. Hus’s Czech 
writings were published in 3 vols.: Master Jan Hus, collected Czech Works, by K. J. 
Ersen, Prague, 1865-67. The Latin writings began to be issued in Mag. J. Hus opera 
omnia, parts I-VI, ed. V. FrajSuHans, Prague, 1903-08, but only 5 wale were printed 
and not the most important. Similarly the Czech translation of Hus’s Latin works 
M. J. Hus, Collected Works, ed. M. Svosopa, parts I-VI, Prague, 1904-05, remained 
unfinished. A complete edition of Hus’s works is therefore an urgent task for Czecho- 
slovak historiography. A list of all works by Hus known so far was compiled by the 
foremost Hussite research worker F. M. Barto’, The Literary Work of M. J. Hus, 
Prague, 1948. — The pioneer literary work on Hus was the today classic description 
of his life and work by F. Patacky in the third part of his History of the Czech 
Nation, known to the European public through the lively paraphrase by Ernest Denis, 
Huss et la guerre des Hussites, Paris, 1878. An incentive to new research was the five- 
hundredth anniversary of Hus’s death, on the occasion of which appeared : J. SepiAx, 
M. Jan Hus, Prague, 1915, written from the Catholic point of view, and the largest 
existing monograph by V. Novotny and V. Kysat, M. Jan Hus, Life and Work, 5 vols., 
Prague, 1919-31. The latest research on the life of Hus has been collected by F. M. 
Barto’, Bohemia in Hus’s Time, Prague, 1947. A new view of Hus from the point of 
view of Marxist historiography, in which Z. Nejeprf in his study Hus and our Times, 
Prague, 1952, was the pioneer, was given by M. Macnovec, Hus’s Teaching and Signi- 
ficance in the Traditions of the Czech Nation, Prague, 1953. 
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in his studies in the theological faculty. In 1400 he was ordained a priest. 
As he himself recounted, he originally intended to lead the carefree life 
of a priest and wait until fortune should bring him a richer living ; but 
as he came to see the contrast between the dissipated life of the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy and the poverty of the common people he renounced 
his desire for a career in the Church. He did not, therefore, hesitate in 
1402 to accept the post of preacher in the newly-established Bethlehem 
Chapel in Prague (built by certain Prague burghers as a centre for Czech 
preaching in the spirit of the Reform movement) where the poorer 
townspeople formed the majority of the congregation. At the same time 
he continued his studies and in 1404 became a Bachelor of Theology. His 
first large work, an exposition of Peter Lombard’s theological text- 
book “Super quator sententiarum” ', was a product of his university 
teaching. 

At this time Hus became caught up in the disputes at Prague univer- 
sity concerning the writings of Wycliffe. He began to study these writ- 
ings in 1398 and copied some of them by hand. The English thinker was, 
next to Matthew of Janov, a welcome helper in his own meditations. Hus 
was not primarily a theological thinker ; for him the main problems were 
moral and social—i.e. the reform of the life of the clergy and people, 
teaching about the Church and obedience to the Church, the position of 
the papacy, secular and spiritual power. Abstract theological considera- 
tions about God, angels, the soul, creation, sacraments, Christ and so on 
were foreign to him and, in so far as he gave them attention, he did not 
diverge from the teachings of the Church. For this reason Hus adopted 
only those of Wycliffe’s ideas which were close to his own thinking and 
independently developed these further, while he never accepted others of 
Wycliffe’s opinions, in particular rejecting his teaching on remanence ™. 

A typical feature of Hus’s activity was that he made his criticism 
of the Church and its representatives (and thus the whole of feudal 
society) a public matter, addressing himself especially to the mass of the 
common people through his sermons, in which he made public the 
opinions expressed in his various treatises. The core of Hus’s criticism 
of the Church was his assertion that the cause of evil within the Church 


11 Mag. Joh. Hus opera omnia, ed. V. Fiajy3uHans, tom. II. 

12 Hus was incorrectly degraded to the level of a mere recapitulator of Wycliffe’s 
thoughts by J. Losertu, Hus und Wiclif. Zur Genesis der hussitischen Lehre, Prag- 
Leipzig, 1884 ; 2nd ed., 1925; the inadmissibility of Loserth’s view was last demon- 
strated by F, M. Barto$, Hussitism and Foreign Authors, Prague, 1931, pp. 20-58. In 
those cases where Hus adopted Wycliffe’s opinions he made a great contribution in 
that—as Barto’ writes—“it was Hus who, in his long struggle and through his death, 
saved Wycliffe’s work from destruction. What was in England almost obliterated grew 
in Bohemia in such strength that it could not be overcome”. 
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is the lust for property : “For almost all Christendom is poisoned and 
perverted in spirit by that miserable commodity which Christ has 
named the evil of Mammon ; wherefrom arise quarrels among Popes, 
bishops and priests. Dogs fight for a bone, take away the bone and they 
stop” *. In his demand for the secularization of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty Hus spoke not only for the burghers, but also for the great major- 
ity of the nobility. Even at the court of King Wenceslas IV such a 
programme was sympathetically received. 

The fight about Wycliffe within the university was also intensi- 
fied by the fact that almost all the Czech Masters defended his ideas, 
while the German Masters opposed them. In 1409, King Wenceslas, 
in order to win the support of Prague university in his negotiations 
with the French delegation which had proposed the rejection of both 
the Roman and Avignon Popes, at Hus’s suggestion excluded the in- 
fluence of the German Masters on decisions within the university. The 
Czech Masters then gave their support to the King when, in opposi- 
tion to the Archbishop of Prague, he agreed to the calling of the Coun- 
cil of Pisa. The Roman Pope and the Archbishop of Prague regarded 
Hus as the man responsible for the defeat of their policy and started 
a campaign against him and his friends. Supporters of Wycliffe were 
excommunicated and Hus was charged at the Papal court and for- 
bidden to preach in private chapels such as the Bethlehem Chapel in 
Prague. 

Hus was faced with a vital decision. To obey the Church hierarchy 
and cease preaching would mean to foresake everything which he 
had proclaimed hitherto, while disobedience meant a struggle with 
the Church, the end of which was not difficult to foretell. Hus called 
the people of Bethlehem Chapel on 25th July, 1410, explained the situa- 
tion and asked them it they wished to support him in the coming 
struggle. With their enthusiastic agreement he decided to continue 
preaching. This appeal to the people and rebellion against the Church 
hierarchy was Hus’s first revolutionary act. The Archbishop excom- 
municated him and caused Wycliffe’s books to be publicly burnt, but 
these acts were quite fruitless. The Archbishop incurred the King’s 
anger and found it wise to leave the country, while Hus continued his 
strong criticism of the Church and its representatives. 

In the years 1410-1411 Hus’s power was at its height : he is excom- 
municated but nobody takes any notice of that ; the King protects him 
and confiscates the estates of the prelates who attack him ; the Arch- 
bishop places an interdict on Prague, but very few of the clergy dare 


%8 Postilla, in M. Jan Hus, Collected Works, ed. V. FiaySuans, vol. VI, p.78. 
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to obey his order. Hus controls Prague from his pulpit '* ; his name 
is connected with the famous 1411 controversy in the university which 
he led and which ended in favour of Wycliffe’s teachings. The way 
in which Hus imparted his thoughts to his listeners is shown by his 
treatise “De sex erroribus” (On Six Errors), which was directed against 
the clergy and in which he defended heresy and attacked simony. He 
had this tract written up on the walls of Bethlehem Chapel, where it 
was discovered during the reconstruction of the Chapel undertaken on 
the initiative of the Czech government in 1949 *. 

The Papal Curia realised that it could accomplish nothing against 
Hus as long as the King was on his side. It therefore stopped its attacks 
and waited patiently until such time as Hus should break with the 
royal power. This happened in 1412. At that time the Roman Pope, 
John XXIII, proclaimed indulgences for those who contributed to 
his war with Pope Gregory XII and his ally Ladislas, King of Naples. 
The dubious nature of this affair was accentuated by the huckster-like 
manner in which the indulgences were sold. In the stormy anti-ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere of Bohemia the sale of these indulgences was like 
pouring oil on the flames. Indeed, among the reformers a campaign 
had already been waged against indulgences and Hus and his friend 
Jakoubek of Stiibro had strongly opposed them. The King, however, 
became an advocate of the trade in indulgences, because he had been 
promised a share of the profits. An attack on indulgences meant an 
attack on the King’s interests. The uproar against indulgences broke 
out spontaneously in many places and Hus was again faced by a 
serious decision. To retreat at this moment in order to keep the King’s 
favour would mean the betrayal of his life’s work, the betrayal of 
those who followed and believed in him. His friends withdrew before 
the King’s wrath and advised him to do the same. Hus, however, re- 
mained faithful to the great aim of church and social reform and on 
17th July, 1412, he made a scathing public analysis of the indulgence 
bull in which he described the Pope as Antichrist *. 

The King threw his whole weight on the side of the indulgences 
and during bloody fights in the streets and churches three young jour- 
neymen were arrested and executed as a warning by the Prague City 
Fathers, among whom there was a strong German element. These were 


“4 Hus’s sermons in Bethlehem Chapel in the years 1410-1411 were published under 
the title “Sermones in Bethlehem” by V. FrajSnans, Bulletin of the Czech Royal Society 
of Science, vol. 1939-42. 

4% Latin and Czech text published by B. Rysa, Bethlehem Texts, Prague, 1951, 

. 41-104. 
- 18 “Quaestio de indulgentiis”, in the Niirnberg Monumenta et opera, tom. I, Ist 
ed., pp. 174-189, 2nd ed., pp. 215-235. 








the first sacrifices of the Hussite revolutionary movement. Their fune- 
ral was the occasion for a great demonstration and they were buried 
in the Bethlehem Chapel. Fighting broke out anew in the streets. Hus, 
at this time, developed Wycliffe’s bold conception that authorities who 
commit deadly sins lose the moral qualification for carrying out their 
offices (“nullus est digne et iustus civilis dominus, dum est in peccato 
mortali”) ‘7. The Papal Curia, seeing that Hus had lost the King’s sup- 
port, did not hesitate to excommunicate him again and to threaten an 
interdict if this was not obeyed. The struggle became unequal. To- 
wards the end of 1412 Hus decided to leave Prague so that the blood 
of his supporters should not be shed in vain. He found refuge in the 
country with friends among the Czech nobility. 

The years of Hus’s exile are the culminating period of his literary 
activity. His most famous work, the treatise “De ecclesia” (On the 
Church), written in 1413, still caused a sensation a hundred years 
after when it was printed at Luther’s instigation '*. In it, drawing on 
the teachings of Matthew of Janov and Wycliffe, Hus subjects the 
Church to a detailed criticism. The Church is for him the communion 
of those believers predestined by God for salvation and its head is not 
the Pope but Christ. This view had enormous social significance and 
was truly revolutionary. Hus was not concerned with obscure disputes 
about predestination, but with proving that the true Church was in- 
visible in order to be able to fight against the visible Church, that is 
against what at that time was the most powerful institution of the 
whole feudal world. 

This teaching undermined the political power of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, above all of the papacy. If the Pope is not the head of the 
Church, then it is not necessary to obey him or the Cardinals. “If (a 
faithful disciple of Christ) truly discerns,” said Hus, “that an order 
by the Pope is in contradiction to the commandments or to Christ’s 
councils or tends to harm the Church, then he must courageously op- 
pose it in order not to share in a crime by agreement with it” 4°. The 
principle “devianti papae rebellare” had, however, a wider signifi- 
cance and related to the refusal to obey any authority which was con- 
trary to the commandments of Christ. According to Hus, to refuse 
the harmful orders of a superior is true obedience not only to God 
and his law but also to the superior, because the subject person thus 


17 From the treatise “Contra Palet”, Niirnberg ed., tom. I, Ist ed., p. 131 et seq., 
2nd ed., p. 162. 
18 In the Nirnberg ed. Monumenta et Opera, tom. I, Ist ed., pp. 196-255, 2nd ed., 
p. 243-318 ; viz. also English translation De ecclesia. The Church by John Huss, trans- 
Prted with Notes and Introduction by D.S. Scar, New York, Scribners Sons, 1915. 
1® Niirnberg ed., tom. I, Ist ed., pp. 235-236, 2nd ed., pp. 293-294. 
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performs a good act and turns the other from evil. Obedience to wrong 
orders, which are in contradiction to Christ’s commandments, causes 
both the blinded to fall into the abyss *°. 

There can be no doubt about the revolutionary nature of these 
opinions, expressed at a time when daily conflicts were taking place 
in the country between the serfs and their masters, between the numer- 
ous craftsmen and urban poor and the German patricians in the 
towns, and between country and townspeople together against the 
Church. The danger of Hus’s opinions for the papacy and its political 
aspirations was clearly recognised later by his judges at Constance. 
It is significant that of 30 articles by Hus which were condemned, not 
less than 13 dealt directly or indirectly with his opinions on the papacy. 
His views, however, did not remain confined to Latin treatises, he 
made them known to a wide public in his sermons and in his Czech 
writings. 

Hus’s first thoughts while in exile, far from the university and in 
daily contact with the Czech country people, were for these listeners 
and future readers. His literary work in Czech is not so extensive as 
in Latin, but it is more important. In it he spoke to the whole Czech 
nation and his writings are classics of Czech literature. His interest 
in his mother tongue dates from before his exile. It is very probable 
that he co-operated in the work of editing the Czech translation of the 
Bible. Around 1406 he wrote a short dissertation “De ortographia 
Bohemica” (On Czech spelling), in which he made proposals for spelling 
reform (abolition of diagraphs for the expression of soft sibilants, such 
as remain to this day in Polish for example, and the introduction of 
diacritic symbols for indicating softness and length of sounds) which 
are basic to this day. In preparing for consistent literary work in the 
Czech language Hus was faced with the problem of the lack of a writ- 
ten language. In his work he codified the central Czech dialect for 
this purpose. He also showed his literary talent in the composition of 
several Czech hymns, with melodies, and gave every encouragement 
to congregational singing in Czech. He was thus the pioneer of Hus- 
site popular song. 

Hus’s Czech writings are concerned with questions of daily life, 
with the clarification of fundamental principles of Christian morality 
and they are full of penetrating criticism of social evils. In 1412 he had 
already completed a fairly lengthy work in Czech, “An Exposition of 
Faith, the Decalogue and the Pater Noster”, which is a commentary 
on the three chief prayers. He here explains the basic rules of Christian 
morality in a live, practical way, using vivid language and basing his 


2 Ibid., 1st ed., pp. 238-239, 2nd ed., pp. 296-298. 
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account on a thorough knowledge of the life of the people while sharp- 
ly criticising the scandalous life led by the priests and nobles. The work 
was topical for a long time, so that an edition was published in 1520 *". 
There is also “On Knowing the True Road to Salvation”, sometimes 
known as “Daughter” (Dcerka), in which he gives a moving descrip- 
tion of the ideal, morally perfect life of a Christian *. At the beginning 
of 1413 he finished one of his main works, “Books on Simony”, an 
interpretation of Wycliffe’s treatise “De simonia” **. Its value lies not 
in the fundamental theses, which are not new, but in the rich docu- 
mentary material drawn from his own wide experience. Hus’s treatise 
cut deep, sparing no one from the Pope to the least of monks, and is 
imbued with a high moral fervour culminating in the revelation that 
simony above all robs the common people, depriving them of their | 
last savings under the guise of religion. For Hus the only way to abo- 
lish this evil was the expropriation of the Church : “Therefore simony 
will not be driven out from Holy Church so long as priests do not 
relinquish their estates and their domination” **. Like Wycliffe, Hus 
considered that this expropriation must be carried out by temporal 
powers. 

The conception of the secularization of the Church is dealt with 
in Hus’s most extensive Czech work, dating from the end of 1413, “Pos- 
tilla” *5. It is a compilation of sermons delivered on Sundays and feast 
days, in which his most important views are contained in abbreviated 
form : secularization of Church property, condemnation of the exploi- 
tation of the poor, a call to the lords to be just and merciful and to 
the serfs to obey such lords. “Postilla” is the culmination of his lite- | 
rary work. It was read widely by the Czech people throughout the 
Middle Ages for its easy language (it was printed in 1563, 1564 and | 
1592), it was an encouragement in the hard times of Habsburg oppres- 
sion and the Jesuit counter-reformation, being hidden from the spy- 
ing eyes of the inquisitors and read at secret gatherings. 

Hus’s work was interrupted by the calling of the Council in Con- 
stance. While he had so far refused to be judged by a Pope of such 
doubtful repute as John XXIII, he could not refuse to appear before 
the court of the Council, which was supposed to be working for the 
same aim as himself, that is reform of the Church. Hus not only did 
not hesitate but longed to be able to expound his teachings before 


21K. J. Ersen, Collected Czech Works of M. J. Hus, vol. I, pp. 1-386. 

* Last published by V. FrajSuans, M. J. Hus, Collected Works, vol. V. 

3 Ditto., vol. I, pp. 387-478. 

* L.c., p. 157. 

25 Ed. a FrajSuans, M. ]. Hus, Collected Works, vol. VI ; German translation of 
not quite half by J. Nowotnt, Predigten iiber die Sonn-Festtagsevangelien des Kirchen- 
jahres, 1, Gérlitz, 1854-55. 
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such a forum. In the autumn of 1414 he left for Constance, accom- 
panied by several Czech nobles. 

The Cardinals, however, did not intend to discuss his views with 
him. Soon after his arrival in Constance he was arrested by the Coun- 
cil and imprisoned. Only strong protests by Czech nobles forced the 
Roman-German King Sigismund, who was to be heir to the Czech 
throne, to obtain a public hearing after Hus had endured six months’ 
imprisonment. In vain Hus demanded to be allowed to present a rea- 
soned defence. The Cardinals demanded either agreement or rejection 
of individua! clauses in the accusation which was read to him. At the 
first and second hearing Hus was shouted down. He disproved a num- 
ber of the charges and showed that he had not taught the matters 
alleged. He vainly demanded, however, that he should be convinced 
from the Bible that he was wrong in the case of those theses which he 
had accepted as representing his views. The third hearing was deci- 
sive, when the Cardinals brought forward accusations acknowledged 
by Hus, that is: the demand for moral qualifications on the part of 
spiritual and temporal lords, the possibility of refusing obedience, 
teaching about the Church. Hus was mainly accused of proclaiming 
these views publicly, of encouraging people to disobey and to take 
Church property. Without any discussion on the error of his views, 
he was called upon to recant his teachings. This he refused to do as 
long as he was not convinced from the Scriptures. 

For the Church, which was well informed about the strong oppo- 
sition movement in the Czech lands and about Hus’s popularity both 
among the people and the Czech lords, it would have been more advan- 
tageous to avoid his execution. That is why leading members of the 
Council visited him several times in prison and tried to persuade him 
to recant, presenting him with various compromise formulas to sign. 
Hus, however, was aware of the significance of his stand. He main- 
tained his attitude and forced the Church authorities to hand him over 
on 6th July, 1415, to the secular powers to be burnt. His heroic death 
resulted in complete discredit for the Church in Bohemia, the end of 
the preparatory period of the Hussite revolutionary ideology and the 
beginning of the era of open revolutionary uprising. 

In 1416 the Church itself again gave proof that revolution was the 
only course by burning Jerome of Prague, a Master of the university 
and friend of Hus, whose courage and eloquence aroused the admira- 
tion of the Italian humanist Poggio Bracciolini, who was present and 
gave an account of Jerome’s trial in a letter to his friend Lionard 
Bruni of Arezzo **. 


28 Ed. V. Novotnt in Fontes rerum Bohemicarum, VIII, pp. 323-334; in same 
edition further descriptive sources on Jeronym; issued in already cited Nurnberg edition. 
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The whole revolutionary movement bore the name of Hus and 
the Chalice came to be its symbol. Shortly before Hus’s departure for 
Constance his friend and successor as preacher in the Bethlehem 
Chapel in Prague, Jakoubek of St¥ibro (Jacobellus de Misa f 1429) *, 
started to give the Sacrament in both kinds (“sub utraque specie”— 
the origin of the term utraquist). Jakoubek came from a small village 
near the western Bohemian town of Stiibro and was a contemporary 
and fellow student of Hus. He took his Bachelor of Arts at Prague 
university at the same time as Hus in 1393 and in 1397 the Master- 
ship. Matthew of Janov had a strong influence on him. In 1402 he 
was ordained a priest and then became Bachelor of Theology. 

Both he and Hus soon became aquainted with the works of Wycliffe 
through their teacher Stanislav of Znojmo. Jakoubek differed from 
Hus in accepting Wycliffe’s teaching on remanence, in defence of 
which, during the disputes in the university in 1406-1407, he pub- 
lished his first well-known treatise “Tractatus de remanencia panis” *. 
With Hus he energetically propagated the secularization of church 
property in a treatise in 1407 **. Jakoubek called on the clergy to give 
up their property voluntarily and to return to the life of the early 
apostolic Church. Since, however, there was small hope of this taking 
place, he called on the State to expropriate church estates, to make 
them available for the common good and to provide the priests only 
with food and clothing. During the upheavals of 1410, when the Arch- 
bishop had Wycliffe’s writings burnt, he defended them in university 
disputations and ended with an impassioned call to struggle against 
the Antichrist *°. 

When professors of the theological faculty, alarmed at the threats 
of the papal Curia, were silent, Jakoubek was the only one to con- 
tinue the fight for Wycliffe. He stood by Hus during the indulgence 
struggles *!, and was generally considered to be Hus’s successor after 
the latter’s departure into exile, so that later he took his place in the 
pulpit of Bethlehem Chapel. We have a record of his preaching in 


27There is as yet no large monography on Jakoubek; Z. Nejeptf wrote an 
extensive study about him in his History of Hussite Song in the Hussite Wars, Prague, 
1913, pp. 58-105 ; a list of his works was compiled by F. M. Barro3, Literary Work of 
M. Jahoubek of St#ibro, Prague, 1925 ; the latter author has also written a number of 
articles on Jakoubek. 

*8 Published incomplete by J.SepiAx, Studies and Texts of Czech Religious 
History, 1, Prague, 1914-15. 

* Quoted according to “Magne sanctitatis”, published by above, II, pp. 449-462. 

3 Defensio libri Decalogi M. Joh. Vicleph, ed. J. SepuAx, l|.c., Il, pp. 316-328. 

31 His treatise of 1412 was long considered to be the work of Hus and was pub- 
lished as such in Czech translation by V. Fray8uans in M. J. Hus, Collected Works, II, 
pp. 357-371 ; F. M. Barro’ recognised it as Jakoubek’s work, “M. J. Hussii Tractatus 
responsivus”, Periodical of the National Museum, vol. 1927, pp. 25-27. 
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the Postilla for 1413-1416 **. As an ardent supporter of the return of 
the Church to apostolic poverty and to its early state Jakoubek strongly 
attacked all so-called human contrivances, in particular the institu- 
tion of the university and its titles (“Sermo contra graduatos”), oral 
confession which was definitely introduced by the Lateran Council in 
i215 (“Tractatus de confessione vocali”), the cult of pictures and relics 
of the saints, etc. By his translation of the missal he contributed greatly 
to the introduction of the Czech language at Mass and Vespers and 
the use of Czech in all services. It was due to his influence on the 
question of whether it is permissible to defend Christ’s teaching by the 
sword that the university later, under the pressure of the revolutionary 
movement, took up a favourable attitude. 

A great commotion was caused by Jakoubek’s fight for the restora- 
tion of Communion from the Cup as being a custom of the Early 
Church later discontinued. This was also his greatest literary struggle, 
marking a further decisive step towards a break with the official 
Church. Hus himself advised Jakoubek to wait until after his return 
from Constance. However, when it became clear that Hus would not 
return, Jakoubek refused to hold back and in October 1414 invited 
the whole university, as was the custom, to a public dispute about the 
Chalice. A week later he introduced the use of the Chalice in the 
Prague church of St. Martin-in-the-Wall. This question was of far- 
reaching social significance. It abolished the superiority of priests 
over laymen, symbolized by Communion from the Cup being reserved 
only for priests, and so tended to the democratization of society. Hus 
sent his agreement on the question of the Chalice from Constance in 
November 1414 (treatise “De sanguine Christi sub specie vini”). The 
banning of the Chalice by the Church, proclaimed by the Council on 
15th July, 1415, clearly convicted it of falsifying the teaching of Christ, 
for even in its condemnation the Council had to admit that the Chalice 
had been used for centuries. If the Church could refuse to submit to 
the authority of Christ on such a manifestly clear question, then it 
was obvious that there was no possibility of agreement. Hence the 
Chalice rapidly became widely accepted as the symbol of the Hussite 
revolutionary movement, a symbol of the fight for the removal of 
all social privileges. 

News reached Prague about the condemnation of Hus at the same 
time as that about the banning of the Chalice. Soon after, Jakoubek, 


%So far unpublished ; Jakoubek wrote altogether nearly 20 extensive Postilla 
works, up to 1420 in Latin, then in Czech ; Discourse on the Revelation of St. John, ed. 
by F. Simex, Prague, 1932/33, was published ; Sunday Epistles appeared in print in 
1564 already as part of Hus’s Postilla. 
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as Hus had once done, had the words of his treatise in defence of Com- 
munion in both kinds, “Salvator noster” **, inscribed on the walls of 
Bethlehem Chapel and later he added a tract about the sacrament for 
children from the Chalice (“De communione parvulorum”) *. During 
this stormy period of the fight about the Chalice, he again came for- 
ward with a thesis about the secularization of Church property, which 
was already beginning to be a practical question with the translation 
of Wycliffe’s “Decalogue” into Czech (“Dialogue between Truth and 
Falsehood about the Poverty of the Clergy”). His views on the Chalice 
spread like an avalanche so that even the hesitant Prague university 
approved it ceremoniously in March 1417. 

‘In spite of Jakoubek’s radicalism his opinions soon began to lag 
behind the rapid advance of events. The belief held by Hus and Jakou- 
bek that state power would achieve reform through secularization was 
shown to be mistaken. King Wenceslas gradually passed over to the 
side of reaction. The situation demanded new and bolder revolutionary 
leaders. In many places people began to drive out their priests and 
establish Hussite priests in their place. Many members of the Czech 
nobility, from among whom a sharp protest had been sent to Con- 
stance against the execution of Hus, began to annex church estates. 
There were stormy events in the towns. Country people gathered in 
various remote places to listen to Hussite preachers. Thoughts which 
Hus had not been able to express were now the order of the day. The 
great masses of the people were taking an increasingly leading part 
in events. 

In Prague the lesser craftsmen and urban poor were not satisfied 
by Jakoubek’s programme and found other leaders. Nicholas of Dres- 
den had attracted attention during Hus’s lifetime. He was of German 
origin, but evidently preached in Czech and stood out as a sharp critic 
of patrician government in the town **. Like Hus he strongly attacked 
the papacy (treatise “Cortina de Antichristo”). He spread his ideas 
through Prague in an original manner by having pictures carried 
through the streets which depicted contrasting scenes from the life of 
the early and the contemporary Church. His sermons were full of 
visions of the approaching end of the world and the coming of Christ 
on earth. This was chiliasm, a typical doctrine of the poverty-stricken 
masses, who saw no other escape from want and the evils of society 
than the destruction of this world. He expressed the interests of the 


%3 Inscriptions on the walls discovered during reconstruction work on Bethlehem 
Chapel in 1949, text published by B. Rysa, Bethle Texts, Prague, 1951, pp. 105-141. 

*% Published as above, pp. 141-165. 

%8 No large monograph so far ; for literature see J. Macex, Tdbor in the Hussite 
Revolutionary Movement, 1, pp. 191. 
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lesser craftsmen with his opposition to revenues and usury (treatise 
“De usura”). He fought beside Jakoubek for the use of the Chalice 
and called for the renewal of the practices of the early Church. 

While Nicholas of Dresden did not live to see the start of the 
revolutionary struggles, his pupil, John of Zeliv (f 1422), continued 
his work. John of Zeliv also represented the interests of the lesser crafts- 
men and the poor in his uncompromising fight against the patricians 
and rich craftsmen **. He condemned trade and many crafts. He held 
that only those who really work can truly say “our daily bread”, while 
others, such as kings, princes, prelates and councillors eat bread as 
thieves and robbers *’. He therefore declared the biblical “He who 
works not shall not eat” (“qui non laborat, non manducet”) a revolu- 
tionary slogan. He speaks of working people as of saints who are the 
hands of society while peasants are the legs. His sermons, like those 
of Nicholas of Dresden, are filled with visions of the approaching end 
of the world. 


III 


When King Wenceslas IV tried to suppress the revolutionary move- 
ment in Prague, and the German City Fathers, encouraged by his atti- 
tude, started to drive out Hussite priests, the patience of the Prague 
people was at an end. On 30th July, 1419, under the leadership of 
John of Zeliv, they took the Town Hall by storm and assumed power 
in the city. The German patricians and prelates were expelled from 
Prague and other towns and their property was confiscated. In the 
country districts monasteries and the mansions of members of the church 
hierarchy were captured and the Czech nobles took the opportunity 
to annex church land *. All revolutionary elements, from the lesser 


% The sermons of John of Zeliv are very incompletely preserved. Only his Latin 
notes for sermons, partly from 1418 and 1419, are known. The first part was published 
by A. MotnAr, Existing Sermons of John of Zeliv from the year 1419, vol. 1, Prague, 
1953. F. M. Barro attributes one Postilla to him (Periodical of the National Museum, 
1927). No large monograph on Zeliv has yet been written, there are only partial 
studies such as B. AuSrecxA, John of Zeliv as a Politician, Prague, 1925; E. Stem, 
“Zeliv as a Religious Personality”, Bulletin of the Czech Royal Society of Science, vol. 
1947, and most recently the already quoted works by F.Graus and J. Macex. 

87 See F. Graus, The Urban Poor in the Pre-Hussite Period, p. 169. 

%° The chief descriptive source for the beginnings of Hussitism is the Latin chro- 
nicle by Lawrence of Bfezova, “Chronicon Hussitarum”, ed. J. Gout, Fontes rerum 
Bohemicarum, tom. V, Prague, 1893. This includes other descriptive sources for the 
period. The remaining Latin sources were published by C. Hérier, Geschichtsschreiber 
der hussitischen Bewegung in Béhmen, I-III, Prague, 1856-1866 (in the edition Fontes 
rerum Austriacarum). The Latin chronicle by Pope Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Historia 
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nobility (and even some members of the higher nobility) to the burghers, 
the serfs and the poor of the towns and countryside, united in the attack 
on the Church. Later, however, two groups arose within the Hussite 
revolutionary movement: the peasant-plebeian and the nobles and 
burghers, each following different aims. 

The new town of T4bor in southern Bohemia, founded in 1420, 
became the centre of the peasant-plebeian wing of Hussitism. The 
historical significance of the revolutionary Tabor poor consists in the 
fact that they put forward for the first time in the history of man- 
kind a widely conceived plan for the destruction of the feudal social 
system and for the building up of a new society on the basis of equality 
of ownership. This programme was even put into practice in Tabor 
and other southern Bohemian towns. 

The programme of the Tabor poor in 1420 was based on chiliasm. 
Although the only sources available to us about the opinions of the 
Tabor chiliasts are gained from their opponents and are therefore ten- 
dentiously distorted, it is still possible by analysing them to come to 
a reliable conclusion about the movement *. The Taborites differed 
from other chiliast groups known to us in that they held that the 
end of the world was approaching only for sinners, while the just 
would rule together with Christ, who was to descend on earth, his 
rule not being confined to one thousand years. They also differed from 
the other chiliast movements in not waiting passively for the end of 
the world ; on the contrary, they declared the need to fight and to deal 
mercilessly with prelates, monasteries and also with those members 
of the nobility who did not join them. The demand for the complete 
removal of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and secession from the Catho- 
lic Church was accompanied by the call for the removal of temporal 
feudal lords also **. Similarly, the abolition of all obligations imposed 
on serfs, particularly all interest payments, contributions, taxes and 
tithes to the Church was demanded. This was the demand which swept 
wide masses of the country people into the struggle for the Tabor pro- 
gramme. 


Bohemica, which is opposed to the Hussites, has appeared several times in print, main 
edition in Rome, 1475, also in Opera, Basel, 1551. — Czech descriptive sources on the 
Hussite revolutionary movement were published by F. Patacxt, Old Czech Chronicles, 
Prague, 1829 (@nd ed, 1941). Other sources (documents, papers, records of the Diet, etc.) 
published by F. Patackt, Urkundliche Beitraége zur Geschichte des Hussitenkrieges, 
2 parts, Prague, 1873, or in Czech Archives, vol. I-III, Prague, 1840-44. 

%® An index of sources on Taborite chiliasm is given by J. Macex, Tdbor in the 
Hussite Revolutionary Movement, |, pp. 436-444 ; the same author has written the most 
extensive study of Taborite chiliasm so far, “Articles on Taborite Chiliasm”, The Histo- 
rical Journal, vol. I, Prague, 1953 ; by the same, Tabor in the Hussite Revolutionary 
Movement, vol. II, Prague, 1955, pp. 43-135, with English summary. 

“ Documents in Macex’s last quoted work, p. 61. 
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The foremost theoretician of the Tabor programme was Jan Capek, 
well known as the composer of Hussite songs including in all proba- 
bility the most famous Hussite fighting song “Ye Warriors of God”. 
The Taborites in their dream of Christ’s kingdom imagined how “at 
that time there will be neither kings, nor lords, nor servile people on 
the earth, and all usury and taxes shall cease, nor shall any man force 
his will on another for all shall be equal as brothers and sisters”. We 
find this in all versions of the Tabor articles. It is clear that this con- 
ception of Christ’s kingdom was a reflection of as yet unformulated 
longings for a society based on complete equality between people, a 
longing for a classless society. This is connected with the anti-monarch- 
ist, almost republican tendency of the Taborites (“the kingdom will 
be entrusted to the people on earth”). 


These principles were put into practice in Tabor in 1420. Private 
ownership was abolished as sinful. Money, jewels and other valuables 
became common property. The people elected special officials to look 
after this property. The holders of all public posts were elected, includ- 
ing the military leaders. All feudal privileges were abolished, this 
including the legal code and city law. The only law to be recognised 
was that of the Bible. The Taborites also had radically new views on 
the relations between men and women. Women were freed from their 
dependence on men and became free members of human society. The 
reports spread by the enemies of the Taborites that they introduced 
communalization of women are pure fabrications, for no such programme 
is to be found in any of the Tabor articles ; of the same nature are the 
allegations about adamite customs and various sexual excesses, aimed 
at discrediting the great ideals of Tabor. Women were regarded as 
equal to men not only in the carrying out of their duties as citizens 
(for instance, they fought in the army), but also in civil rights (they 
were preachers, they received education) and in sexual relations (“no 
married couples are obliged to pay each other the debt of marriage”). 
In the chiliast articles we even find the dream of women being freed 
of birth pains so that nothing should mar the conception of equality 
between men and women. 


The TAborites rejected the institution of the Church with all its 
rules, sacraments and customs. They turned to the early Church of 
the Apostles. In actual fact they broke with the Church, violating apos- 
tolic obedience to priests and forming their own clergy, unordained 
by bishops, but elected from among the people. Thus all barriers between 
priests and laymen were broken down. Priests were not allowed to own 
any worldly goods. All that might distinguish a priest from other 
people, such as wearing tonsure, vestments and so on were done away 
with. Church services were simplified to include only the most funda- 
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mental acts, were conducted in Czech and could be held anywhere. 
The Tabor Mass was confined to prayer, reading from the Gospel, 
consecration and the administration of Holy Communion in both kinds. 
The Czech tongue became the liturgical language and so in the eyes 
of people of that time it was consecrated and its prestige was increased. 
The T4borites rejected the institution of saints, prayers for the dead, 
the worship of images, which was all in accordance with the rejection 
of the idea that priests are mediators between men and God. They 
maintained only christening, but not with Holy Water, and the Com- 
munion Sacrament. 

As far as their views on the Eucharist were concerned, the Tabo- 
rites in 1420 held the Picard view, that is they denied the actual presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. Picardism was an integral part of the chiliast 
ideology of Tabor. According to this bread and wine do not change 
their nature after consecration and therefore they are not regarded 
as sacred but as a symbol of the spiritual tie with God. The chief Tabor 
theoretician on the Eucharist was Martinek Huska called Loquis 
(t 1421), whose treatise in Czech, “A Confession on Bread Eternal and 
Living”, has happily been preserved *'. Martinek bases his work on 
empiricism and remarkable rationalism. He observes the consecrated 
sacrament and sees that it decays, grows mouldy, flies and mice con- 
sume it, in fact it is like any other bread and wine. He puts to himself 
the question : if Christ’s body was really present in the Sacrament how 
many Christs would have to be consumed throughout the world in 
one day by believers. Martinek, his friend Jan Némec of Zatec 
and others arrive in their rationalism at the boundary between reli- 
gion and primitive atheism. 

The grand attempt to build a society in Tabor without any dif- 
ferences, either social or economic, was not long-lived. The neces- 
sary conditions did not yet exist (the maximum development of large- 
scale production and the existence of the working class which would 
support such a programme). As soon as Tabor began to develop as a 
normal town of the Middle Ages with its craft guilds and trade, rule 
by the poor had to end. As early as 1421 leadership was assumed by 
a coalition of nobles and burghers with the famous Hussite military 
leader John Zizka of Trocnov (f 1424) at its head. In Prague, too, 
the government of the poor receded into the background after the mur- 
der of John of Zeliv in 1422. Representatives of Taborite chiliasm were 
deposed from their leading positions and many, among them Martinek 
Huska, were even burnt. 


41 Reproduced by F. M. Barro’ in The Southern Bohemian Historical Journal, I, p. 8. 
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The coalition of nobles and burghers, in contrast to the peasant- 
plebeian group, satisfied itself with certain reforms of the existing 
social system. Their programme was expressed in the Four Prague 
Articles. This programme originated in May-July 1420, when the revo- 
lution movement was threatened from without. In that year the Pope 
and Wenceslas IV’s brother Sigismund, Roman King of Germany and 
Hungary, organized a great crusade, which was to wipe the Hussites 
from the face of the earth. The Hussite nobles and burghers hoped 
that they would succeed in persuading Sigismund to sanction the exist- 
ing results of the movement, in particular the use of the Chalice and 
secularization. They failed, however, for Sigismund was sure of vic- 
tory. No other path remained for the coalition than to defend itself and 
turn to Tabor for help when the crusade rapidly advanced on Prague. 
The Four Articles formed the joint platform of the Hussite groups. 
For the peasant-plebeian group it represented a minimum programme, 
for the nobles and burghers a maximum *. It included the demand for 
free preaching and proclamation of the Bible, Communion from the 
Chalice, secularization of church estates and the punishment of mortal 
sins. This programme united all the Hussite forces so that in 1420 on 
Mount Vitkov in Prague, under the command of John Zizka, they de- 
feated the crusaders. 

The coalition of nobles and burghers, which became the leading 
power in the Hussite movement from 1421, broke up into two wings : 
the left, remaining concentrated in Tabor and the right, grouped around 
Prague. The fact that Tabor remained more radical can be explained 
by the presence of a large concentration of troops drawn from the 
people which pressed the Tabor leaders to the left. The fundamental 
difference in outlook between the left and the right was that the left 
followed the teachings of Hus and Wycliffe and defended their views, 
while the right aimed at compromise with the standpoint of the Church. 
This was also a consequence of the fact that Tabor was mainly sup- 
ported by burghers and country people, while the right was formed 
by nobles and Prague patricians. The interpretation of the fourth 
article was the main element of dispute between the groups. This 
article involved the sharpest attack on the power of the Church, for 
among mortal sins were counted not only ordinary moral offenses, but 
also simony in the broadest sense of the word, dissipated living by 
priests and any kind of oppression of the common people! The right 


42 The most detailed work as yet on the origin of the Four Articles, F. M. Barto$, 
“Up to the Four Prague Articles’, Collected Papers on the History of Prague City, 
Prague, 1932 ; most recent work, J. Macex, Tdbor in the Hussite Revolutionary Move- 
ment, II, p. 219. 
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group tried to restrict its effect by the qualification that mortal sins 
should be punished “according to law and reasonably by those whose 
office it is to do so”. The Tabor left interpreted the article quite dif- 
ferently, their version being : “that we shall firstly stop our own sins, 
mortal and common, and within ourselves disturb and destroy them ; 
then in kings, princes, lords, burghers, craftsmen, servile peasants and 
in all people male and female, no person excepting” “*. The Tabor inter- 
pretation emphasises the equality of all people, not excepting the king, 
in their liability to punishment and excludes the possibility of privi- 
leged courts to which the Prague version tended. 

Nicholas of Pelhéimov, called Biskupec (circa. 1385-1459), a Tabor 
bishop, was the chief exponent of the Tabor left. His literary work and 
his sermons were devoted to the fight against supporters of chiliasm 
and equally against the Prague university Masters, who were willing 
to retreat from the position of the Four Articles and particularly on the 
question of the Eucharist began to forsake Wycliffe’s theory and to 
approach the Church standpoint. The Taborites differed from the right 
wing of the Hussites on liturgical questions also, with their insistence 
on simplified services in the Czech language. Nicholas defended the 
Tabor views in his greatest work “Chronicon continens causam sacer- 
dotum Taboriensium” “*. Another notable theoretician of the Chalice 
and left movement was the Englishman Peter Payne (c. 1380—before 
1456), a Magister of Oxford university, known in Bohemia, whence 
he fled from the Inquisition, as the English Magister *. 

The work of an original Czech thinker, Peter Cheldicky (c. 1390- 
1460) **, who agreed with Tabor on many points and sharply dif- 
fered on others, may be considered to belong to the Hussite left. He 


48So formulated in Zizka’s military code, published many times, most recently 
in the chrestomathy, The Past of our Nation in Documents, vol. I, Prague, 1954, p. 155. 

“Published unsatisfactorily by C. Hérter, Geschichtsschreiber der hussitischen 
Bewegung in Bohmen, vol. II, Prague, 1865. 

List of works compiled by F. M. Barto$, The Literary Work of M. J. Rokycana, 
M. John P#ibram, and M. Peter Payne, Prague, 1928, pp. 90-111. 

“©The Czech historian J.Goxt first wrote about Chelticky and showed his 
importance in his study “Peter Chelticky and his Writings” (Periodical of the Czech 
Museum, 1881) and in “Peter Chelticky und seine Lehre” (Quellen und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der Béhmischen Briider, vol. I], Prague, 1882); through German 
translations of extracts from Chelticky’s works, he acquainted the European public for 
the first time with this remarkable Czech reformer. The Slav world had access to 
Chelticky’s works soon after in the Russian edition of several writings edited by J. S. 
Annenxov and V. Jacicu (Journal of the Petrograd Academy of Science, vol. 55, 1893). 
Goll’s work was used by E. Denis for his book Fin de l’indépendance de la Bohéme, 
Paris, 1890, with an extensive section on Chelticky ; the Russian scholar N. V. Jas- 
TRYEBOV wrote a monograph on Chelticky, Etjudy o Petre Chelckickom a jego vreme- 
ni, Petrograd, 1908. A comprehensive work on Chelticky remains a necessary task for 
Czechoslovak historiography. 
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appears to have been a poor south Bohemian squire. He had no uni- 
versity education and his Latin was weak. He drew the material for 
his meditations on the one hand from a knowledge of popular heresies, 
on the other from the Czech religious writings of Thomas of Stitny, 
John Hus and the Czech translations of Wycliffe’s writings. He came 
to Prague sometime in 1419 and witnessed the revolutionary upheaval. 
Not agreeing with the view that it befits a Christian to fight for Christ’s 
faith, as theoretically justified at the university by Jakoubek of Stiibro, 
he left Prague. Nor did he agree with the Tabor priests, who also up- 
held the opinion that it is necessary to oppose the enemies of the Lord 
with arms. He returned to his birthplace, the village of Cheltic, near 
the south Bohemian village of Vodian, and wrote a treatise against the 
Tabor priests “On the Spiritual Fight”, dating from sometime in the 
summer of 1420 47. In this treatise a dilemma typical of those confront- 
ing Chelticky is reflected. He saw clearly that evil is caused by the 
powerful of the world, and not only by the ecclesiastical hierarchy (he 
strongly attacks the Pope and monks), but also by temporal lords. In 
his criticism of temporal authorities he went further than any other 
Hussite. He regarded feudal privileges as the work of the devil and 
pilloried the oppression of the serfs. On the other hand, he did not 
believe that it is possible to do away with the evil by actively fight- 
ing it and so he developed the evangelical command of non-resistance 
to evil. It is possible to overcome evil only by humbleness, self-sacrifice 
and faith, for the strength of the devil is greater than the power of 
this world. Therefore Chelticky rejected fighting Tabor and called 
its priests pupils of the devil. At the time when Hussitism was threa- 
tened by crusading armies this was a dangerous attitude, for through 
it he came to stand objectively on the side of counter-revolution. 
Chelticky developed his views on society in “On Three Estates”, 
written in 1424, one of his boldest works **. In it he submitted to crush- 
ing criticism teachings of the Church which were still supported not 
only by Wycliffe and Hus but also by John of Zeliv, namely that 
human society is divided by God into three estates : priests, nobles and 
serfs (“tuque ora, tuque protege, tuque labora”). Chelticky rejects such 
a division. He shows how the Church and the nobles live from the 
work of the serfs, which is immoral, and he declares the equality of 
all people. These ideas, which he developed in further writings, argu- 
ing against both the Taborites and the right wing of the Hussites, he 
then collected in an extensive work in Czech, “Postilla”, dating from 


47 Published by K. Krorra, “On the Spiritual Struggle and On Three Estates by 
Peter Chelticky”, Suétovd knihovna, Prague, 1911. 
8 Last published in Treatises of Peter Cheldicky, R. Horinxa, Prague, 1940. 
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the years 1434-1436, which was printed in 1522, 1529 and 1532. 
Although himself a layman he chose preaching to explain the funda- 
mental ideas of his teachings. In common with the Taborites he re- 
jects the worship of saints, the institutions of the church and papacy, 
various ceremonies, and condemns the life of the nobles, who like 
“drones among bees eat without working”. Besides the parasitism of 
prelates and nobles he also attacks the burghers. He calls the merchant 
estate villainy, and trade is robbery. The whole of “Postilla” is a cele- 
bration and defence of the serfs and of all poor people. Christ is with 
the poor, not with the noble and rich. Again he condemns the Hus- 
site war and emphasises the commandment “Thou shall not kill”. 

Chelticky’s work “The Net of True Faith”, written in 1440-1443 *, 
printed in 1521, is a more profound development of his “Postilla”. It 
is also noted in the history of European culture for the fact that it 
strongly influenced Leo Tolstoy. Chelticky analyses the causes of the 
degeneration of the Church. He believes that they lie in the attainment 
of economic and political power, through which the Church became 
diverted from its original mission. Any kind of rule over people is, 
however, the work of Satan. Cheléicky examines the individual groups 
of society and condemns the worldly clergy, monks, nobles, burghers, 
trade and dishonest craftmanship, for this is all directed to robbing 
the common people. He is opposed to education and all culture, for 
this in his opinion serves only to deceive people. 

The progressive elements of Chelticky’s works are thus intermingled 
with negative aspects, such as his condemnation of revolutionary struggle, 
his call for a return to primitive forms of life, his opposition to edu- 
cation. He writes in a characteristic style. In the fifties of the 15th 
century his work became the ideological basis for the religious move- 
ment known as the Union of Brethren (Fratres Bohemorum). 

Prague was the centre of the right wing of the Hussite movement. 
The Prague burghers and the nobles grouped around Prague had in 
the main achieved their aims. The German patricians had been driven 
out and their property and that of the Church confiscated. The burghers 
gained representation in the Diet. Since there was no influence here 
similar to that of the people’s troops in Tabor (the Prague poor had 
no such organization), the desire to come to an agreement with the 
heir to the throne, Sigismund, and with the Church, thus legalizing 
the results achieved, grew stronger. The right wing of the Hussite move- 
ment was willing to come to a compromise even at the expense of giv- 
ing up some of the clauses of the Four Articles of Prague, condemning 


# Ed. E. SmerAnxa, Prague, 1900-03. 
% Ed. E. SmerAnga, Prague, 1912-29. 
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Wycliffe and returning to the Roman Church, that is at the expense 
of betraying the whole revolutionary movement. Two tendencies came 
into conflict in Prague: the Hussite centre, supported by the Prague 
craftsmen, and the Hussite right, representing the new patriciate (now 
Czech) in Prague and the Hussite nobles. 

Among the representatives of the Hussite right were Kfistan of 
Prachatic (¢ 1439), a Magister of Prague university, Master Prokop 
of Pilsen (t 1457) and particularly John of Prfibram (c. 1390-1448). 
John of Piibram started a campaign against the works of Wycliffe, 
thus falling into line with the Roman Church. He wrote a hostile 
pamphlet against the Taborites called “The Life of the Tabor Priests”™. 
He took an active part in attempts at a reactionary putsch in Prague, 
for which he was expelled from the city in 1427 after the victory of 
the centre party, and only returned in 1436 after Sigismund’s victory. 

The Hussite centre put forward a moderate interpretation of the 
Four Articles, particularly of the fourth. One of its outstanding mem- 
bers was the historian of Hussitism Lawrence (Vavrinec) of Brezovd 
(1370-c. 1437), Magister of Prague university, the author of an exten- 
sive Latin Chronicle of Hussitism, which unfortunately does not go 
beyond 1421 5", and a number of Czech literary works. The main repre- 
sentative of this trend was John of Rokycan (c. 1396-1471), who after 
the death of Jakoubek of Stiibro in 1429 became the head of that section 
of the clergy of the Chalice standing apart from the Tabor group, and 
was elected in 1435 as their bishop, although this was never confirmed 
by the Church. Rokycan was also one of the leading speakers from the 
Hussite delegation at the Council of Basel and politically made many 
concessions to the Hussite right. He was specially noted as a preacher 
who outlined a moderate Hussite programme in his sermons. Records 
of these sermons have survived only for the fifties of the 15th cen- 
tury, the most notable document being the Czech “Postilla” °°. 

Relations between the Hussite left, centre and right wing deve- 
loped in accordance with the general balance of power in the State 
and with the international standing of the movement. Attacks from 
without united the forces of Hussitism, but during peaceful periods the 
differences came strongly to the fore. The Pope and the Roman-German 


51 Published in collection by J. Macex, Ye Warriors of God, Prague, 1950, pp. 262- 
309 ; list of works compiled by F. M. Barto’, The Literary Work of M. John Rokycan, 
M. John P#ibram and M. Peter Payne, Prague, 1928. 

52 Viz. note 38, where edition is given. 

53 Postilla of John Rokycan, ed. F. Simex, 2 parts, Prague, 1928-1929 ; list of works 
in work by F. M. Barto$, cited in note 51. Latest work on Hussite postilla in general, 
F. M. Barto’, “Two Studies on Hussite Postilla”, Transactions A the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, vol. 65, Prague, 1955. 
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and Hungarian King Sigismund organized five crusades against the 
Hussites during the years 1420-1431, which, however, ended all in 
complete defeat, the ignominy of which was emphasised by the amount 
of effort expended. The Hussite troops did not know what it was to 
be defeated. Inspired by their belief in the victory of God’s truth they 
used new methods of fighting. The gifted warrior John Zizka of 
Trocnov organised peasant infantry and being able to draw upon the 
great potential strength of the Bohemian towns, he used light field 
guns in open battle for the first time in history. He protected his troops 
against attacks by the armoured feudal cavalry behind a fort of war- 
wagons, among which artillery was placed. The Hussite troops also 
excelled in the use of terrain and surprise attacks. The excellent orga- 
nization of the troops is clear from Zizka’s military code, which in- 
cludes detailed rules of battle and even allows for the participation 
of representatives of ordinary soldiers in the councils of the leader- 
ship **. Zizka was commander of the Tabor troops, but in the event 
of any threat from without he was always named commander-in-chief 
of all Hussite forces, which he led from victory to victory even when 
during the last years of his life he was blind in both eyes. He was an 
uncompromising fighter for the programme of the Four Prague Articles 
without concessions and was an enemy of any negotiation with Sigis- 
mund and the Church. At the same time, however, he was equally 
opposed to the programme of peasant-plebeian Tabor and dealt sternly 
with the representatives of chiliasm. The comparison of his general posi- 
tion to that of Oliver Cromwell in the English Revolution is not without 
justification. While Zizka was still alive (he died in 1424) the forces 
of Tabor and the Hussite right were matched, ending in the victory of 
Zizka and the capitulation of Prague. 

The forces of the Hussite right grew proportionately with the length 
of the fight and the difficulties arising in its course. When the no less 
gifted warrior, the priest Prokop the Great, stood at the head of the 
Tabor troops, further victories were won over the crusaders. The expe- 
ditions of 1427 and 1431 ended in complete catastrophe, the crusading 
armies running away at the mere sound of the Hussite war song “Ye 
Warriors of God” and the rattle of the war-wagons. The Church and 
Sigismund at last abandoned all hope of destroying the Hussite move- 
ment by the sword, particularly when Prokop the Great took up the 
counter-offensive and made deep raids into German territory and 
when Hussite manifestoes distributed all over Europe led to disturbances 
and opposition to the Church in many places. They preferred negotia- 


% Viz. Zitka’s military code, printed in Old Czech Military Codes, ed. F. Sveyxov- 
sx¥, Prague, 1951. 
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tion with the Hussites in the hope of coming to agreement with the 
right wing. 

In 1431 the Council met in Basel to open negotiations for an armis- 
tice. What the Church had refused to Hus it was now forced to con- 
cede to the Hussites : it allowed negotiation on the basis of the principle 
“equals with equals”, with discussion of the correctness of its own 
teaching, during which arguments were to be drawn only from the 
Scriptures and the works of ancient ecclesiastical doctors. This was to 
the great detriment of the international prestige of the Church, out- 
weighed only by the hope that during the negotiations, the subject of 
which was the Four Prague Articles, it would be possible to break 
the unity of the Hussites *°. The Council did in fact succeed in coming 
to a separate agreement with the right wing at secret meetings on the 
basis of the so-called Compact of Basel. Out of the whole Hussite pro- 
gramme, the Church only accepted the clause on the Chalice. Sigis- 
mund then promised that as regards changes in property holdings that 
had taken place, that is the secularization of church property and the 
confiscation of patrician property in the towns, the status quo would 
be preserved. On this basis a coalition of the Council and the Hussite 
right wing was formed against the left wing, which rejected this com- 
promise. The struggle was decided by force on the battle-field of Lipany, 
30th May, 1434, where the forces of the left led by Prokop the Great 
were defeated. This removed all obstacles standing in the path of final 
agreement with the Church and Sigismund, who in 1436 ascended his 
father’s throne (1436-1437). The Basel Compact became the law of 
the land and the legal basis for the existence of a special Czech Church 
of the Chalice. This Church, while remaining within the sphere of the 
Roman Church, did not recognise the authority of the Pope and dif- 
fered in a number of dogmatical and liturgical questions (the Chalice, 
services in Czech, etc.) 5°. The Taborites did not recognise the Compact 
and after concluding a separate peace with Sigismund they founded 
a separate religious organization independent both of Rome and Roky- 
can. 

Hussitism, as the most powerful revolutionary movement of the 
Middle Ages to date, made a great contribution towards the solution 
of the tasks with which the European Reformation was faced in the 
16th century. Both Luther’s German Reformation, therefore, and the 


55 The negotiations at the Council of Basel are described in the remarkable diary 
“Liber diurnus” of the Hussite Peter Zatecky, who participated in the negotiations ; 
this vigorous description was published by F.Patackt in Monumenta conciliorum 
generalium XV. saec. Concilium Basiliense, 1, Vindobonae, 1857. 

% For a detailed analysis of the development of the liturgy of the Chalice see 
Z. Neyepit, History of Hussite Song in the Hussite Wars, Prague, 1913, 2nd ed., 1955. 
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popular movement led by Thomas Miinzer, were fully justified in 
emphasising their connection with Hussitism. The thinking of the great 
theoreticians of Hussitism thus became an integral part of the cultural 
heritage of the whole of Europe of the Middle Ages. The inflamma- 
tory power of the Hussite ideas was felt in the response it called forth 
not only in Germany but also in France (the rising of Gilles Mersault 
in Tournai 1429), in Poland and in Hungary (Transylvania). For Czech 
history Hussitism, in spite of its defeat, had enormous significance. 
Secularization of the Church relieved the serfs (payments to the Church 
were abolished) and stopped the crisis among the lesser nobility. Hus- 
sitism brought great political victory for the burghers, who gained 
representation in the Diets and a standing without equal in Central 
or Eastern Europe. The strong democratic element to be found through- 
out the further course of Czech history is a result of this increased sig- 
nificance of the burghers*’, particularly in the cultural field. In 
this respect the Hussites, by giving first place to the Czech language 
and to Czech education, enabled the products of cultural work to be 
conveyed to the masses of the people. By emphasising the reading of 
and interpretation of the Bible they laid the basis for a great growth 
in literacy, schooling and the general spread of education. That is why 
the Hussite movement became in Czech history the source of all demo- 
cratic efforts and of all revolutionary traditions of the Czech nation. 


57 R. R. Berrs, “Social and Constitutional Development in Bohemia in the Hussite 
Period”, Past and Present, 1955/7 ; further the Soviet publication [storia Chechoslovakii, 
vol. I, Moscow, 1956, pp. 134-198. 
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TOLERANCE ET INTOLERANCE RELIGIEUSES 
AU XVI°* SIECLE 


un survol de l’histoire de la tolérance et de l’intolérance reli- 
gieuses, au sein de |’Eglise, des origines 4 nos jours. I] nous a 
été impossible de donner au XVI° siécle, en cette trop rapide revue, 
la place qui lui revenait. Nous allons donc y insister dans le présent 
exposé. Nous supposerons toutefois que les notions de tolérance et into- 
lérance sont déja bien comprises du lecteur et nous passerons en revue 
les opinions diverses émises 4 ce sujet par les grands acteurs religieux 
du siécle. 
Le premier personnage qui s’offre 4 nous, a l’ouverture de la période 
envisagée, est Erasme de Rotterdam. 
Quelle fut donc sa position, en matiére de tolérance religieuse ? 


D ANS une premiére étude, trés générale !, nous avons tenté de faire 


Erasme de Rotterdam 


Erasme est né 4 Rotterdam en 1466, dix-sept ans avant Luther. Il 
fut élevé chez les Fréres de la Vie Commune a Deventer, devint prétre 
en 1492 et se fit trés tét une véritable renommée par son esprit et les 
graces de sa latinité. Au début du XVI* siécle, il est regardé comme 
le prince des humanistes. C’est un théologien, Jean Eck, qui le constate 
quand il lui écrit, en 1518 : « Tous les doctes sont érasmiens, a |’excep- 
tion de quelques moines et de quelques théologastres » (Opus Epistola- 
rum, éd. Allen, III, 209). 

Avec lui s’affirme un esprit nouveau. Par tempérament du reste, 
il est pacifiste et il a horreur de la guerre. Dans sa pensée, les ceuvres 
de l’intelligence et de la charité postulent la paix universelle. 


1Cf. «La Tolérance et I'Intolérance de |’Eglise en matiére doctrinale depuis les 
premiers siécles jusqu’a nos jours », Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, V, 1 (1959), pp. 71-93. 
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Il faut donc nous attendre de sa part 4 un grand esprit de tolérance 
religieuse. De fait, il insinue que la contrainte ne saurait exister en 
matiére de religion. Quand Luther se dresse contre Rome, il ne veut 
pas qu’on le condamne avec violence. « S’il est dans l’erreur, écrit-il a 
l’archevéque de Mayence, Albert de Brandebourg, le 19 octobre 1519, 
je voudrais qu'il soit guéri, non perdu. » Et il invoque l’exemple du 
Christ « qui n’a pas éteint la méche fumante ni brisé le roseau froissé » 
(Opus ep., ibid., voir surtout IV, 101, 102, 106). Mais ce qui enléve a 
Erasme une part de son autorité, en la matiére, c’est que sa théologie 
est peu sire. I] déclare qu’on a trop multiplié les dogmes, qu’on parle 
trop souvent d’hérésie quand il ne s’agit que d’opinions discutables et 
libres. « Tout ce qui ne plait pas, dit-il, tout ce qu’on ne comprend pas, 
c'est une hérésie !... J’avoue que c’est une grave accusation que celle de 
vicier la foi, mais il ne faut pas faire cependant de tout une question 
de foi. » 

Naturellement, Erasme fait volontiers usage de la parabole de 
l’ivraie pour recommander la douceur dans le traitement des hérétiques. 
« Les esclaves qui veulent faucher l’ivraie avant le temps, écrit-il, sont 
ceux qui pensent que les faux apétres et les hérésiarques doivent étre 
supprimés par le glaive et les supplices. Le maitre du champ, lui, ne 
veut pas qu’on les détruise, mais qu’on les tolére pour le cas ow ils 
s’amenderaient et d’ivraie deviendraient froment. S’ils ne s’amendent 
pas, qu'on laisse 4 leur juge le soin de les chatier un jour » (Opera 
omnia, t. VII, c. 80 — Paraphrase sur saint Matthieu.) 

Et pourtant, il lui arrive d’admettre la peine du feu contre les héré- 
tiques obstinés. On trouve dans une de ses lettres (éd. Allen, V, 604- 
606), le passage suivant: « Qu’on jette au feu, je l’admets, celui qui 
combat contre les articles de foi ou ce qui jouit d’une autorité égale 
par le consentement de toute l’Eglise. Mais il n’est pas juste que n’im- 
porte quelle erreur soit punie par le feu, 4 moins qu’il ne s’y ajoute la 
sédition ou tout autre crime que les lois punissent de mort... » 

Seulement, quand il essaie de donner un résumé du dogme catho- 
lique, il le réduit 4 si peu de chose qu’il se rend suspect aux deux partis 
en présence, c’est-a-dire aussi bien aux protestants qu’aux catholiques. 
« L’essentiel de la philosophie chrétienne, écrit-il, consiste 4 concevoir 
que toute notre espérance repose en Dieu, qui nous accorde gratuite- 
ment ses dons par l’intermédiaire de son Fils. La mort de Jésus nous 
rachéte, le baptéme nous unit 4 son corps; nous devons, morts aux 
désirs de ce monde, vivre conformément 4 ses lecons... » (Voir toute la 
lettre 858, dans Allen, III, p. 365, du 14 aodt 1518). 

Souvent, il reviendra sur cette idée de la réduction des articles de 
foi 4 un trés petit nombre et le concile de Trente lui donnera largement 
tort, comme du reste les confessions de foi des protestants. 
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Il y a cependant chez Erasme une idée intéressante, mais sur 
laquelle, aprés l’avoir énoncée, il a trop peu insisté, c’est la suivante : 
«Il ne faut pas seulement considérer ce que mérite l’impiété des héré- 
tiques, mais ce qui est avantageux 4 la République chrétienne » (dans 
Lettre au duc Georges de Saxe, 24 mars 1528, Allen, VII, 373-374). 

Cela voulait dire que les temps étaient changés, que les répressions 
violentes n’arrivaient plus 4 éteindre les hérésies, que la tolérance civile 
pouvait et devait se substituer aux répressions qui avaient été la régle 
de l’époque médiévale. 

« Peut-étre vaudrait-il mieux, écrit Erasme en 1526, obtenir des 
cités of le mal a gagné du terrain que |’un et l'autre parti ait sa place 
et qu’on laisse chacun a sa conscience, jusqu’a ce que le temps améne 
l'occasion d’un accord » (Opus ep., Allen, VI, 311). 


Thomas More 


D’Erasme nous rapprocherons son ami, l’"humaniste anglais Thomas 
More. Mais celui-ci ne fut pas uniquement un homme de lettres, il fut 
aussi un homme de loi et il devint méme chancelier d’Angleterre. Sa 
position au sujet de la tolérance est justement trés différente, selon que 
l’on considére chez lui, l"humaniste ou l"homme d’Etat. 

En tant qu’humaniste, il est surtout l’auteur d’un livre célébre: 
’'Utopie, publié en 1516. L’Utopie est un roman, une sorte de jeu de 
l’esprit. L’auteur y suppose un navigateur qui lui raconte sa découverte 
d’un pays merveilleux, qui est justement l’Utopie, ce qui veut dire: 
Nulle part. Dans ce pays extraordinaire, les religions varient d’une 
province et méme d’une ville a l’autre. Mais la tolérance parfaite est 
de régle: « Les Utopiens mettent au nombre de leurs institutions les 
plus anciennes celle qui prescrit de ne faire tort 4 personne pour sa 
religion. » En Utopie, on ne condamne que ceux qui font excés de zéle 
et qui ne veulent pas tolérer les autres. Toutefois, selon |’auteur, la 
liberté religieuse ne peut pas étre accordée aux matérialistes qui nient 
la vie future, ni aux athées qui nient la Providence. L’Utopien ne serait 
donc pas partisan de la tolérance telle qu’elle est comprise de notre 
temps. 

Mais ne nous attardons pas trop au roman de jeunesse de Thomas 
More. Ce qui nous intéresse, c’est de savoir comment il se comporta 
quand il fut au pouvoir. Or, il est certain qu'il approuva en principe 
la répression par le glaive des luthériens tout en |l’exergant fort peu 
lui-méme, dans son réle de chancelier. II s’en est expliqué du reste dans 
son Apologie, qui est de 1533. Dans cet ouvrage et dans un autre de la 
méme date, intitulé Debellacyon of Salem and Bizance, il déclare, comme 
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on faisait au moyen Age, que l’hérésie est équivalente 4 une trahison. 
L’hérésie, dit-il, dans le second de ces ouvrages, « par laquelle un chré- 
tien devient traitre, perfide devant Dieu, est considérée par toutes les 
lois spirituelles et temporelles, comme un aussi grand crime que la tra- 
hison perpétrée contre un homme en ce monde » (Works, éd. Rastall, 
p. 995). ; 

Il a cependant été établi que de 1519 4 1531, période durant laquelle 
Thomas More fut en faveur auprés de son roi, aucune sentence de mort 
ne fut prononcée pour hérésie, dans son ressort. En 1531, alors que son 
crédit était pratiquement nul, bien qu’il gardat le titre de chancelier, 
trois hérétiques furent brailés 4 Smithfield. Enfin, en 1535, une douzaine 
d’anabaptistes furent également exécutés, mais, 4 cette date, il était déja 
en prison, et il fut lui-méme exécuté, le 6 juillet de la méme année. 


Luther et. la tolérance 


Erasme et Thomas More représentent le courant humaniste, au 
XVI? siecle. Les humanistes postérieurs, tout au long du siécle, garde- 
ront quelque chose de leurs tendances. Ils seront pour la libre discussion, 
pour les accommodements, pour ce qu’on appellera la « politique des 
colloques ». 

Toute différente sera la position des chefs du protestantisme et 
d’abord de Luther, l’initiateur incontesté de ce vaste mouvement qui 
divisa si cruellement la chrétienté au XVI°* siécle. 

Les sentiments de Luther au sujet de la tolérance ont étrangement 
évolué en peu d’années, aprés sa rupture avec Rome. 

Sa premiére attitude, alors qu'il était menacé, puis frappé, des 
foudres romaines, avait été de proclamer la liberté des consciences et 
des croyances. Avec une audace qui se doublait — il le reconnaitra plus 
tard — d'une belle naiveté, il prétendait mettre directement chaque 
fidéle en face de la Bible seule. II se flattait qu’a la premiére lecture, 
tous y trouveraient ce qu'il y avait découvert lui-méme: la promesse 
de la rémission gratuite des péchés, c’est-a-dire sa doctrine fonda- 
mentale de la justification par la foi seule sans les ceuvres. I] comptait 
«sur la nature de l’Evangile qui est chose assez simple, assez divine 
et par conséquent assez vraiment humaine, pour se faire connaitre sire- 
ment, si on lui laisse la liberté et pour faire naitre dans toutes les Ames 
des expériences et des convictions essentiellement identiques » (Harnack, 
Essence du christianisme, éd. frangaise, p. 327). 

Il précha donc la suppression de toute hiérarchie dans |’Eglise, il 
proclama le sacerdoce universel et il confia aux communautés de fidéles 
le soin d’éprouver les doctrines. Mes brebis connaissent ma voix, a dit 
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le Christ. C’est donc au troupeau a décider si le pasteur parle bien au 
nom du Christ ou s’il n’est qu'un mercenaire. 

Donc aucune répression de la part d’une quelconque autorité reli- 
gieuse. Luther en est si convaincu qu’au nombre des propositions con- 
damnées par la Bulle Exsurge Domine, du 15 juin 1520, et extraites 
des ouvrages de Luther, on trouvera les suivantes : « Les excommuni- 
cations sont seulement des peines extérieures et elles ne privent pas 
homme des suffrages spirituels de l’'Eglise » (prop. 23) ; « Les chrétiens 
doivent étre instruits 4 aimer |’excommunication plus qu’a la craindre » 
(prop. 24) ; « Que les hérétiques soient brilés est contre la volonté du 
Saint-Esprit » (prop. 33) ; « Combattre contre les Turcs, c’est s’opposer 
a la volonté de Dieu qui nous visite par eux, pour nos iniquités » 
(prop. 34). 

En cette premiére partie de sa prédication, Luther se rapproche 
donc sur plus d’un point de la position d’Erasme. II est partisan de la 
tolérance. Il l’est surtout quand il s’agit de ses propres idées et des 
princes demeurés catholiques. C’est 4 l’adresse de ces derniers qu'il 
écrit, en 1523, son petit livre sur |’ Autorité séculiére (édit. Weimar, XI, 
245 et suiv.). A l’exemple d’Augustin, il y oppose les deux cités, ou les 
deux royaumes, celui de Dieu et celui du monde. Le royaume de Dieu 
est formé de tous les croyants. Il n’a besoin ni de glaive ni de loi. « Si 
tout l’univers, écrit Luther, n’avait que de vrais chrétiens, il n’y aurait 
ni princes, ni rois, ni seigneurs, ni épées, ni législations. L’Esprit-Saint, 
au fond des cceurs, les instruirait et les éloignerait de toute injustice. 
Ils pratiqueraient l’amour et souffriraient sans se plaindre tous les dom- 
mages, y compris la mort» (ibid., pp. 250-253). 

Trop longtemps on a prétendu gouverner les consciences avec les 
décrets des conciles et les opinions des Péres. Trop longtemps, les 
princes sont intervenus dans un domaine qui n’est pas le leur, celui des 
consciences. A chacun de croire a ses risques et périls ! La foi est libre 
et échappe a toute réglementation. On ne peut forcer personne. Le pro- 
verbe est bien juste qui dit : Gedanken sind zollfrei ! — Pas de douane 
pour les pensées ! 

C’est ce courant d’idées qui donne au livre de Luther : De la Liberté 
du Chrétien, de 1520, un caractére si hautement irénique. Deux propo- 
sitions en effet résument tout le livre : 

«I. Le chrétien est un seigneur pleinement libre sur toutes choses 

et n’est soumis a personne. 

» II. Le chrétien est un serviteur pleinement subordonné 4 toutes 

choses et il est soumis a tout le monde. » 

C’est dans de telles antithéses que se plaisait le génie tumultueux de 
Luther. Mais il était trop sensible 4 la pression des événements pour 
rester en de telles dispositions. 
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Revirement complet 


Déja Luther avait souffert trés impatiemment, lors de son séjour a 
la Wartbourg, en 1521-1522, qu’il se produisit de graves changements 
4 Wittenberg en son absence, dans le domaine religieux, sous la direc- 
tion de Karlstadt et de Zwilling. Il avait appris avec stupéfaction 
l’arrivée 4 Wittenberg des premiers anabaptistes. Le pauvre Mélanch- 
thon était débordé et impuissant. Luther n’avait pu y tenir davantage 
et, devancant l’autorisation de son prince, il avait quitté son refuge 
pour rentrer, en violation du ban de l’Empire, 4 Wittenberg. En huit 
jours de sermons, il avait rétabli l’ordre, calmé Karlstadt, déplacé 
Zwilling repentant, expulsé les « fanatiques » de l’anabaptisme. Cela, 
pour un temps, lui avait rendu confiance dans le pouvoir de la parole. 
Mais il s’apercut bien vite que ses adversaires de droite comme de 
gauche, c’est-a-dire d’une part les catholiques restés attachés a leurs 
traditions, et d’autre part les « fanatiques », comme il aimera 4a les 
appeler, Schwdadrmgeister, n’avaient pas désarmé. Et comme la patience 
n’était pas sa vertu dominante, il évolua assez vite vers l’idée d'une 
répression, avec l’aide du pouvoir civil. Karlstadt surtout, ne cessant de 
l’attaquer, il dut se défendre. Il le fit d’abord par un ouvrage intitulé 
Wider die himmlischen Propheten — « Contre les Prophétes célestes » 
(éd. Weimar, XVIII, 37-214), en décembre 1524 et janvier 1525. Il y 
reconnait que Karlstadt « n’est pas un prophéte meurtrier ». Mais il 
l’accuse d’avoir « en lui-méme un esprit séditieux, meurtrier et sectaire, 
qui se manifesterait, si on lui laissait la place » (Weimar, XVIII, 72). 
Cela lui suffit pour que le prince puisse et doive l’expulser. Et cela sans 
autre jugement. Pourquoi? Parce que le prince est maitre chez lui: 
« Un maitre de maison a bien le droit et le pouvoir de renvoyer un 
héte ou un valet sans discussion juridique et sans dire pourquoi il le 
fait » (ibid., 100). 


Aussi quand |’électeur Frédéric eut regu comme successeur son frére 
Jean de Saxe, beaucoup plus ouvert que lui 4 la doctrine de Luther, il 
ne s’écoula pas longtemps avant que Luther ne fit au nouveau maitre 
de la Saxe un devoir de « réprimer les abominations extérieures ». Il 
croyait par la sauver son principe de la liberté de la foi. On ne touchait 
pas a la foi, prétendait-il, mais on exigeait dans le pays l’unité de culte, 
l'unité de pratique religieuse, de prédication et d’administration des 
sacrements. La messe catholique — « abomination extérieure », s'il en 
fut — devait étre interdite. Et d’autre part on devait obliger les sujets 
a aller au préche luthérien. 

C’est le 30 novembre 1525 que Luther avait supplié l’électeur de 
venir au secours de ]’Eglise. Mais ce fut dans sa lettre du 9 février 1526 
qu'il formula le principe suivant, qui allait devenir la loi des Eglises 
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luthériennes : « Un prince ne doit pas supporter que ses sujets soient 
maintenus dans la division et la discorde, par des prédicateurs opposés. 
Des troubles pourraient sortir de 1a ; c’est pourquoi, dans un pays, l'on 
ne doit souffrir qu'une prédication. » 

Le prince comprit la legon. Dés le 18 février 1526, un décret imposa 
a tout le pays la liturgie récemment instituée par Luther, c’est-a-dire 
ce qu’on appela «la messe allemande ». Peu aprés, fut instituée la 
Visite des Eglises, en vertu de laquelle des délégués du prince passaient 
de paroisse en paroisse et contraignaient les ministres 4 se conformer 
aux régles établies par Luther. 

Mélanchthon, plus que tout autre, poussait 4 cette réglementation, 
par horreur instinctive de tout désordre. 

Les horreurs de la Guerre des Paysans, dont les idées anabaptistes, 
répandues par Thomas Miinzer, étaient en grande partie responsables, 
avaient créé une atmosphére de révolution sociale et fait redouter un 
bouleversement universel. Luther et Mélanchthon en tiraient cette con- 
séquence qu'il fallait 4 tout prix maintenir une autorité en matiére 
religieuse, et comme on ne voulait plus de celle du pape, considéré 
comme un prince étranger, il fallait bien recourir 4 celle du prince. 

Ce n’était cependant pas sans une sorte de remords que Luther 
s’était jeté dans cette politique nouvelle. On trouve dans ses lettres 
des phrases singuli¢rement désabusées. 

Aprés avoir réclamé et obtenu l’expulsion de Saxe de son rival 
Karlstadt, il écrit 4 son grand ami Amsdorf : « Karlstadt a envoyé une 
lettre 4 Orlamonde, avec cette suscription : “ André Bodenstein (le vrai 
nom de Karlstadt), expulsé par Martin Luther, sans avoir été ni 
entendu, ni convaincu d’erreur.” Ainsi, moi qui devais étre martyr, 
jen suis venu, tu le vois, ad martyriser les autres » (Lettres de Luther, 
éd. Enders, V, 39, 4 la date du 27 octobre 1524). Dans son livre Contre 
les Prophétes célestes, on trouve l’effrayante formule que voici : « Pour 
les gens rustres, pour Monsieur Tout-le-Monde, on doit agir corporel- 
lement et rudement, pour qu’ils accomplissent ou subissent leurs taches, 
et les contraindre par le glaive et la loi, tout comme on réduit les bétes 
fauves par la cage et par les chaines » (éd. Weimar, XVIII, pp. 66-67 
et 88). 

Citons enfin ce mot qui résume bien son évolution : « Jusqu’ici, par 
une espérance folle, je présumais des hommes quelque chose de plus 
qu’humain, 4 savoir qu’on peut les conduire par |’Evangile. Mais les 
faits démontrent qu’au mépris de I’Evangile, ils veulent étre contraints 
par les lois et le glaive » (Lettre 4 Spalatin, 7 janvier 1527, Enders, 
VI, 6). 

La position de Luther ne changera plus. Il aura pour lui Mélanch- 
thon, Osiander, Urbain Rhegius, et les objections d’un Agricola n’y 
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changeront rien. L’intolérance religieuse sera la régle des communautés 
luthériennes pendant bien longtemps encore. 


Zwingli et la tolérance 


Le nom de Luther évoque aussitét les noms de Zwingli et de Calvin, 
ses émules en matiére de réforme ou de révolution protestante. II est 
remarquable que ni Zwingli ni Calvin n’ont connu les hésitations et 
les revirements que nous venons de rencontrer chez Luther. 


Zwingli a toujours prétendu qu’il ne devait rien 4 Luther. Et Luther, 
a maintes reprises, s’est moqué de cette prétention qu'il estimait ridi- 
cule et orgueilleuse. Ce qui est sir, c’est que Zwingli a été plus vite 
en besogne que Luther. Une fois devenu le prédicateur de la principale 
église de Zurich, il sut se rendre maitre de l’opinion publique et il 
songea tout de suite 4 établir dans la cité qu’il dominait par sa parole 
l'idéal qu’il nourrissait de la République chrétienne. 11 organisa pour 
cela de grandes Disputes publiques ou Conférences contradictoires. Il 
y présentait des théses qu'il assurait toutes bibliques, et les faisait 
approuver par le Conseil de la ville. Il se rendait ainsi indépendant 
d’abord de son évéque, celui de Constance, puis de toute autorité ecclé- 
siastique autre que la sienne. Sa conception de la République chrétienne 
est simple. Elle repose sur l’accord entre le « prophéte » et le « magis- 
trat ». Le prophéte, c’est lui, naturellement, et le magistrat, c’est le 
Conseil de la ville. Dans la préface qu'il donna au commentaire de 
Jérémie, et qui était adressée au Sénat et au peuple de Strasbourg, il 
précisait ainsi sa pensée politique: « Bien que pour ce qui est de la 
religion, le prophéte ne doive le céder en rien au magistrat, ni le magis- 
trat au prophéte, la priorité appartient cependant au prophéte, car la 
premiére tache des maitres est d’enseigner, la seconde d’amender ce 
qui a été mal compris ou mal engagé. Ainsi le prophéte enseignera la 
religion a tous, car il en est le pontife et l’initié. Le magistrat viendra 
ensuite pour corriger tous ceux qui ne mettent pas en pratique cet ensei- 
gnement ou qui agissent au rebours de ses prescriptions » (Zwingli 
Opera, éd. Schuler-Schulthess, VI, 1, p. 3). 


Dans une telle conception, il est clair qu’il n’y a aucune place pour 
ce que nous appelons la tolérance religieuse. Aussi Zwingli n’a-t-il 
cessé de demander, au magistrat qu'il avait 4 sa dévotion, des inter- 
ventions radicales dans le domaine religieux. Ce « magistrat », dans 
l’espéce, c’était le Conseil des Deux Cents de Zurich. C’est par lui que 
Zwingli fit décréter la suppression des images et statues en 1524, l’abro- 
gation de la messe en 1525, le baptéme obligatoire des enfants (contre 
les anabaptistes), l’érection d’un tribunal matrimonial qui devint un 
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véritable tribunal de moralité, en 1526, et méme la peine de mort 
contre tous ceux qui, obéissant aux doctrines anabaptistes, procéde- 
raient a des rebaptisations d’adultes (7 mars 1526). 

Zwingli est trés sir de ce qu’il fait. Pourquoi ? Parce que la Bible 
est pour lui. Il revient nettement 4 l’Ancien Testament, sans souci de 
l’évident anachronisme. I] invoque les exemples d’Elie exterminant les 
prophétes de Baal, ou d’Ezéchias brisant les images idolatriques. 

« Pourquoi, dés lors, écrit-il, le magistrat chrétien, surtout s'il a 
pour lui l’assentiment de l’Eglise, ne détruirait-il pas les images et 
n’abolirait-il pas la messe ? Il n’est pas obligé pour autant d’égorger 
aussi les prétres, lorsqu’il est possible de s’abstenir d’un acte aussi cruel. 
Mais dans le cas contraire, nous n’hésiterons pas a suivre les plus durs 
exemples, pourvu que |’Esprit nous donne la méme assurance qu’a ces 
anciens héros. Car je vois les évéques, soit dit en passant, qui ne cesse- 
ront de semer le trouble, s’ils ne rencontrent enfin un Elie pour les 
frapper du glaive. En attendant, si la charité nous demande de les 
épargner, en raison de l’espoir qu’ils nous donnent, il faut les épargner. 
Mais si cette méme charité nous ordonne de les mettre 4 mort pour le 
salut du corps, mieux vaut arracher un ceil aveugle que de risquer la 
perte du corps tout entier » (Opera Zuinglii, dans Corpus Reformato- 
rum, IX, 464). 

Avec une telle conviction, il n’est pas étonnant que Zwingli ait pris 
les armes, en 1531, pour se mettre a la téte des troupes de Zurich contre 
les cantons catholiques et qu’il soit mort les armes 4 la main, a la 
bataille de Cappel, le 18 octobre de la méme année. 

Aprés lui, le « magistrat » conserva l’autorité qui lui avait été 
dévolue dans le domaine religieux et la tolérance religieuse fut bannie 
pour longtemps de la cité od il avait régné. 


Calvin et la tolérance 


Si de Zurich nous passons 4 Genéve, et de Zwingli 4 Calvin, nous 
allons trouver quelque chose d’assez semblable, 4 quelques années de 
distance. L’entrée de Calvin, un Frangais, né 4 Noyon en 1509, a 
Genéve fut préparée par un autre Frangais, Guillaume Farel. C’était 
Farel qui avait converti Genéve 4 la réforme protestante. Mais il fut 
donné 4 Jean Calvin de faire de cette ville la cité-modéle du protes- 
tantisme. Nous avons vu Luther évoluant d’un idéal de liberté reli- 
gieuse vers l’Eglise d’ Etat, c’est-a-dire en somme une orthodoxie garantie 
par la police. Avec Calvin, on aura mieux encore : une Eglise-Etat, ou 
selon le mot de Georges Goyau, une Ville-Eglise. Calvin, lui, n’a pas 
varié. Dés le principe, il entend faire régner la Loi de Dieu telle qu'il 
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l’entend. Une premiére fois, il ne réussit, par ses exigences, qu’a se 
faire expulser de Genéve, ainsi que Farel. Mais il fut bientét rappelé, 
se fit quelque temps prier et posa ses conditions, puis, le 13 septembre 
1541, revint dans la cité désormais soumise a ses volontés réformatrices. 
Dés le 20 novembre, il faisait adopter les célébres Ordonnances qui 
établissaient le statut religieux de Genéve, et qui allaient servir de 
modéle a toutes les autres Eglises de style calviniste, en France, aux 
Pays-Bas, en Ecosse, etc. 

Dans le systéme calviniste, il n’y a pas la moindre place pour la 
tolérance religieuse. Calvin a toujours hautement prétendu qu'il appar- 
tenait a l’Etat chrétien de punir l’impiété et de chatier l’hérésie, a l’égal 
des plus grands crimes. 

L’exemple le plus fameux de I’intolérance de Calvin fut le procés, 
la condamnation et l’exécution par le feu de Michel Servet, ce médecin 
qui professait des idées antitrinitaires et qui avait osé braver Calvin 
lui-méme. L’exécution de Servet,.&4 Genéve, par le feu, eut lieu le 
27 octobre 1553. Mais on ne saurait l’attribuer uniquement a Calvin. 
Comme I’a fort bien dit Georges Goyau, «le crime d’intolérance que 
la postérité reproche 4 Calvin fut en réalité la consécration de sa puis- 
sance, au regard des Genevois de son temps ». D’autre part, de toutes 
les capitales protestantes, Calvin recut soit des encouragements avant 
l’exécution, soit des approbations ensuite. Lui-méme, au jour méme — 
26 octobre 1553 — ou le Conseil pronongait a l’unanimité l’arrét de 
mort de Servet, il pouvait écrire 4 son ami Farel: « D’un commun 
accord tous (les pasteurs de Genéve) déclarent que Servet a renouvelé 
les erreurs impies avec lesquelles Satan a autrefois troublé |’Eglise et 
que ce monstre ne doit pas étre supporté. Les Balois sont fermes, les 
Zurichois les plus véhéments de tous..., les Schaffhousois approuvent. 
Les pasteurs bernois sont du méme avis et il y a une lettre du Conseil 
de Berne par laquelle les nétres ne sont pas peu stimulés » (Opera Cal- 
vini, Corpus Reformatorum, XIV, p. 657). 

Du cété luthérien, Mélanchthon qui avait succédé 4 Luther, mort 
en 1546, écrivit 4 Calvin le 14 octobre 1554, pour le féliciter d’un livre 
ov il se justifiait de son action contre Servet. Et ce fut pour abonder 
en son sens: « J’ai lu ton traité, disait-il, dans lequel tu réfutes excel- 
lemment les horribles blasphémes de Servet et je remercie le Fils de 
Dieu qui a été l’arbitre de ton combat. L’Eglise aussi te doit des remer- 
ciements pour maintenant comme pour l'avenir. J’adhére tout a fait a 
ton jugement. J’affirme que vos magistrats ont justement agi en con- 
damnant a mort un blasphémateur, aprés un jugement régulier » (Cor- 
pus Reformatorum, VII, p. 362). 

Enfin, il n’est pas inutile de rappeler que Servet lui-méme profes- 
sait, au sujet de l’hérésie irréductible et dont on ne peut espérer la 
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correction, la méme doctrine que Calvin: « Ce crime, avait-il écrit a 
Calvin, est simplement digne de mort et devant Dieu et devant les 
hommes » (Opera Calvini, VIII, p. 708). 

Au surplus, si le cas de Servet est le plus célébre, il n’est pas le 
seul, en Suisse protestante, tant s’en faut. Aprés l’exécution de Servet, 
Italien Jean-Valentin Gentile sera décapité 4 Berne, pour hérésie, en 
1566. Les anabaptistes sont sévérement proscrits partout, 4 Zurich, a 
Berne, comme a Genéve. L’un d’eux, qui avait réussi 4 se faire passer 
pour un paisible bourgeois et 4 se faire admettre 4 Bale, David Joris, 
sera dévoilé aprés sa mort, et alors exhumé, jugé, et son cadavre con- 
damné au feu, en 1559, trois ans aprés avoir été enseveli ! 

Nous aurons cependant ci-aprés 4 dénombrer les défenseurs de la 
tolérance, car il y en eut dans tous les camps, aussi bien chez les catho- 
liques que chez les protestants. Mais auparavant, il nous faut continuer 
4 faire le tour des pays passés au protestantisme et principalement de 
l’Angleterre. 


Tolérance et intolérance en Angleterre 


Jusqu’aA 1527, aucun trouble religieux n’avait agité l’Angleterre. Le 
jeune roi Henri VIII était un zélé catholique et il avait publié en 1521 
un ouvrage contre Luther, qui lui avait valu, de la part du pape Léon X, 
le titre glorieux de Défenseur de la foi. La loi du royaume était le 
statut De haeretico comburendo, qui remontait 4 1401, et en vertu 
duquel les hérétiques impénitents et obstinés devaient subir la peine du 
feu. A partir de 1527, le roi émet la prétention de faire annuler son 
mariage avec Catherine d’Aragon. De longues négociations se déroulent 
avec le Saint-Siége. Elles échouent. Et en 1533, Henri VIII rompt avec 
Rome, sans toutefois adopter l’hérésie. Conseillé par Thomas Cromwell, 
le souverain se proclame chef de |’Eglise d’Angleterre. Dés lors, les 
tenants de la papauté seront décapités comme traitres au roi et les héré- 
tiques, luthériens ou autres, brilés selon le statut de 1401. L’intolérance 
religieuse est absolue dans le royaume. Les deux victimes les plus 
illustres furent le chancelier Thomas More et l’évéque de Rochester, 
John Fisher (1535). 

Aprés la mort d’Henri VIII, ce fut autre chose. Son successeur était 
un enfant, Edouard VI. Sous Somerset, puis sous Warwick, le protes- 
tantisme s’infiltra en Angleterre. Un premier Prayer-Book, d’inspira- 
tion protestante, fut publié en 1549. Un second, plus radical encore, 
imposé en 1552. L’intolérance officielle se traduisit par un pillage des 
églises catholiques, par la combustion des livres et images. C’est Cran- 
mer, archevéque de Cantorbéry, qui méne le jeu. Il donne au jeune 
roi pour modéles les rois de l’Ancien Testament, qui ont détruit les 
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idoles. I] était admis de tous, dans les sphéres officielles, que tous les 
moyens étaient bons pour extirper « le papisme » et toutes les hérésies. 

Soudain, en 1553, Edouard VI mourait, 4 15 ans, de la tuberculose. 
La couronne revenait 4 sa sceur ainée, Marie Tudor, qui était restée 
fervente catholique. Elle n’eut rien de plus pressé que de réconcilier 
le royaume avec Rome, avec l’aide de son proche parent, le cardinal 
Pole. 

Et comme il y eut des résistances, on voulut les briser en rétablis- 
sant les lois anciennes contre l’hérésie. Malgré les efforts de certains 
conseillers de la reine, Gardiner, Pole, Bonner, évéque de Londres, il 
fut impossible d’éviter les exécutions. A la fin du régne, en 1558, on 
en comptera 273. Ce nombre, qui ne s’étend que sur 4 ans de régne, a 
valu 4 Marie Tudor le surnom de Marie la Sanglante. I] ne dépasse 
pas cependant le nombre des exécutions, en sens inverse, c’est-a-dire 
perpétrées contre des catholiques, sous la reine Elisabeth, qui rompit 
de nouveau avec Rome et revint, au moyen des Trente-Neuf Articles, 
a une forme de protestantisme qui ne fut pas du godt de tout le monde, 
en sorte que la persécution religieuse s’opéra aussi bien contre les non- 
conformistes ou dissidents de gauche, que contre les catholiques de 
droite. 

L’Angleterre a donc été, au cours du XVI° siécle, un pays ow la 
tolérance religieuse a pratiquement été inconnue et ot elle n’a trouvé 
méme que fort peu de défenseurs. 


Tolérance et intolérance en France 


Si d’Angleterre, nous venons en France, nous ne sommes plus en 
pays protestant, mais en pays catholique. Les régles d’action contre 
l’hérésie seront donc inévitablement celles qui avaient cours dans tous 
les pays catholiques au moyen Age. Un axiome est souvent formulé 
alors en France: « Une foi, une loi, un roi». L’unité du pays exige 
lunité de religion comme I’unité de gouvernement et de législation. 
L’hérésie est un crime contre ]’Etat aussi bien que contre |’Eglise. 

De fait, si l’on peut signaler une certaine action modératrice des 
humanistes tels que Budé, et surtout de l’Ecole de Meaux, avec Guil- 
laume Bricgonnet, entouré de Lefévre d’Etaples, de Gérard Roussel et de 
quelques autres, l’intransigeance doctrinale et pénale a deux princi- 
paux centres, qui s’appuient l’un l'autre, d’une part la Sorbonne, ov 
s'agite le fougueux Noél Beda, et le Parlement, qui se considére comme 
le dépositaire des traditions du royaume. Dés les premiéres manifes- 
tations du protestantisme, Sorbonne et Parlement entreront en jeu, et 
la répression s’exercera sans pitié. Elle devient trés violente entre 1528 
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et 1530. C’est alors que Berquin est brdlé, pour recel de livres luthé- 
riens, le 17 avril 1529. Si le roi et surtout sa sceur Marguerite étaient 
enclins a l’indulgence, et si quelques humanistes, tels que les Du Bellay 
et quelques autres, travaillaient dans le sens de la conciliation entre 
luthériens et catholiques, le Parlement et la Sorbonne, appuyés sur la 
grande masse du peuple, s’indignaient des attentats des novateurs, et 
des injures perpétrées soit contre la messe, soit contre la Vierge. On le 
vit bien aprés |’Affaire des Placards (17-18 octobre 1534). La répres- 
sion légale ne cessa dés lors de s’aggraver sous Francois I* d’abord et 
surtout sous son successeur Henri II. Le calvinisme durcissait ses posi- 
tions et le catholicisme en faisait autant. Henri II, aux prises avec la 
guerre contre l’Espagne, en vint 4 un tel degré d’exaspération qu'il 
prononga, devant plusieurs témoins, le serment suivant: « Je jure que 
si je peux régler mes affaires extérieures, je ferai courir par les rues le 
sang et les tétes de cette infame canaille luthérienne » (Cité par L. 
Romier, Les Origines politiques des Guerres de religion, II, p. 286. A 
noter que, dans les sphéres officielles, on appelait toujours les calvi- 
nistes des luthériens). 

Mais aprés la mort tragique d’Henri II, aprés celle de son fils ainé 
Francois II, jeune encore, tout changea. Catherine de Médicis prit le 
pouvoir sous son fils Charles [X. Elle avait l’instinct de l’intérét du 
royaume. Elle comprit que les divisions religieuses |’affaiblissaient. Sur- 
tout quand elle eut pris pour chancelier |’érasmien Michel de |’Hospital, 
elle essaya sincérement, quoique sans conviction religieuse proprement 
dite, de rapprocher les partis opposés. 

On entendit Michel de l’Hospital s’écrier, dans son discours d’ouver- 
ture aux Etats-Généraux d’Orléans, le 13 décembre 1560 : « Prions Dieu 
incessamment pour eux — les hérétiques — et faisons tout ce que pos- 
sible nous sera, tant qu’il y a espérance de les réduire et convertir ; la 
douceur profitera plus que la rigueur. Otons ces mots diaboliques, noms 
de partis, factions et séditions, luthériens, huguenots, papistes : ne chan- 
geons le nom de chrétiens ! » 

A partir de ce temps, on trouvera en France des partisans de la 
tolérance civile. Nous les nommerons plus loin. Notons seulement ici 
que leur tolérance fut le fruit d’une expérience de quarante ans: non 
seulement la rigueur n’avait pas étouffé l’hérésie naissante, mais elle 
s’était développée et elle était arrivée 4 un point de développement que, 
pour la détruire, il fallait se jeter dans la guerre civile et tuer le 
royaume, sous prétexte de le sauver ! 

Ce ne fut pas tout de suite cependant que ce raisonnement prévalut. 
Les guerres civiles ne purent étre évitées, en raison de la faiblesse du 
gouvernement royal. Il y aura huit guerres dites Guerres de religion, 
mais qui en réalité furent des guerres de minorité, c’est-a-dire de carence 
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du gouvernement, et des guerres de vendettas, c’est-a-dire de rivalité 
entre les grandes familles féodales, surtout entre les Guise, les Bourbon 
et les Chatillon. Finalement, il faudra la conversion d’Henri IV, sa 
victoire sur les partis, sa poigne vigoureuse, pour imposer la paix. Et 
par l’Edit de Nantes, en 1598, il ne fera guére que réaliser le dessein 
formé par Catherine de Médicis, dés l’édit de janvier 1562, a savoir 
un culte national, le culte catholique, mais une large tolérance pour le 
culte dissident, le culte calviniste. 


Espagne, Pologne, Pays scandinaves 


Si l’on situe en 1562 le premier éveil de la tolérance civile, la 
France en aurait donc eu I’initiative. II s’agit en effet de quelque chose 
de tout différent de ce qui avait été établi en Allemagne, 4a la suite des 
deux Guerres de religion, dites de Smalkade, par la paix d’Augsbourg, 
en 1555. Par cette paix en effet, les nombreux Etats composant |’Empire 
étaient autorisés a choisir entre la religion catholique et la religion 
luthérienne, mais en chaque Etat une seule religion était tolérée. Ceux 
qui ne voulaient pas pratiquer la religion de leur prince n’avaient plus 
qu’a déguerpir, en vendant leurs biens. En France au contraire, le 
prince proclamait qu'il avait, lui, une religion, qui était celle de la 
nation dans son immense majorité — les neuf dixi¢mes, semble-t-il — 
mais il autorisait légalement les dissidents 4 pratiquer leur culte en 
toute liberté et méme il leur donnait des places de sfreté, a cet effet. 
Il ne craignait pas, comme on allait bientét le dire, de « créer un Etat 
dans |’Etat ». 

Solution toute différente en Espagne, pays alors rival de la France. 
La, dés le principe, l’Inquisition, organisée en tribunal d’Etat et tra- 
vaillant davantage au service de l’Etat que de |’Eglise, était intervenue 
pour supprimer les premiers germes d’hérésie, 4 mesure qu’ils étaient 
sortis de terre. Il y avait eu des procés retentissants, des autodafés 
massifs, mais trés vite le luthéranisme avait été réduit 4 néant et 
l'érasmisme lui-méme, un instant en vogue, ramené a peu de chose. 
L’Espagne du XVI* siécle est le seul pays ot le protestantisme aura 
échoué totalement. On en pourrait dire presque autant des Etats italiens, 
ov du reste l’action de l’Espagne était singuliérement puissante. 

En sens inverse, les pays scandinaves, Danemark-Norvége et Suéde, 
passés de bonne heure au luthéranisme, avaient éliminé a peu prés com- 
plétement le catholicisme et se montraient aussi intolérants contre lui 
que l’Espagne pouvait |’étre contre le luthéranisme. 

En Pologne, c’est autre chose. Le luthéranisme et le calvinisme y péné- 
trérent aisément, en raison de |’indépendance des seigneurs. Lorsque le 
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roi Sigismond I* mourut en 1548, la Réforme protestante avait un peu 
partout des sympathisants, dans les chateaux et les universités, mais il 
n’y avait encore nulle part d’Eglises dissidentes constituées. Ce fut sous 
Sigismond II Auguste (1548-1572), que le protestantisme, profitant des 
facilités qui s’offraient 4 lui, se propagea et s’organisa, mais d’une 
maniére toute différente de ce qu’on voyait ailleurs. Toutes les sectes 
couraient leurs chances. Elles se disputaient entre elles, mais elles se 
fixaient dans le pays, qui devenait le refuge de tous les inventeurs de 
religions nouvelles. Enumérons : luthériens, calvinistes, fréres bohémes, 
antitrinitaires. Le roi, lui, était catholique. I] accepta sans difficulté que 
les canons du Concile de Trente fussent publiés et appliqués — autant 
qu'il se pouvait — dans son royaume. I] permit aux jésuites de créer 
des colléges en Pologne et en Lithuanie. Mais il professait la tolérance 
la plus large, sans toutefois lui donner, comme en France, vers la méme 
époque, force légale. II laissait faire. Les seigneurs choisissaient leurs 
prédicateurs et parmi eux plus d’un prétendait imposer aux malheureux 
paysans qui travaillaient leurs terres les opinions qu'il avait embras- 
sées. Dans l’ensemble, cependant, le peuple, tenu dans un état de sujé- 
tion et de misére indescriptibles, se cramponnait a la tradition catho- 
lique, identifiée au patriotisme polonais. 


L’esprit du roi Sigismond II est bien exprimé dans la déclaration 
suivante, que lui préte A. Berga, biographe du grand prédicateur jésuite 
polonais Pierre Skarga: « Qu’on ne pense pas que j’'use jamais de 
rigueur pour amener quelqu’un a la foi ou que j’opprime jamais les 
consciences. Ce n’est point 1a mon intention, car ce n’est pas mon affaire 

établir la foi. » 


Le cardinal Hosius, évéque de |’Ermland, bien qu’il fat dévoré de 
zéle, estimait du reste aussi qu’il ne fallait pas sévir, car les querelles 
des dissidents entre eux nuisaient davantage 4 l’hérésie que n’edt fait 
une persécution ouverte. On comprend donc que la tolérance ait été 
proclamée a la Confédération de Varsovie, en 1573, imposée comme 
régle au duc d’Anjou — le futur Henri III de France — quand il eut 
été, pour un temps trés court, nommé roi de Pologne. On comprend de 
méme que, sous le régne du trés catholique Etienne Bathory (1576- 
1586), le principe de la tolérance ait été au premier plan de la pratique 
gouvernementale : « Je suis roi des peuples, non des consciences, disait 
Bathory... Dieu s’est réservé trois choses : créer quelque chose de rien, 
connaitre l’avenir et régner sur les consciences» (Dans Berga, sur 
Skarga, pp. 190-191). Le jésuite Skarga, qui est alors le grand apétre 
du catholicisme en Pologne, admet, lui aussi, une tolérance, bien que 
toute provisoire et jamais légale. Sous Sigismond III (1590-1620), la 
Pologne resta l’un des rares royaumes ov fit pratiquée, dans une large 
mesure, la totale liberté des cultes, y compris celui des antitrinitaires 
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(sociniens), qui étaient alors bannis de tous les autres pays. Par une 
étonnante anomalie, cette liberté n’a profité qu’a la religion nationale, 
la catholique. Les autres sectes se sont détruites les unes les autres. 


Variété des sources de tolérance 


Aprés avoir fait rapidement le tour du monde chrétien au XVI° 
si¢cle et avoir signalé, presque partout, la prédominance de |’esprit 
d’intolérance en matiére religieuse, il nous reste 4 dénombrer les par- 
tisans de la tolérance et d’abord 4 en distinguer les formes diverses. 

Il semble que l’on puisse discerner quatre variétés d’esprits disposés, 
plus ou moins, 4 la tolérance religieuse : 1) les humanistes érasmiens ; 
2) les spiritualistes mystiques ; 3) les individualistes plus ou moins scep- 
tiques en matié¢re doctrinale ; 4) les « politiques », parvenus au degré 
nécessaire d’intelligence politique pour séparer les intéréts de |’Etat et 
ceux de la religion. 

Il va sans dire que ces diverses variétés de « tolérants » ne sont pas 
toujours absolument tranchées entre elles et que certains de ceux qui 
les représentent ont emprunté des traits aux variétés voisines. 


Faisons une revue sommaire de chacune des classes que nous venons 
de nommer. 


Les humanistes érasmiens 


On a vu, tout au début de cet exposé, comment Erasme avait essayé 
d’insinuer une certaine tolérance entre les opinions religieuses que la 
révolution luthérienne avait subitement mis si violemment aux prises. 
L’esprit érasmien, fondé a la fois sur un fonds d’irénisme naturel et 
sur un appel a l’esprit évangélique, se retrouve tout au long du siécle. 
Les érasmiens n’ont peut-étre pas été trés nombreux, mais en général 
ils ont été trés influents. Leur culture méme faisait d’eux tout naturel- 
lement les secrétaires et les conseillers des princes. Ce sont les huma- 
nistes de cette tendance qui ont favorisé chez Charles-Quint et aussi, 
durant un temps, chez Frangois I*, la politique des contacts, des libres 
discussions, ou de ce qu’on appelait alors les Colloques. Sans doute, ces 
Colloques, dont le dernier en date est celui de Poissy, en France, en 
1561, n’ont abouti a aucun résultat sérieux. Les humanistes, peu enclins 
a donner grande importance aux questions dogmatiques — ainsi que 
nous l’avons noté chez Erasme, leur grand modéle — se sont heurtés 
sans cesse 4 l’intransigeance non seulement des catholiques informés, 
tels que Lainez, le jésuite, au Colloque de Poissy, mais encore davan- 
tage peut-étre, aux partis pris des théologiens protestants. 
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Parmi les humanistes érasmiens, dont nous parlons, nous nommerons 
le chancelier Gattinara, qui fut conseiller du jeune Charles-Quint ; 
Jean Faber ou Fabri, évéque de Vienne, conseiller de Ferdinand, frére 
de Charles-Quint ; Frédéric Nausea, qui lui succéda comme évéque de 
Vienne ; Simon Pistorius, chancelier du duc Georges de Saxe ; l’huma- 
niste Pierre Mosellanus, César Pflug et surtout son fils, Julius Pflug, 
qui devint évéque de Naumburg ; enfin Georges Witzell, qui fut l'un 
des plus tenaces défenseurs de |’irénisme humaniste. Le pape Paul III 
lui-méme aimait 4 s’entourer d’humanistes, et il conféra la dignité 
cardinalice 4 un certain nombre d’entre eux. Ce sont de nobles carac- 
téres que ceux de Gaspard Contarini, excellent diplomate, prétre exem- 
plaire et humaniste distingué, Jacques Sadolet, évéque de Carpentras. 
De ce dernier, nous citerons les paroles suivantes, dans la dramatique 
affaire des Vaudois, au sujet desquels il écrivait, en 1539 — le massacre 
étant de 1545: « Ce n’est pas... par la terreur ni par les supplices, mais 
par la vérité méme et avant tout par la mansuétude chrétienne, que je 
tire de leur coeur plus encore que de leurs lévres la confession de leurs 
erreurs » (Dans Raynaldi, Annales, année 1539, § 34). 

Ce serait encore dans les rangs des humanistes qu’on devrait ranger 
l’original Guillaume Postel (1510-1581), originaire du diocése d’Avran- 
ches et qui publia 4 Bale, en 1544, les quatre livres de son grand traité 
en latin: De Orbis Terrae Concordia. A la suite de Nicolas de Cues et 
d’Erasme, Postel est convaincu que la concorde universelle serait aisée 
a atteindre, par la simple tolérance mutuelle des croyances diverses. 
Mais Postel, au cours de sa vie aventureuse, donna malheureusement 
trop de preuves d’un certain illuminisme, pour que ses opinions aient 
exercé une grande influence. II ne raisonne cependant pas mal, quand 
il avance en faveur de la tolérance religieuse les trois raisons suivantes : 
1° Nous ne devons pas devancer les jugements de Dieu ; 2° Dieu seul 
connait le fond des cceurs et par conséquent la vraie valeur de nos pro- 
pos et de nos actes ; 3° il suffirait, pour rétablir la paix religieuse, de 
s'entendre sur les points fondamentaux et de laisser la liberté sur tout 
le reste. Ce dernier trait est bien érasmien, mais il était malheureuse- 
ment illusoire. 

Enfin, nous ne saurions clore cette liste des humanistes apdtres de 
la tolérance, sans citer les protestants Camerarius (1537-1624) et Jean 
Gerhard (1582-1637), dont la position est bien définie par la conclusion 
de ses Loci theologici : « Mieux vaut avoir un Etat digne de ce nom, 
encore que troublé par les divisions religieuses, que de n’en avoir aucun.» 
On trouverait le méme sentiment chez le jésuite Martin Becanus (1563- 
1624), qu’on doit considérer aussi comme un humaniste apétre de la 
tolérance. 
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Une seconde classe d’esprits, parmi ceux qui ont préché la tolérance 
en un siécle profondément intolérant, est celle des spiritualistes mys- 
tiques. Nous n’examinerons pas ici le probléme de savoir si leur mystique 
fut vraie ou fausse, authentique ou illusoire, mais nous nous bornerons 
a enregistrer leurs appels 4 la tolérance. Ils partent d’un tout autre 
principe que les humanistes érasmiens et se fondent sur la « liberté de 
l’Esprit ». 

Le premier d’entre eux, en date, fut Sébastien Franck (1499-1542). 
Ce fut un isolé. I] ne créa aucune secte. I] avait applaudi aux appels de 
Luther a la liberté religieuse, puis il s’était détourné de lui, quand il 
l’avait vu établir une orthodoxie nouvelle, non moins intransigeante que 
celle de l’Eglise catholique. I] a beaucoup écrit, et il s'est intéressé sur- 
tout aux hérétiques de tous les temps parmi lesquels il croyait discer- 
ner qu'il y avait eu beaucoup d’hommes pieux et sincéres. I] en vint 
a rejeter toute manifestation extérieure du culte pour préconiser le 
seul culte intérieur de |’Esprit. Selon lui, « le Nouveau Testament n’est 
rien d’autre que |’Esprit-Saint, une bonne conscience, une charité sans 
fard, un cceur pur, une -vie innocente ». Il n'y a pas besoin d’autres 
temples pour honorer Dieu que nos cceurs (Paradoxa, éd. Ziegler, p. 7). 
C’est un individualiste radical et il préche la tolérance universelle. 


Il était en fort bon termes avec un autre spiritualiste, dont la voie 
avait ressemblé a la sienne, Caspar Schwenkfeld (1489-1561), qui avait, 
lui aussi, adhéré 4 Luther, en ses premiers appels, puis s’était séparé 
de lui, lors de son durcissement doctrinal. Lui aussi insiste avec force 
sur le caractére invisible de la vraie religion. « La Parole de Dieu est 
libre, écrivait-il 4 Cordatus en 1527, elle n’est pas attachée aux choses 
visibles, ni 4 un ministére extérieur, elle n’est pas liée 4 un temps ni 
a un lieu, mais elle est du domaine des choses invisibles » (Corpus 
schwenkfeldianum, II, 496). Mais si l’Eglise est invisible, il est évident 
que l’Etat civil n’a pas a s’occuper d’elle. « I] me semble certain, écrit- 
il en 1533, que le pouvoir civil, méme chrétien, n’a aucun droit de s’im- 
miscer dans les affaires de la foi chrétienne, d’établir des ordonnances 
et des interdictions dans le royaume du Christ, de juger des Ecritures, 
de contraindre qui que ce soit en matiére de croyance, d’exercer dans 
l'Eglise aucun genre de tyrannie » (ibid., IV, 752-753). 

On trouvera un état d’esprit semblable, beaucoup plus tard, chez 
Valentin Weigel (1533-1588), pasteur protestant, trés dur pour Luther, 
mais qui n’eut le courage de précher la tolérance que dans des écrits 
secrets, qui furent publiés aprés sa mort, et surtout chez Jacob Bohme, 
esprit tumultueux et génial (1575-1624), qui a raillé vivement et 
spirituellement les prétentions des Eglises protestantes a l’orthodoxie 
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biblique. « Vous cherchez la clef du Livre, leur dit-il, et vous vous 
querellez autour de la clef. Chacun dit: Je l’ai! et aucun ne veut 
ouvrir le livre de sa propre vie. Chacun peut trouver en soi la clef 
pour aller 4 Dieu; qu'il la cherche donc au bon endroit. Mais vous 
préférez vous quereller que chercher la clef en vous ; aussi vous étes 
tous aveugles, vous qui vous querellez... Pourquoi n’allez-vous pas au 
Centre ? En cherchant comme vous faites, vous ne trouverez pas la 
clef, si savants que vous soyez! » (Apologia contra B. Tilken dans 
Werke, VII, pp. 133-134). 


Il faut faire une place tout 4 fait 4 part 4 Menno Simons (1493- 
1559), fondateur de la secte des Mennonites, variété d’anabaptistes. Lui 
aussi est un spiritualiste mystique. Lui aussi, il condamne le baptéme 
des enfants et partage sur ce point les idées des anabaptistes, qui furent 
le cauchemar des protestants au XVI* siécle. Mais il condamne toute 
violence. I] n’est pas de l’école de Thomas Miinzer, dont nous avons 
parlé a propos de Luther. Il a horreur des excés commis par les ana- 
baptistes, Jan Mattijs et Jean de Leyde, 4 Miinster, excés qui furent 
cause de l’une des plus sanglantes tragédies de ce XVI* siécle, qui 
connut pourtant et la Guerre des Paysans et le massacre de la Saint- 
Barthélemy. Menno Simons est pacifiste. S’il est trés sévére pour la 
dignité morale de ses adeptes, il répudie toute ingérence de |’Etat dans 
les questions religieuses. L’excommunication lui suffit. I] est donc pour 
la pleine tolérance civile, mais il professe une grande intransigeance 
religieuse et morale. 

Bien différent de lui sur beaucoup de points, on peut cependant 
ranger parmi les anabaptistes ennemis de la violence, David Joris, ce 
personnage, dont nous avons dit qu’il réussit 4 se dissimuler sous un 
faux nom, a B&le, mais que son corps fut exhumé, trois ans aprés sa 
mort, en 1559, pour étre jugé, condamné et bridle. 


Les individualistes 


En troisiéme lieu, nous avons classé parmi les partisans résolus de 
la tolérance, les individualistes, plus ou moins sceptiques en matiére de 
dogme. Le plus notable d’entre eux est Sébastien Castellion, qui n’avait 
pas craint de résister 4 Calvin en personne. Si David Joris, dont nous 
venons de parler, avait protesté, de Bale, ou il se faisait passer pour 
un certain Jean de Bruges, contre l’exécution de Michel Servet, Cas- 
tellion avait fait plus. Réfugié lui aussi 4 Bale, aprés que Calvin l’eut 
fait expulser de Genéve, et réduit 4 la misére, il avait écrit, en 1554, 
un traité en régle en faveur de la tolérance, sous le titre De haereticis, 
an sint persequendi (réédité 4 Genéve, en 1954). 
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Castellion s’y révéle, comme dans ses autres ouvrages, passablement 
antidogmatique. Qu’est-ce que l’hérésie? se demande-t-il. Et il ne 
trouve d’autre réponse que celle-ci: « Nous estimons hérétiques tous 
ceux qui ne s’accordent pas avec nous en notre opinion» (Ouvrage 
cité, trad. Olivet, pp. 24-25). Selon lui, c’est le dogme qui est cause de 
tous les conflits religieux. On s’entendrait sirement fort bien, sur les 
questions morales. I] ne faut donc pas se condamner les uns les autres : 
« Que les Juifs ou les Turcs ne condamnent pas les chrétiens. De méme, 
que les chrétiens ne condamnent point les Turcs ou les Juifs, mais 
plutét les enseignent et attirent 4 une vraie piété et justice » (Ibid., 
p. 29). 

L’un des points sur lesquels Castellion insiste le plus, c’est l’obs- 
curité des Ecritures, prenant ainsi le contre-pied de Calvin et de Luther, 
pour qui rien n’était plus clair que les Ecritures. Naturellement Cas- 
tellion fut réfuté vigoureusement et il le fut par le meilleur auxiliaire 
de Calvin, Théodore de Béze, en un Traité des Hérétiques, qui est aussi 
de 1554. Castellion n’en fut pas découragé. Il resta partisan de la pleine 
liberté religieuse, laquelle, chez lui, ne découle ni de la liberté de 
l’Esprit, comme chez les spiritualistes nommés ci-dessus, ni de la sépa- 
ration de |’Eglise et de l’Etat, comme chez les Mennonites, mais de 
l’indépendance naturelle de la raison, qui est, dit-il, « fille de Dieu » 
et antérieure aux Ecritures. On peut faire de Castellion, et non pas de 
Luther ni de Calvin, le premier théoricien du « libre examen ». 

Citons encore auprés de Castellion le réfugié italien Jacques Acon- 
tius, dont nous avons, en 1565, un ouvrage intitulé Stratagemata 
Satanae, dans lequel il considére que |’attachement aux diverses ortho- 
doxies est l’un des pires stratagémes de Satan, pour tourmenter et trou- 
bler les humains. 

Un autre réfugié italien, Mino Celsi, publia aussi, en 1577, un traité 
ayant pour titre Jn coercendis haereticis, pour défendre la tolérance, 
mais son travail n’avait rien de trés original et n’était guére qu'une 
compilation des ouvrages d’Acontius et de Castellion. I] n’en attestait 
pas moins un vif intérét de sa part, pour le principe alors si méconnu 
de la tolérance religieuse. 


Les politiques 


En dernier lieu, dans cette revue des partisans de la tolérance au 
XVI* siécle, nous indiquerons les « politiques ». Ceux-la ne sont pas 
tant préoccupés de principes de mansuétude évangélique, de scrupules 
moraux ou d’inspirations mystiques que de considérations d’ordre poli- 
tique. C’est dire que leur tolérance est avant tout intéressée et par 
conséquent qu’elle varie selon les circonstances. Un Thomas Cromwell, 
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auprés d’Henri VIII, un Cecil auprés d’Elisabeth d’Angleterre, ne jugé- 
rent pas avantageux pour eux de pratiquer la tolérance. Une Catherine 
de Médicis, en combinant l’horrible et abominable massacre de la Saint- 
Barthélemy, renia, en un jour, douze ans de politique de tolérance 
religieuse. Il y eut cependant des politiques assez avisés pour com- 
prendre qu’on ne peut détruire l’Etat sous prétexte de lui conserver 
lunité religieuse et par 14 méme I’unité tout court. On peut ranger au 
nombre des « politiques » des hommes aussi divers que Granvelle, auprés 
de Charles-Quint, Michel de |’Hospital, conseiller de Catherine de Médi- 
cis, Sully auprés d’Henri IV, le duc de Montmorency-Damville dans 
sa province de Languedoc, et beaucoup d'autres. 

Parmi les théoriciens de la « politique » de tolérance, nous mettrons 
Jacques Bienassis, vicaire général de Tours et abbé commendataire de 
Bois-Aubry, qui éleva la voix en faveur de la tolérance, aux Etats- 
Généraux d’Orléans, en 1561, et qui émit cette pensée neuve qu’en 
refusant la liberté de conscience et de culte aux dissidents on ne les 
ramenait pas a |’ancienne religion, mais on les réduirait 4 l’athéisme, 
c’est-a-dire a vivre « sans Dieu, sans religion et sans conscience ». C’est 
sans doute 4 lui qu’il faut attribuer une Exhortation aux Princes, trés 
remarquée alors et qui parut en 1561. Plus important encore que lui 
fut Jean Bodin, dont l’ouvrage principal, La République, est de 1576. 
Il y donne le conseil suivant: « I] se peut faire que les colléges des 
sectes sont si puissants qu'il serait impossible ou bien difficile de les 
ruiner, sinon au péril et danger de |’Etat. En ce cas, les plus avisés 
Princes ont accoutumé de faire comme les sages pilotes qui se laissent 
aller 4 la tempéte, sachant bien que la résistance qu’ils feraient serait 
cause d’un naufrage universel » (République, éd. de 1577, III, 7, p. 583). 


Enfin, c’est parmi les politiques que le jeune Duplessis-Mornay fera 
ses premiéres armes. 


Conclusion 


En résumé, le XVI° siécle fut, dans son ensemble, un siécle d’into- 
lérance. Il connut d’effroyables répressions, soit de la part des protes- 
tants, soit de celle des catholiques. Les massacres de paysans en 1525, 
les horreurs de la reprise de Minster en 1535, les gibets de Tyburn, de 
Gorkum, aussi bien que les autodafés espagnols, les massacres des Vau- 
dois, sous Frangois I*, et le massacre de la Saint-Barthélemy, sous 
Charles [X, les guerres dites de religion, avec leurs dévastations et leurs 
pillages, les exploits sinistres d’un baron des Adrets ou d’un sire de 
Montluc, sans parler des nombreux assassinats de princes ou de rois, 
contribuent 4 lui donner un caractére sinistre. Et cependant, bien des 
voix s’y sont élevées en faveur de la tolérance, sous des inspirations 
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diverses que nous avons essayé de définir. Au terme du siécle, deux 
pays catholiques, la France et la Pologne, nt établi la tolérance civile. 
Partout ailleurs, tant chez les catholiques que chez les protestants, régne 
la loi absolue formulée, justement 4 la fin du siécle, en 1599, par un 
juriste protestant, Joachim Stephani, dans ses /nstitutiones Juris cano- 
nici: Cujus regio, ejus religio, ce qui veut dire: il faut étre de la 
religion de son prince, ou l’on n’a plus qu’a déguerpir! Et nul n’a 
encore, semble-t-il, compris que la tolérance — un mot appelé, nous 
l’espérons, a disparaitre — est tout simplement le respect de la personne 
humaine. 
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THE UNITY OF LATER ISLAMIC HISTORY 


N keeping with the policy of the Journal of World History, this 
| article presents the approach taken to Islamic civilization (1300- 
1775) in my preparation of some of the relevant paragraphs for 
Volume Four of the Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind. The 
wide scope of the problems raised in writing summarily on later Islamic 
culture, and the relative infrequency of their treatment, seem to justify 
taking advantage of the occasion to make some suggestions for the gene- 
ral historian. Few scholarly tasks are more urgent than that of learning 
to see the various historical backgrounds of our common world in rela- 
tion to each other. For this purpose the general historian must be aware 
not only of the great and varied interest of such a period as that here 
treated, but also of some of the ways in which it makes sense histori- 
cally *. 


1. Islamic civilization as an object of study 


In a “history of mankind”, Islamic civilization should be studied 
not only in the several regions where it flourished, but also as a histo- 
rical whole, as a major element in forming the destiny of all mankind. 


1 One of the very few serious analyses of the development of later Islamic civili- 
zation as a whole is that of H. A. R. Gras, in the latter pages of the opening chapter of 
his Mohammedanism : A Historical Survey ; cf. also his “An Interpretation of Islamic 
History”, Cahiers d'histoire mondiale, Vol. 1, 30-62 (July, 1953), to which the present 
article is in effect a highly inadequate annex. I must explain that the approach here 
suggested has not been fully embodied, as of this writing (1957), in the paragraphs 
prepared for Volume Four, since they had to conform to a general outline which had 
unavoidably been drawn up from the perspective of local Western history. R. Brun- 
SCHVIG, ps. 56-59, in Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, ed. G. E. von Gruns- 
pauM (Chicago, 1955), gives a recent statement of some of the problems involved here. 
I believe that if one thinks in terms of a historical complex rather than in terms of 
some single categorizing principle, as he seems to try to do, the problem of delimiting 
Islamic civilization becomes less serious. At this point it should also be pointed out 
that, as English usage of the terms “Islamic” and “Muslim” is increasingly recogniz- 
ing by assigning different meanings to the two terms, “Islamic” civilization has in- 
cluded both followers of the “Muslim” religion and followers of other faiths. 
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The vast Islamic society certainly has been this. Not only in the first 
centuries, but also in the later periods the fate of Islam is of world- 
wide import. This is true above all because its conscious hopes for a 
godly world order represent one of the most remarkable undertakings in 
history and because its less self-conscious general cultural heritage is 
laden with human values. But later Islamic history is important also for 
understanding how the current world situation came about. At the 
moment when the new life in the West was transforming the planet, 
the circumstances in which Islam as a whole found itself conditioned 
the affairs of half mankind and hence the possibilities open to them 
of response to the new West. Hence much of the significance of regional 
Islamic societies, such as those in the Near East or in India, lay in the 
part they played in determining the course of Islam as a whole. Isla- 
mic civilization in its later periods is enormously complex and diverse. 
But our problem is not just to find the common characteristics under- 
lying the diversity, though this is important. It is to trace the ways in 
which elements either of unity or of diversity have been relevant to 
the fortunes of the civilization in its role in world history. 


In the early centuries of Islam it is not hard to study the civiliza- 
tion as a whole, but this becomes increasingly difficult in the later 
periods. Even in the more strictly “religious” sphere, that of figh and 
tasawwuf, the difference in detail is obvious, for instance, between the 
Indian and the Arab or Turkish centers of Muslim learning. In the 
sphere of general culture, of institutions and of arts and letters, the 
diversity is very marked. Yet a common cultural heritage and a com- 
mon cultivation of the Arabic and (in most areas) Persian languages, 
as well as a common attitude to the relation between society and reli- 
gion, assured at least a minimum of interaction and continuity among 
the various Islamic regions ; in all of which, accordingly, developments 
can be seen which are sometimes alike, sometimes related by their very 
contrasts. Identification with Islim as a creed, in an ever larger part 
of the globe, continued to carry with it the more or less full adoption 
of a vast body of cultural practices, itself varying not only from area 
to area but from century to century, yet constituting in all its diversity 
a civilization with in some degree its own single story. 


I believe that one of the obstacles to the envisagement of this civi- 
lization as a whole has been what can be called an Arabistic bias. This 
is the most unfortunate of a series of biases which hamper Islamic stu- 
dies. Islamists have naturally always approached their studies in terms 
of one or another special perspective, and Islamic history has been con- 
ceived in radically different ways according to the vantage point chosen. 
Each vantage point has had its own limiting effect. Those who have ap- 
proached it from the point of view of its relations with Western Europe 
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have recalled the two waves of conquest launched in their own direc- 
tion, and have tended to divide Islamic history into an Arab and a 
Turkish phase ; or rather, as a closer acquaintance with Ottoman cul- 
ture laid bare something of the internal development, into a sequence 
of Arab, Persian, and Ottoman phases. Such an approach informs the 
selection of data in Brockelmann’s Geschichte der islamischen Volker. 
A Russian point of view is illustrated in Barthold’s little volume on 
Islamic culture, which traces a sequence from Arabic and Persian to 
the Turkish not so much of the Ottomans as of Central Eurasia *. From 
a third vantage point, that of scholars in India, British or Muslim, the 
phases are more naturaliy Arabic, Persian, and Indo-Muslim. The 
Arabistic bias is analogous to that of these other three viewpoints. Arabs, 
and also Western scholars who as Semitists or for other reasons con- 
centrate on the original centers of Islam, often stop short with only an 
Arab phase ; they tend to see the whole civilization as suffering eclipse 
after a first few centuries of Arab glory, at least till the revival of Arab 
independence in modern times. Since one or another such partial view- 
point is implicit in practically every treatment of broad-gauge prob- 
lems in Islamic studies, there has resulted a certain vicious circle : for 
want of a satisfactory general perspective, the historical position of 
Islam has been obscured ; and want of a sense of the historical position 
has reinforced the tendency to narrow perspectives. 


These different viewpoints are often so unconsciously taken for 
granted that they lead to curious misstatements. Thus I have read in an 
Indian work that after the Mongol conquests in Iran the last refuge of 
Islamic civilization, the one unconquered court to which the Muslim 
scholars flocked, was Delhi **. On the other hand, we often read in the 
work of Arabists that after the same conquest the only refuge was 
Egypt *”. 

Some degree of distortion is no doubt scarcely avoidable. But this 
latter Arabistic twist, which disregards the more easterly Muslims, is, I 
believe, unusually baneful. Examples of petty factual errors arising 


2V. BartHotp, Musulman Culture (transl. S. Suhrawardy, Calcutta, 1934), espe- 
cially pp. 117 ff. 

3* A. B. M. Hasisuttan, Foundation of Muslim Rule in India (1945, Muhammad 
Ashraf, Lahore), p. 155. 

® E.g., Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, p. 158-4, “then [after the Mon- 
gol wre all orthodoxy flowed back into Egypt...”, the political structure of 
which is then described as representing the Muslim east, in contrast to “the Muslim 
west” after the Almohads. When study is restricted to these two exceptional cases, cen- 
tralized Egypt and backward North Africa, it is not surprising that Islamic society 
after the Mongol invasion receives disappointingly little analysis. Cf. C. Brocxe1- 
mann, History of the Islamic Peoples, transl. Carmichael and Perlmann (London, 1949), 
p. 234, where some Arab countries are also ignored. 
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from it are unpleasantly numerous ‘*. More important is the fact that it 
arises from certain deeply rooted attitudes and so is not readily self- 
corrective. As Westerners we have tended to admit Islam into “world 
history” only at the point where it impinges (with the Arabs in Frankish 
Gaul, and later in medieval Spain) most deeply upon the development 
of our own West. This initial preoccupation with the Arabs was joined 
to a natural interest in the “pure” Islam of the original Muslims, with 
the result that Islamists have tended to include as really Islamic at 
most developments of the first three or four glorious centuries, when 
Arabic was unchallenged as a language of culture. Hence there has 
arisen a usually unspoken equivalence between the terms “Arabic” 
and “Islamic”, which is as unfair to Christian and Jewish Arabs as to 
the overwhelming majority of non-Arab Muslims. It is not uncommon 
for an article in the Encyclopaedia of Islam on a given institution, 
festival, or architectural form, or even for a book, say, on Islamic art, 
to be written as if the subject were practically limited to Arab countries 
even in the later Islamic centuries 5. On the other hand, the millennia 
of pre-Islamic Arabian history are subsumed, by an accident of philo- 
logy, under the banner of Islam. The cumulative distortion that results 
is unintentional but nonetheless effective °. 


4 The writer just cited in Unity and Variety allows himself to say—at least with a 
certain consistency—that the Saljigqs joined together “all of Muslim Asia with the ex- 
ception of corners of Aathia —avetediag hazna and Sind and Multan (p. 152). 
Another writer in the same representative volume, typically considering the Arab west 
on a more detailed scale than the rest of Islam, says curiously that “neither Greek nor 
Pahlevi, nor Aramaic nor Coptic held out against [Arabic]. Only Berber and Latin 
{and in one sense Persian] persisted”—making one think immediately of Kurdish, 
Armenian, and other popular or learned tongues from Georgia to Sind, which de- 
serve to rank at least with Berber ! (p. 208). 

5 Cf. E. 1. on méristan, maul, madrasa, masdjid, etc. To be sure, in many cases 
the writer gladly included any information from outside of Egypt or North Africa 
which came to his attention. Occasionally one finds evidence of an interesting attitude 
that might be called neo-Umayyad, implying that the name “Muslim” is merely a lat- 
ter-day honorific of the Arabs, and that non-Arab Muslims are joining as clients and 
at the last minute a tradition which reaches unbrokenly back to the Sabaean kings— 
hence only Arabs are truly “Muslims”, the others are “islamisés” ; in the E/ article 
on Malays, Arab influence is reckoned as Islamic despite the fact that it came in a 
Persian form! It is not surprising that some laymen will take from the shelf a “His- 
tory of the Arabs” when they want to learn about /slamic history, perhaps in order to 
understand Pakistan ! To be sure, in the reaction against Sifism and the Persian cul- 
tural tradition, many modern Muslims abet this attitude. 

*A certain defense of ignoring Islam east of the Iranian highlands—though the 
majority of all Muslims now live in those eastern areas—is offered by SauvaGeET, in 
his Introduction a l'histoire de T'orient musulman (Paris, 2nd ed., 1946), p. 13-14: 
that the culture of the “outlying” territories (in which he includes India) has not been 
formed so exclusively by Islam ; or that at least they have been merely passive, not 
actively creative. Such a position raises problems in the definition of a civilization as 
a proper object of historical study, and it rsaight be suggested that not only few 
Islamic lands, but few ages (perhaps not even the earliest age of Islam) offer the cul- 
tural homogeneity combined with fresh creativity which Sauvaget demands. But in any 
case, his stated distinction does not make sense. Though the Malaysian countries, or 
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2. The expansion of Islam as a world-historical phenomenon 


This Arabistic emphasis has contributed to one conception which 
has been peculiarly unfortunate from the standpoint of the problems 
of later Islamic history. The phrase “expansion of Islam” is commonly 
identified with the great expansion of the Arabs from the Arabian 
peninsula, that is, with the establishment of the Arab empire in the 
seventh and early eighth centuries of our era. Here it designates the 
quite rapid conquest by the Arabs, under the aegis of incipient Islam, 
of territories most of which were then or had been previously already 
linked together under either the Roman or the Persian empire and 
were in some measure assimilated culturally to the two empires whose 
decline gave the Arabs their opportunity. From the point of view of 
the civilization, this is not so much an expansion of Islam as the carving 
out of its initial domain. Whatever may have been the case with Islam 
as a religion, there was certainly no question yet of the expansion of 
an Islamic civilization in the full sense. In the first years of the Arab 
empire the prevailing civilizations continued to be Hellenistic-Christian 
and Sassanian, while the pre-Islamic Arab culture of the ruling class 
was only gradually Islamized, either in Arabia or elsewhere. When 
within two or three generations the original frontiers of Islam had 
been substantially fixed, there followed a period of three centuries of 
practically no expansion at all, during which the various peoples within 
the original limits were combining to build up the Muslim religion and 
the Islamic civilization of history. Islam now ceased to be the code of 
a ruling class and became the many-sided faith of whole populations 
and the core of a new and distinctive civilization. 

But there did come a time when one can speak of the “expansion of 
Islam” as a full-fledged civilization. From about 1000 on, the territory 
of the Muslim faith and of its associated culture expanded unceasingly 
in almost every direction (and indeed the faith continues to do so, not 
only in the Old World but in the New). By the sixteenth century the 
area of the Dar al-Islam had almost tripled. This is the most important 
single fact about the Islamic society as a whole in its later periods, at 
least from the point of view of its interaction in world history ’. 


even Bengal, might be excluded by his criteria, it is surely arbitrary to omit the Pun- 
jab, or even the Gangetic plain, where so much distinctively Islamic thought and ac- 
tion has originated. Sauvaget reveals his actual reason for omitting most of the truly 
eastern territories of Islam when he makes an east-west division of Islam in which 
Egypt and Turkey appear as “eastern”. Egypt can indeed be ranked among the east- 
ern Arabs, though it lies west of Mecca. But only if Islam and the Arabs are identified 
can Egypt be ranked as “ eastern” in /sldm. 

7 As can be seen from the accompanying map, alongside the main bloc of lands 
from Transoxania through Syria and Egypt can be set, as areas of roughly the same 
order in size, that to the northwest in Anatolia and Europe, and again that to the east 
and south in Turkistan and India ; Spain and the Maghrib find their equivalent in 
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This expansion, especially before 1800, had two major world- 
historical features. In the first place, from the eleventh until the nine- 
teenth century Islam was par excellence the religion to which the less 
civilized peoples of the Old World were converted as they were brought 
within the horizon of urban civilization, whether in sub-Saharan Africa, 
in Malaysia, in Central Eurasia, or even some backward borderlands 
of China and India. Only in relatively limited areas did Buddhism, 
Christianity, and in a measure Hinduism rival it. Indeed, so powerful 
was the Muslim appeal that, unlike the others, it was even able to make 
large-scale advances in territory where another major religion had 
prevailed. Its initial territory, of course, had been largely converted 
from Christianity, Judaism, and Zoroastrianism. But even later it 
advanced, for instance, into Europe among the Christians of Anatolia 
and the Balkans, into several regions in Hindu India, and among 
Buddhists and Hindus in Indonesia and even Indochina*. Among 
“primitive” peoples its preeminence was unrivalled till the advent of 
Christianity, especially in the nineteenth century, with unprecedented 
new cultural advantages ; and even then Isl4m continued to be a for- 
midable competitor for the allegiance of the uncommitted, whether in 
Siberia or Africa or Malaysia. 

The second world-historical feature of the great Islamic expansion 
is that, despite its unexampled dispersion throughout the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—in Europe, Africa, India, China, Central Eurasia, and the 
Far South East—Isl4am maintained not only religious but even some 
measure of social bonds among its scattered communities. In this way 
it came closer than any other medieval society to establishing a common 
world order of social and even cultural standards, such as was in fact 
accomplished in some respects after the advent of European world 
hegemony in the nineteenth century. And though it failed to establish 
such a hegemony in the world as a whole, it succeeded in some measure 
in a very crucial sector of the world—the whole basin of the Indian 
Ocean ; including the Indian subcontinent, where large Hindu popu- 
lations accepted Muslim rule and where even the Marathas, when they 
reestablished Hindu kingdoms, commonly continued to recognize the 


eastern Africa and again in Malaysia ; Arabia—in the Sahara and the Sudan. (The 
notion ddr al-Islam has been liberally interpreted, as by Muslims themselves, to in- 
clude areas lately under Muslim rule and still carrying an Islamic coloring.) The ma 
designed to bring out the crucial world position of Islam, is of course on an equal. 
area projection ; the sense of proportion is quite lost if the Mercator’s projection is 
used—a projection practically tailor-made to reinforce Western prejudices and which 
unhappily still appears not only in many scholars’ books but also, all too obviously, 
in their thinking. 

*It has come near obliterating Hinduism outside India; cf. on the fate of the 
ancient Hindu Cham people of Indochina, P. Ronpot, “Notes sur les Chams Bani du 
Binh Thuan”, Revue des Brudes Islamiques, 1949, p. 18. 
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suzerainty of the Muslim Mogul emperors and the excellence of the 
Indo-Muslim culture which centered at the Mogul court °. 

It was therefore above all with Islamic powers that the Europeans 
wrestled when they took over control of the “Indies trade” and even- 
tually of the Old World generally ; and the traces of this fact are 
visible, sometimes directly and sometimes in devious ways, all over the 
face of modern world politics. The delicate relations between the British 
and the Indian Muslims, whom they supplanted, account for much of 
the involved sequence which led to the foundation of Pakistan, for 
instance . The unpredictable role of Isl4m in the Soviet empire, and 
the availability to Negro Africa of a longstanding alternative to the 
West as it seeks orientation in the wider world, are both cases in point. 
Above all there is the unique role of vague but potent pan-Islamic 
sentiments in the non-Western non-Communist zone, the African-Asian 
zone of the “neutralists”—just the area in which Islam once had near 
hegemony. Even India, the greatest non-Muslim state in the area, 
cannot but take into account the sentiments of its very considerable 
and well-placed Muslim minority. 

The expansion of Islam was, then, of first-rate importance in the 
historical development of the whole hemisphere, and so deserves special 
consideration in any history of mankind. Also from the point of view 
of Islamic history as such, it was an immense performance and one 
with far-reaching ideological implications. Hence the study of the 
problems posed within Islam by the expansion and by the centrifugal 
tendencies it occasioned is one of the chief concerns which requires us 
to envisage Islamic history as a whole. As Gibb has pointed out "', the 
expansion had a great deal to do with the role of Safism as an element 
of social structure and hence even in the integration of intellectual life. 
To a lesser degree it likewise affected the outcome of the Persian 
inspiration which was so prominent in the setting of esthetic and even, 
to a certain point, political standards, but which could not in the end 
impose itself on all the far-flung centers of Islamic influence. 


*The Muslim-Hindu symbiosis extended even to Vijayanagar. Cf., €.8-, H. K. 
Suerwani, “Culture and Administrative Set-up Under Ibrahim Qutb-Shah”, /slamic 
Culture, XXXI (1957), 127-141. As is suggested by the British use of the Persian 
language in India and by their designation of the period preven Saneere there 
as the “Mohammedan period” of its history, not only the lands of Muslim majorities, 
but the whole area between Christian Europe and the Confucian Far East (that is, the 
greater part of the chief seats of history) tended to strike early Europeans as “Moorish” 
territory, for Muslims tended to dominate the most significant spots : coasts and capi- 
tals. Hinduism and Theravada Buddhism functioned almost as enclaved religions for 
a time. 

% This is brought out clearly, for instance, in Wilfred Smrrn’s Modern Islam in 
India (London, 2nd ed., 1946). 

11 Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago, 1947), p. 25. 
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3. Contrasts between later and earlier periods in historical character 


Before we go further into the characteristics of later Islamic civili- 
zation, we must venture a periodization which will help us to inventory 
the field and to recall the most important temporal contrasts in it. 
Taking as our cue the changes in the conditions faced by Islam in its 
expansion, we can make a break about 1000, when the expansion began ; 
about 1250, at the Mongol crisis, when the central Islamic lands learned 
to bear non-Muslim rule ; about 1500, when commercial control of the 
Indian Ocean passed from Muslim to Western hands ; and about 1800, 
when Western world hegemony was established. Such a periodization, 
needless to say, is not meant to be exact ; the breaks must all be read 
as plus or minus a generation or so. Nor has it any metaphysical status. 
Every analysis must in principle periodize for itself, taking into 
account not only shifts in relevant social and cultural patterns but also 
the character of the sources for study, such as the languages used or the 
type of document available. Nevertheless, the fact that all these breaks 
have world-historical implications make them peculiarly appropriate 
for purposes of general orientation. 

In this sequence of periods, those after 1000 differ markedly from 
the earliest period as to the way in which Islam could be said to form 
a single civilization during the period and hence as to the sort of treat- 
ment the period requires for our purposes. This contrast must be clear 
if we are to conceive the historical unity of the later periods adequately. 

It is of course futile to try to mark a particular moment when any 
new civilization appears—when, in this case, the new pattern of cul- 
ture formed around the Muslim faith can first be set in unmistakable 
contrast to the major civilizations among which the Muslim religion 
was cradled ; but in this case the time limits of that appearance are 
closely drawn. In nucleo, the new cultural pattern certainly existed not 
earlier than the day when Muhammad won his first convert, who en- 
tered into a novel form of relationship with him ; or rather, perhaps, 
when a full-fledged political body, with its distinctive forms of be- 
havior, was set up at the hijra. Even this date is too early. Within every 
civilization there are innumerable such local sub-cultures ; to proclaim 
a new independent civilization, one prefers to wait till the recasting 
in Islamic terms of the leading aspects of Middle Eastern culture has 
clearly made a beginning. But this is already the case by the end of 
Umayyad times, and perhaps already in the generation of ‘Abd al- 
Malik '*. We can take, then, 700 CE as a round number (as always, 


12 Cf. R. Buacutre, “Regards sur l’acculturation des Arabo-Musulmans jusque vers 
40/661”, Arabica, III (1956), 247-265. Cf. N. Assorr, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri, 
I, Chicago, 1957, p. 20 ff. 
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plus or minus a generation !) for the start of the first major period of 
Islamic civilization. 

One could, to be sure, construct a period of genesis, reaching far 
back, in retrospect, into both the Arabian and the general Middle East- 
ern pre-Islamic past ; a period very important for some purposes. But 
it is the three centuries from about 700 to about 1000 which form the 
first period of full-fledged Islamic civilization, and which are to be 
contrasted to the later periods. It can be called the period of classical 
‘Abbasid civilization (though at its beginning and at its end, after 945, 
the ‘AbbAsids, were not ruling), since it is with the ‘Abb4sid capital that 
we associate its characteristic cultural life. This differed in two ways 
from that of all the later periods. In the first place, it was the culture 
of very nearly a single state, the Caliphate, with a single language of 
culture, Arabic, and was limited rather sharply geographically ; that 
is, more or less to the Middle East, with certain extensions. It had a 
preeminent center of cultural formation, in ‘Iraq, which was already 
at least as creative as Syria in Umayyad times, and which continued 
to be not only the cultural but the political center of gravity until well 
into the tenth century. In part because of this fact, the civilization was 
relatively homogeneous over all its area, and in particular possessed 
the sort of unity that makes for a straightforward narrative ; the want 
of which is felt keenly in tracing the developments of later periods. 


A second contrast is equally important in the opposite sense. The 
background of the classical ‘Abb4sid period is anything but single, and 
the most prominent cultural activity is that of weaving into a new whole 
diverse heritages: the Hellenistic and the Christian, the Jewish, the 
Iranian, and the Jahiliyya Arabian. It is a time of active integration, 
and the study of each of the various strands in the cultural complex 
presupposes, as background, its own separate antecedents. In the later 
periods the main body of the heritage is already given as a whole, and 
cultural activity is a matter of multiplication and differentiation rather 
than of integration. The student must begin his studies with an acquain- 
tance with a common background dating from classical ‘AbbAsid times, 
and be prepared to work out its varying implications in different situa- 
tions. 

Perhaps a third, related contrast should be added, which is not a 
matter of the historical texture of the periods so much as of their human 
significance, but which influences study. That is, the classical ‘Abbasid 
period is rich in fresh thinking and cultural experimentation, whereas 
the great work of succeeding periods more often takes the form of a 
deepening of established traditions. It is as yet too soon to know how 
much the sense we have of decadence in these later periods is a pro- 
duct of our current tastes. But in any case we readily find brilliant times 
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the most congenial to study, and neglect less brilliant times which may 
be equally significant in our destiny. 

The period from the fall of ‘AbbAsid power in the tenth century to 
the establishment of Mongol power in the thirteenth corresponds roughly 
to what in Europe is called the High Middle Ages, and fully deserves 
the same name in Islam, as the age of Firdawsi, Ghazz4li, Saladin, Ibn- 
al-‘Arabi, and Sa‘di. Its historical characteristics already contrast fully 
with those cited for the classical ‘AbbAsid period. During it the expan- 
sion of Islam is well launched—both into Byzantine territory and into 
northern India, as well as in less prominent areas such as across the 
Sahara. At the same time, creative cultural centers become numerous, 
including, notably, Spain and Khurasan. A second language of culture, 
the Persian, is matured. It is already impossible to trace the story of 
Islam in terms of any one political or geographical center ; even the 
Saljiq empire during its brief span of prominence, significant as was 
its role in the development of the pattern of relations between the mili- 
tary and the ‘ulamd’, had limited significance for the farther east, for 
Egypt, and for the farther west. After 1100, the story in every aspect 
of culture is unmitigatedly many-centered. Moreover, the most impor- 
tant cultural developments presuppose a common matrix of living tra- 
dition. The rise of the Safi tarigas, for instance, revolutionary as it is for 
the whole spiritual outlook of the culture, presupposes the social cohesion 
guaranteed by the shari‘a. Likewise the development of Persian poetry 
builds on an esthetic basis common to all Islam. The sort of historical 
unity to be found—one of common heritage and of interrelated prob- 
lems, rather than one of common activity based on diverse heritages— 
is already the reverse of that of ‘Abb4sid times. 

This continues to be the case throughout the later Islamic periods. 
If 1000-1250 can be called the High Middle Ages, then 1250-1500 is 
properly the Late Middle Ages, as continuing in a less brilliant way 
most of the cultural trends developed in the preceding period. Then 
follows an age remarkably dissimilar, that of the three great empires, 
Ottoman, Safavid, and Mogul, roughly 1500-1800. It is these latter two 
periods which fall into the scope of Volume Four **. In both of these 
later periods, as in the case of the High Middle Ages, the Islamic deve- 


18 The periodization here ventured, it will be seen, is as follows : 
before 700 : period of genesis 
700-1000 : classical ‘Abb4sid period 
1000-1250 : high Middle Ages 
1250-1500 : late Middle Ages 
1500-1800 : period of the three empires 
since 1800 : modern period. 
It is clear that such a periodization has rather different ends in view from a divi- 
sion say, into Medina period, Umayyad period, ‘Abb&sid period, Mongol period. 
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lopments presuppose an established cultural foundation upon which 
many centers are building in various ways, but interrelatedly and hence 
without a full break in the unity of the Islamic society. The later Isla- 
mic periods cannot be studied as one does the fresh emergence of a 
civilization, nor can they be reduced to a neat unilinear story. Yet, like 
other fields of large-scale history, they have aspects that can and must 
be appropriately studied in broad terms. (That is, of course, merely to 
say that Islamic history, in the greater part of its course, is typical of 
civilized history. Some would like to study only “integrated” societies. 
But the creation of a new civilization is a rare thing, and even more 
rare is the establishment of a relatively self-sufficient, self-perpetuat- 
ing cultural pattern, such as that of ancient Egypt or that of post-clas- 
sical China, as a fairly stable institutional whole over a long period. 
The Islamic cultures were not isolated enough to achieve this, being in 
the midst of world history, as it were, which would not let them alone.) 


4. The apolitical character of the Late Middle Ages 


There are in particular two tendencies that can be traced from the 
point of view of the role of Islam in the world at large. On the one 
hand, a pattern was being built up which was leading to an interna- 
tional Islamic order over perhaps the greater part of the civilized world ; 
a most important aspect of this process was the expansion of Islam. 
This tendency was clearly developing in the high medieval period and 
was predominant in the late medieval period, till at least 1500 ; and 
it continued to be effective after that date. On the other hand, many 
aspects of the Islamic cultures were becoming increasingly inconsistent, 
or so it weuld seem, with such a single international Islamic order ; and 
this second tendency became the stronger of the two in the period of the 
three empires, after 1500. 

The Late Middle Ages opened with vital parts of the Dar al-Islam 
under pagan rule. This fact symbolized the character the D4r al-Islam 
was to bear throughout the period. With the end even of the claim of 
the Baghdad Caliphate to general sovereignty, Islim was now frankly 
decentralized even in theory as it had long been in practice ; what 
is more, the decentralized society could not depend on even local govern- 
ments for its survival, but must make its own way. 

In the High Middle Ages political powers—the reforming Almora- 
vids and Almohads in the far west, the Sunna-supporting Saljaqs and 
Ayydbids, the early Delhi Sultanate whose Turkish and Islamic dignity 
is portrayed by Barani**, even the quixotic Muhammad Khwdarazm- 


44 Diya-al-Din Barani, Ta’rikh-e Firtizshahi, ed. Sd. A. Khan, 1862, e.g., ps. 36-8, 
43-5. 
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shah—commonly expressed some sort of Islamic political idea. The 
split between civil and military life had begun, indeed, but politics was 
not dead. Particularly in the older Islamic lands, this seems to be rarely 
the case in the Late Middle Ages except in some frontier states. Although 
the Mongols were soon converted, the prestige of their states continued 
to rest on a pagan past. Other dynasties could boast even less a politi- 
cal idea. The Marinids and Hafsids with whom Ibn-Khalddn had to do 
are politically soulless. The Mamldks of Egypt maintained a centra- 
lized state solely, it would appear, because the form of Egypt almost 
forced them to. The Turkomans of the Black Sheep and the Turkomans 
of the White Sheep offer the classic cases of nomads turned military 
rulers, and are served by no Niz4m-al-Mulk *. Timdr is the classical 
case of an irresponsible Muslim conqueror. Even India, after Tughlug 
and Bahmanitimes, is a congeries of independent provincial powers, 
few of which distinguish themselves. To be sure, the structure of many 
of these states (for instance, the Mamliks of Egypt and Syria) is of con- 
siderable interest. But as regards positive historical policy, the popular 
state of the Sarbad4rs of SabzawAr in Iran appears to be almost a unique 
exception. Characteristically, it was dominated by (Shiite) Safi shaykhs. 
Almost everywhere political boundaries, never fundamental within the 
Dar al-Islam, were of even less importance in this period than ever 
before or after. Unless future research discloses unsuspected highlights, 
we must feel that precisely in the Late Middle Ages politics became as 
irrelevant as they ever have been in any civilized society. Such a state 
of affairs is reflected by the political thought of the period, which ap- 
parently abandoned all hope of forming political life according to its 
norms *°, 

Yet as a social order, Islam continued to gain territory, as well as 
a more complete adherence within territory already gained. The faith, 
with its culture, was able to use the most diverse means. Sometimes the 
advance was by conversion of rulers : thus the Mongols of Iran and of 
Transoxania adopted the religion of the majority of their subjects, while 
the Mongols of the Golden Horde were converted although at best only 
a fraction of their subjects were Muslims. Sometimes it was by the ex- 
pansion of strong frontier powers. From early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when most of India south of the Ganges was conquered by the 
Delhi Sultanate, the Deccan continued under Muslim rulers; at the 
same time the Balkans were conquered and held by the Ottomans ; in 


45 Contrast the unpolitical role of Dawwa4ni, author of the Akhldq-e Jaldli, Wal- 
ther Hinz, Jrans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaat (Berlin, 1936), p. 115. 

16 It is precisely in this period that the most despairing doctrines of the imdmate 
were formed. That these are to be thought of as a particular phase, rather than as 
an end-product even in the Arabic zone, is pointed out by Grss and Bowen, /slamic 
Society and the West (Oxford, 1950), Vol. I, part 1, p. 34. 
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each area converts were attracted by the prestige and privilege of the 
new faith. Sometimes the expansion was more through individual pene- 
tration of populations by merchants and mystics, or through the rise to 
power of Muslim adventurers, as in Kashmir, where the dynasty be- 
came Muslim before most of the people. In one way or another, Islam 
continued to advance in the Sudan, and spread both on the East Afri- 
can coast and in Malaysia, so that most of the Indian Ocean trade with 
the Middle East (and hence Europe) came to be in Muslim hands. It 
was evidently at this time that Isl4m gained its strong foothold in Yiin- 
nan and other parts of China. During the period, Muslim rule receded 
seriously only in the far south of India and at the western end of the 
Mediterranean ; otherwise, Islamic power kept increasing till the end 
of the fifteenth century, when Isl4m was far the most widespread of the 
great religions. Moreover, despite its wide extension it did not lose its 
social cohesion ; a Muslim was accepted as fellow-citizen everywhere 
from Morocco to China, as Ibn Battéita’s travels are always brought 
forward to show. 

Whether conquered or conquering, and even in areas remote from 
the original ‘Abb4sid territories, Islam consistently improved its posi- 
tion during this apparently apolitical period. In northern Africa, in the 
Middle East, in south and southeast Eurasia, Islam showed itself the 
most dynamic social order even where non-Muslims were in the majo- 
rity. We do not know why this was. It has been suggested, as by Pro- 
fessor Muhammad Habib‘, that at least in India this reflected the 
relative social mobility encouraged by Muslim principles. Certainly it 
reflects considerable social and cultural flexibility, appropriate to Medie- 
val mercantile and political conditions. Almost without exception, the 
Islamization of new areas begins with the cities, among the more cosmo- 
politanly minded. Only gradually does it spread into the countryside *”. 


5. The tariga as the pivotal late medieval institution 


In any case, religiously oriented orders independent of the official 
politics and culture—that is, above all Safi tarigas or brotherhoods— 
played a major role in articulating the society. The tarigas had been 
forming before the Mongol assaults, but it is probably only in the Late 


17 Introduction to the new edition of Error and Dowson, History of India, Vol. 

II (1952, Cosmopolitan Publishers, Aligarh). 
1 In the Sudan, for instance, a considerable degree of civilization—as in the 
agan empire of Ghana—seems ordinarily to precede Islamization ; and within an 
felamized area, it is the rulers and urban centers that first accept Islam. Cf. likewise, 
on the role of the mixed city populations in the Islamization of Anatolia, C. Canen, 
“Le probléme ethnique en Anatolie”, Cahiers d’histoire mondiale, vol. II, No. 2 (1954), 
especially p. 355. 
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Middle Ages that, as a normally adopted institutional form of religion, 
they came to the point of really dominating the religious scene. There 
is a long distance between Ghazzali, pioneering for Safi respectability 
before Safis had yet formed into the historic tarigas, and Ibn-Taymiyya, 
whose anti-Sdff doctrine two centuries later was like a voice crying in 
the wilderness. To be sure, the tarigas were not everywhere triumphant. 
In Delhi in parts of the fourteenth century, for instance, even the main 
orders dared not raise their heads '*. But even then they retained their 
power in the provinces. The vitality of such organizations is indicated 
by their role in the most effective political structure of the period, the 
Ottoman state being built in Byzantine Europe. The ghdzi or akhi orga- 
nizations which apparently provided much of the social base of the 
early Ottoman state, if they were not regular tarigas, had similar cha- 
racteristics, as popular religious groups independent of state or ‘ulama’ 
and with widespread affiliations of their own; in time they seem to 
have merged into the tarigas, as the more usual organizational form of 
the period. The Safawiyya tariga in Azerbaijan seems to have had simi- 
lar ghdzi characteristics, which also, later, issued in a state. 

Outwardly, to be sure, the vast Islamic society was held together 
by the common recognition of the sacred law, the shari‘a, on the basis of 
the provisions of which every Muslim had his assured status, and knew 
what to expect of others, both in point of law in the narrower sense, 
and in that wider range of social relations which includes etiquette. 
This system of law and ethic had been established in detail by the close 
of the classical ‘Abb4sid period and was regarded as universally bind- 
ing on Muslims. It was self-perpetuating, its experts (the ‘ulamd’) re- 
quiring no official appointment. The variations in its application by 
different schools and in different places were minor, and though the 
persistence of extra-shari‘a law and custom almost everywhere limited 
its effectiveness, yet it secured sufficient uniformity to allow a large 
degree of mobility and intercourse throughout the Dar al-Islam. 

But bereft of the context of the Umayyad and ‘AbbAsid Caliphates, 
the shari‘a does not seem to have provided an adequate spiritual vision 
in itself for most men. It was SAfism as it was embodied in the tarigas 
that provided a common framework of personal piety. The mystically 
inclined, of course, found strength and guidance in the common disci- 
pline of the khdnagéh, where followers of a given tariga gathered un- 
der the leadership of a shaykh for spiritual exercises, or even lived as 
full-time devotees. Ascetics could find support in some ¢tarigas, and 
those inclined to cosmological speculation found the name of a tariga 


18 This development has been studied by Sayyid Nurul-Hasan, unpublished thesis, 
“Chishti and Suhrawardi Movements in Medieval India”, 1948. 
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to be an almost sure defense against bigoted hostility. Those who sought 
God through powerful personalities revered a pious living shaykh, or 
adored the tomb of a famous dead one ; for the khdnagdhs were com- 
monly associated with such tombs. Finally, the simple villager with 
only an occasional interest in religion found the way open to transfer 
his ancestral superstitious or devotional usages to a Muslim shaykh, 
alive or dead. 

The tarigas were adapted to every situation. In the cities they in- 
formed the social life of the artisans, and eventually guilds came to be 
associated with tarigas as naturally as with patron saints. For townsmen 
and peasants alike their tombs, as shrines, became centers for pilgri- 
mage and marketing. Above all, it seems to have been the Sdfis who 
were the most effective missionaries in areas newly opened up to Mus- 
lim influence '*. In the late Middle Ages the tariga form of Sdfism 
offered a richly varied and broadly tolerant spiritual atmosphere which 
was as flexible in its organization as was the shari‘a itself, and an ef- 
fective complement to it in holding together the far-flung Islamic 
society. 

Accordingly, the great issues of the time are far removed from those 
of the classical ‘Abb4sid period. General acceptance of the end of 
ijtth4dd—which implied that further schools of shari’a law were not to 
be developed, and that the recognized schools were no longer subject 
to basic changes—hallowed the amicable truce that was by and large 
maintained among the different schools of ‘ulamd’. It became common 
to teach the several schools of law under a single roof, a practice only 
partially established in the High Middle Ages. This was the great age 
of the madrasas, whose standardized character reflects the relatively 
uncontroversial character of their teaching. 

The distinction betwee Shi‘ites and Sunnites was more important. 
The Shi‘ites formed a minority almost everywhere, a majority only in 
a few limited localities. Yet Shi‘ite ideas had entered widely into Safi 
lore ; several tarigas, for instance, significantly traced their origin to 
‘Ali. Moreover, explicitly Shi‘ite groups found it expedient to appear 
in the form of tarigas, even though at least the Twelver Shi‘ite ‘ulamd’ 
did not generally accept the validity of Safism as did most Sunnite 
‘ulamd’. The BektAshi order, prominent in the Ottoman domains, is one 
case. The remains of the Isma‘ili Shi‘ite movement, after the downfall 
of the IsmA‘ili state as a result of the Mongol conquest, took the out- 
ward form of a Safi tariga to avoid persecution, with the imdm in the 


1* Largely devoted to this thesis is the book that has done most to analyze the 
expansion of Islam, but in a piecemeal fashion, T. Arnotp, The Preaching of Islam 
(2nd ed., 1913). 
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guise of a shaykh ; this was not merely an outward adaptation, but cor- 
responded to an inner sympathy with late medieval Sdfism. 


The issues, then, became largely controversies within and among 
the tarigas. The tarigas were numerous and varied. The most important 
had already been established by the end of the thirteenth century ; dur- 
ing all late medieval times the number of orders steadily increased, 
most often by the setting off of new branches rather than by the estab- 
lishment of new independent tariqas. The orders differed greatly among 
themselves, often standing for quite diverse approaches to the problems 
of the time. There were not only differences between the “urban” and 
“rustic” orders, the former being more sophisticated and conforming 
more to the shari‘a, but among the “urban” orders themselves. Thus of 
the two great tarigas of India during this period, the Suhrawardiyya 
tended to stand for greater orthodoxy in handling the shari‘a and for 
readier acceptance of government office than did the more ascetic 
Chishtiyya *°. Some orders, notably the Bektdshiyya, seem to have 
catered in their cult to the non-Islamic customs of peoples newly won 
to Islam ; some catered to the popular desire for wonders, such as the 
Sa‘diyya in Egypt. They differed also in their hospitality to mystical 
speculation ; and in their attitude to the way of life of the members, 
whether celibacy was recommended or not, whether the full-time de- 
votees should be chiefly wandering or gathered into convents. Thus the 
Khalwatiyya of Turkey demanded of each member a long retreat by 
himself once a year. Some “bi-shar*” orders asserted their freedom from 
the whole shari‘a law. The Qalandars, who were recognized as a tariga, 
were antinomian devotees who seem to have rejected for the most part 
the institutionalization even of Sdfism. Most of the tariga life was 
limited to men, but in this period there were some convents founded for 
women also *!, 


These tarigas must have offered a great deal of social flexibility to 
the expanding Islim. Most tarigas tended to be associated with one or 
another region—the Shadhiliyya belonged to western Africa and Egypt, 
the Rifa‘iyya was centered in ‘Iraq and the east-Arab lands, and the 
Kubrawiyya in Iran. An order like the Ahmadiyya was still more loca- 
lized, being restricted almost to Egypt, where it was, however, very 
important. But khanaqdhs of any tariga might be found far from home, 
and individuals tended to travel widely. A tariga like the Naqshbandiyya 
was very widespread in Iranian and Turkish lands, and the QAdiriyya 
was most widespread of all, though remaining centered in Baghd4d at 


2% Yusuf Husain, L’I/nde mystique au moyen dge (Paris, 1929), p. 147 ff., tries to 
show that the Chishtis worked especially for Hindu-Muslim rapprochement. 
21 L. MassiGnon, article tariga in E.J. 
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its founder’s tomb. Among them the tarigas, which by the end of the 
High Middle Ages had come to form a network covering all the Dar 
al-Islam, offered fellowship and hospitality to an enormous number of 
specialists in Islamic culture. Moreover, the notorious tolerance of other 
faiths by many Sdfis cannot but have eased the acceptance of Muslim 
rule among all groups. 

It can be suggested that they offered more even than this toward 
the cohesion of the Islamic society. Islam is par excellence the social, 
even the political religion. Since the time of the Madina Caliphate it has 
been unable to fulfill its goal of a social order in which the religious 
and the political aspects shall be one. But the aspiration could not be 
laid aside by seriously pious Muslims. It might, however, be transformed. 
The ‘ulamd’ never ceased to think of the ideal unity of Islam in terms 
of a khalifa, a Caliph ruling a human empire. The Sdfis made much 
of a very different sort of khalifa, the human being who as perfected 
microcosm is the final end of, and holds limitless sway over, the world 
of nature and men together. He is a Muslim, and exercises his power 
largely upon and through Muslims (the Abdal) ; but there is a recog- 
nized place under his care for the believers in every faith however 
crude, not only peoples of the Book as in the historical Caliphate, but 
outright pagans. The kings who come and go are but the servants of 
such a saint, as many beloved anecdotes make clear ; no Caliph had 
such power over his governors as the Safi shaykhs, and especially the 
supreme shaykh, the Qutb of any given time, had over the earth’s rulers. 
(That no-one really knew who was the Qutb in his own days only served 
to make his power the more awesome.) 

The notion of the Qutb who, with all the shaykhs his assistants, con- 
tinuously kept order in the world, is more than a piece of popular super- 
stition ; it is also more than a deduction from a subtle cosmology. It has 
serious social implications. The stories told of ‘Abd-al-QAadir—whose 
foot was on the neck of every other saint—are no doubt in part the re- 
sult of the ardent loyalty to their ¢tariga of the QAdiriyya shaykhs. That 
the leader of the Suhrawardiyya in India should be called Makhdim-e 
Jahaniyan—“he whom all worldlings serve”—no doubt in part reflects 
the imperious personality of the man. When the mild and saintly 
Niz4m-al-Din Awliya’ told the story of the saint who, flying over a 
greater saint’s khdnagdéh, failed to show respect and so was thrown to 
the ground by that saint’s power, he wanted in part to teach his listeners 
humility **. But the notion which all these stories embody, of the invisible 
hierarchy of the shaykhs of the tarigas and their invisible government 
of the world, is an inescapably political one. It is as if the Safi tarigas, 


* Fawd'id al-Fu’dd, \ith. 1302 H., Lucknow, p. 3. 
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in an age when it was no longer feasible for a single conventional 
government to give unity to the whole of Islam, were able to offer not 
only a flexible element of social order, but also a correspondingly 
elastic sense of all-Islamic political unity. 


6. The Arabic and Persian zones : late medieval intellectual life 


The social expansiveness of the Late Middle Ages was accompanied 
by a tendency to codification and conventionalization in most spheres 
of cultural life. Again we do not know why (It cannot be entirely 
blamed on the existence of madrasas, which after all could and often 
did provide a wide range of training). But it does seem likely that this 
fact made it easier for the tarigas to perform such functions as they did 
perform in integrating the Islamic society. On the one hand, as Gibb 
has pointed out, a rigid maintenance of orthodoxy was required in the 
religious sphere to counterbalance the laxity of the Sdfis and the anim- 
ism of many of the new converts ”°. For after all the tarigas presupposed, 
and were supplementary to, the orthodox shari‘a. (It is scarcely possible 
to imagine even the antinomian Qalandars without a widespread com- 
mon social context, and indeed without a literalistic shari‘a to rebel 
against.) Moreover, the relative drying up of some other channels of 
creativity meant that the Safi orders could draw on the most effective 
and creative minds of the society. 

In the High Middle Ages Islamic cultural life had come to be divided 
more or less sharply into two geographical zones, and this division be- 
came more marked after the Mongol conquests. In Arabia, the Fertile 
Crescent, Egypt, North Africa, and the Sudanese lands, Arabic con- 
tinued to predominate as literary tongue even where it was not the 
spoken language. Cairo was the intellectual capital of this zone, though 
there were lesser centers, as in south Arabia or in Spain. From the 
Balkans east to Turkestan and China and south to southern India and 
into Malaysia, Persian became the standard literary language among 
Muslims, and with Persian came a whole tradition of literary and 
artistic taste. The seats of cultural life in this zone were legion, espe- 
cially in Iran. This is the phenomenon that makes Toynbee distinguish, 
in the late medieval period, two Islamic “civilizations”, an Iranic and 
an Arabic **. The division, however, was never very complete. In an 
area like Malaysia, for instance, there were both Arabic and Persian 
influences. Arabic was used for certain religious purposes throughout 
the Dar al-Isl4m, and in these matters the authors of one zone were read 


23 Giss, Mohammedanism, a Historical Survey (2d ed., 1953), p. 145. 
% A Study of History, Vol. I (Oxford, 2nd ed., 1935), p. 70. 
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in the other. At the same time, the Persian zone undoubtedly contained 
the larger number of Muslims, and the tendency of Persian ways to 
affect ‘Iraq, Egypt, and the rest of the Arabic zone was very old, and 
continued in the Late Middle Ages. The Islamic world presented by 
the Thousand and One Nights is one world. 


The Persian zone was not only the more populous but also by and 
large the more culturally creative. But many lines of activity took the 
same turn in both. This period produced definitive compendia and text- 
books of orthodox religious and legal scholarship ; for instance, it was 
a Persian of the fourteenth century who composed the nearly defini- 
tive Arabic dictionary, the Qdmis. Various secondary problems were 
traced out in the same fields—problems which had escaped the atten- 
tion of earlier scholars—either in the form of little monographs or of 
commentaries on earlier writings. Natural science was even less signi- 
ficantly developed than orthodox religious scholarship. It continued 
especially in the Persian zone in the Arabized Hellenistic tradition as 
an intellectual luxury. It still attracted creative minds in the genera- 
tion of about 1300, the time of Qutb-al-Din al-Shirazi, who considered 
the possibility of the earth’s rotation. But by this time Islamic science 
had already ceased to be an active fertilizing element abroad, either 
in China or the West, and likewise did not seek light itself from abroad. 
A scientific culture was maintained within the Islamic lands, but little 
was done to advance it. Thus the state of Islamic intellectual life at 
this time set the stage for the fateful isolatedness of the coming Western 
scientific outburst. 


A marked feature of the period, consistent with the muting of intel- 
lectual creativity, was the tendency for literary prose, especially in the 
zone of Persian influence, to become increasingly afflicted with the 
cultivation of a resplendent but often inappropriate ornateness—a cha- 
racteristic not readily cast aside later. In the field of history the master- 
fully fair-minded Rashid-al-Din Tabib, who set high standards of 
scholarly care and of direct composition at the start of the fourteenth 
century in a vast world history drawing on materials from Europe to 
China, was less imitated than the elegance of his contemporary, Wasséf, 
who gave much pertinent information smothered in skillfully florid 
verbiage. But history and biography were sedulously cultivated ; as was 
also systematic ethics, in which the Aristotelian tradition (as interpreted 
by the Muslim Avicenna) received its definitive Islamic form in Iran 
by the end of the fifteenth century. Especially in Egypt relatively fresh 
work was done in systematizing the information and insight of the past 
on an encyclopedic level which could be in its own way seriously crea- 
tive, in the hands of such men as Suydti and Magrizi ; and head and 
shoulders above these stands the Tunisian Ibn-Khaldin at the end of 
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the fourteenth century. In a long work which served as introduction to 
his valuable historical studies he made use of the encyclopedic ap- 
proach—mobilizing the resources both of philosophy and of religious 
learning—to develop a trenchant analysis of the dynamics of history 
in general and in particular of Islamic history in his own times, which 
he saw as a time of decline. His new departure was not followed up *. 
Probably the most vital line of intellectual endeavor, as might be ex- 
pected, was the development and the critique of Safi theosophy. At the 
start of the period, the Syrian school of Ibn-Taymiyya was noted for 
its all-out opposition ; most of the positive work was done in Iran, 
developing both the Ishraqi metaphysics of light and the cosmic monism 
associated with Ibn-al-‘Arabi. 


7. The preeminence of the Persian tradition : the arts 


The most prominent presentation of mystical monism was the work 
of poets such as Jami in the fifteenth century, who wrote prose com- 
mentaries on mystical texts as well as embodying such ideas in his verse. 
Even ‘Abn-al-Karim al-Jili, the most systematic expositor of the school, 
thought of himself as a poet. For the indubitably greatest cultural 
medium of the age, if one excludes the visual arts, was poetry. Here 
the Arabic zone falls completely behind ; Arabic poetry, though abun- 
dant, failed to achieve much novelty or distinction at least after the 
fourteenth century. But Persian poetry, which had seen a period of un- 
surpassed greatness in the High Middle Ages, continued to flourish in 
the Late Middle Ages ; but its tradition was now internationalized in 
many parts of far-flung Islam. The fourteenth century in Iran is that 
of Hafiz of Shiraz, greatest of all Persian lyric poets ; contemporary 
with him was a splendid constellation of satirists, lyricists, panegyrists, 
and mystics. At the same time Amir Khusraw of Delhi at the start of 
the fourteenth century was the fountainhead of a notable Indian school. 
The fifteenth century is that of Jami in Iran ; and is marked by the 
rise to mastery of Turkish poetry, essentially modelled on the Persian. 
This was in three forms ; most importantly the Chaghatai Turkish of 
Turkestan, with Naw4’i ; but also the Turkish of Azerbaijan and that 
of the Ottomans. 

Appropriately enough, this internationalization of the Persian poetic 
tradition was carried out under the aegis of Sdfism. Almost universally 
a degree of mysticism pervaded every kind of poetry. Awhadi? incul- 


25 The contrast between Ibn-Khaldin’s approach and that of some of his prede- 
cessors is analyzed in Munsin Manpi’s /bn Khaldiin’s Philosophy of History (London, 
1957). 











cated a mystical morality, while Ibn-i-Yamin produced ethico-philo- 
sophical didactic verse also mystically tinged. Credited with the culti- 
vation of a finer nuancing in the poetic tradition is Khw4jd, author of 
romantic-mystical epics. K&atibi the panegyrist eventually retired as 
a Sdfi; Maghribi wrote pure praises of unity in the Divine. Ni‘mat- 
Allah, a Safi shaykh himself, was famous for the apocalyptic prophe- 
cies which alternated with his more conventional mystical verse. A 
parodist adapted his mystical symbolism to the praise of foods. Above 
all, the ghazals of Hafiz, half ecstatic and half mundane, represent the 
saturation of the most worldly images with mystical overtones. One 
cannot look for a straight-forward poet like Firdawsi in an age which 
saw different levels of meaning in every gesture. 


It is in the development of the visual arts that we are most impres- 
sively reminded that there are other highly creative elements in the late 
medieval culture than those associated with the expansion of Islam 
and the tariga-shari‘a pattern of institutional and social flexibility. 
These arts, even more than poetry, were dependent on courts, such as 
there were ; for the visual arts required not only time for their practice, 
but costly materials. In any case, their development in the Late Middle 
Ages presages for us, in a way, the following period of the three em- 
pires. Though the art is still stamped with a common Islamic veneer, 
and though there is still a wide circulation of artists through the Islamic 
lands, there is a wider variety of local styles than before. 


The Arabic zone held its own architecture. There this period was 
the great age for building madrasas, theological schools, common in a 
cruciform pattern and associated with the mausoleum of the founder ; 
a pattern broken up toward the end of the period as social needs 
changed **. This is the time of the delicately silhouetted Mamldk minarets 
of Cairo. Further west building in some degree was simpler, and the 
tradition of the solidly square minaret was maintained ; but it is the 
time of the rich strength of the fourteenth-century palace, the Alhambra. 
But architecture was at least as effectively cultivated in the Persian 
zone, and with more variations. In Iran and Turkistan the Mongol 
rulers took readily to building in the old Islamic manner, with even 
increased magnificence ; especially the tombs of rulers were built with 
a massive majesty, culminating usually in a high dome, as in the early- 
fourteenth century tomb of Oljd4yt4 at Sult4niyya, or the blue and gold 
mausoleum of Timdr at Samarqand a century later. The domed tombs 
were popular in India also, but there the architecture both of Delhi and 


26G. Marcais, L’Art de I'Islam (Paris, 1946), p. 126 ; a work which is extremely 
useful yet, I maintain, misnamed ; it concerns chiefly Arab art, illustrating perfectly 
the Arabistic bias. 
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the provinces witnesses to a number of experiments in the adaptation of 
Hindu elements and technique which lend a special charm, for instance, 
to the ruins around the Qutb Min4r. In Azerbaijan and in Ottoman 
Turkey a form of mosque was introduced, perhaps from Byzantine 
models, in which the main prayer room is under the dome, as in the 
Blue Mosque of Tabriz, instead of forming, as usually, an open court. 
(I mention, of course, only a few of the many sorts of great architec- 
tural achievements of the time.) 


But in some ways the most interesting development was in the de- 
corative arts and here the initiative and the highest development was 
limited to the Persian zone, though motifs spread into the Arabic zone. 
With the Mongols there came to Iran a strong Chinese influence, which 
was felt above all in the various decorative arts ; and which led to its 
greatest results in mural and miniature painting. Painting had been 
in the High Middle Ages cultivated in both Arabic and Persian-speak- 
ing areas, but its late medieval transformation was largely a Persian 
achievement. In the fourteenth century direct imitation of certain aspects 
and types of Chinese art was common ; by the fifteenth century, in such 
centers of royal patronage as Samarqand and Herat, the Chinese im- 
pulse was being absorbed, and a series of distinctive styles emerged ; 
till at the end of the fifteenth century the miniaturist Bihz4d crowned 
the emergence of a fully independent art. 


8. Renewed political orientation after 1500 : the three empires 


By now we are inevitably moving over into the period of the three 
empires. After 1500 the forces making for a single, decentralized, and 
essentially apolitical Islamic society—spread across the eastern hemi- 
sphere and held together by the shari‘a and the tarigas—were over- 
balanced by various contrary forces. To be sure, Islam continued, by and 
large, to expand, though not without significant setbacks. Moreover, to 
a degree it continued to form a single vast society. The common heri- 
tage was continuously reinforced by travelling Sdfis and merchants, 
and by the social and political interrelations of which an example is 
given in the various actions of Nadir Sh4h, ruler of Iran, who brought 
ruin to Delhi on the one hand and tried to reach a religious settlement 
with the Ottomans on the other. (Indeed, something of the historical 
unity of the Islamic peoples has survived or even been fostered by the 
European hegemony of the nineteenth century ; thus one can find cir- 
culating in Oman a publication list of a Bombay publisher, covering a 
variety of religious and non-religious subjects, which is very like what 
one would find in Delhi except that there are listed fewer Lucknow re- 
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prints and more works by modern Egyptian lawyers.) Nevertheless, a 
number of forces combined to work against the sort of unity which was 
being developed in the Late Middle Ages. One such force was the advent 
of the West ; but probably considerably more important were forces 
emerging from within the Islamic civilization: new cultural interests, 
illustrated in the development of art, which were not tied up with the 
international social order ; and, above all, the relative cultural self- 
sufficiency of the new political units that now arose. 


In the early sixteenth century there occurred a series of important 
political changes which restored the integral role of government in 
society, though in a form different from what Islam had known in the 
past. In most areas of Islam the ruling power now came to represent 
significant political ideas. In particular, the central lands of Islam were 
dominated by three great and relatively stable empires, each of which 
built up its own distinctive social life and each of which affirmed its 
cultural individuality to a degree and with a frankness never before 
known in Islam. At best these several societies maintained important 
fraternal relations with each other ; at worst there was, as in the case 
of the Ottoman and Safavid societies, a sworn hostility which (as Nadir 
Shah was to discover) was a matter of the feelings of peoples and no 
mere dynastic quarrel. The larger Islamic society, instead of being a 
decentralized network of ever-varied but seamlessly interwoven Safi 
fraternities and local Muslim groupings under a common apolitical 
shari‘a, seemed tending to become a sort of federation of great, inter- 
nally integrated blocs. 

In the first place, the political changes seriously affected Islam’s 
religious evolution. At least since the Mongol invasion, Islam as a reli- 
gion had been the chief binding force for the many Muslim peoples, 
and the local military states that came and went might well be looked 
On as a necessary nuisance. The pious were urged to have as little to 
do with them as possible and the governments in turn interfered only 
sporadically and on a personal basis in the development of religion. In 
the period of the three empires, religion came to be again institutionally 
and even intellectually associated with the state and its fate. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century in the central lands the Muslim faith 
was moving on separate paths traced out by the great empires, while in 
the remoter areas it threatened to become culturally isolated. 

IsmA‘il, the head of the Shi‘ite Safawiyya tariga—which had the 
roots of its power in the decentralized ways of the late Middle Ages, 
and which depended for its military strength on tribal Turks as was 
so characteristically the case at that time—seems to have precipitated 
many of the events. He set about conquering, at the start of the six- 
teenth century, as much of the Dar al-Isl4m as possible and forcing the 
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Sunni populations to adopt Shi‘ism. He failed to convert all Isl4m to the 
Shi‘a, but he did carve out a lasting empire in Iran, the Safavid empire. 
There he insisted that everyone should publicly curse such heroes of 
early Islam as ‘Umar and Abé-Bakr and follow the Shi‘ite form of the 
shari‘a. The Sunni tarigas were suppressed and much blood spilled ; 
Shi‘ite books and teachers were brought in hastily from whatever cor- 
ners of Islam—chiefly Arab—the Shi‘a had been strong in *’, and the 


‘autonomous body of Shi‘ite mujtahids—authorized leading interpreters 


of the shari‘a—gained an undisputed ascendancy. Though the original 
Shi‘ism of the movement had been the rather esoteric faith vf a Turkish 
tariga, gradually the mujtahids were able to impose a Twelver Shi‘ite 
orthodoxy, with an intense emotional life centered on the community 
mourning for the martyred imams rather than on Safi rites, and sharply 
separated by the imperial boundaries from an unfriendly world beyond. 
Muhammad Bagir al-Majlis?, in the seventeenth century, was especially 
effective in putting the doctrine into definitive form with the aid of 
the political authorities. The areas incorporated in the Safavid empire, 
Persian, Turkish, or Arabic-speaking, have been insistently Shi‘ite since ; 
and the peoples incorporated in the modern Iranian monarchy (and with 
them most ‘Iraqis) were till recent times divided from their Sunni neigh- 
bors in the west, north, and east by an implacable wall of distrust—each 
side regarding the other as infidel. 


The fortunes of the Shi‘a everywhere were henceforth insistently 
related to the fact of the Shi‘ite Safavid monarchy. In Ottoman terri- 
tories the Shi‘a paid for its Iranian triumph in great massacres which 
forced Shi‘ite groups underground and left the official life overwhelm- 
ingly and self-consciously Sunnite. In India a number of Shi‘ite monar- 
chies, in the south and later even in the north, could draw inspiration 
and even help from Iran, which was after all the hearth of so much of 
the culture of the Persian zone, to which India belonged. The tension 
between Sunnism and Shi‘ism became a plague of international politics. 

From being a dynamic frontier state in the Balkans and Anatolia, 
the Ottomans, in the course of the wars launched by Ism4‘il the Safavid, 
became a great Sunnite empire consciously opposed to the Shi‘ite one, 
when they extended their rule to include most of the Arab lands. One 
of the most remarkable features of the Ottoman constitution was the 
manner of incorporating the shari‘a and its guardians the ‘ulamd’ into 


27 Such facts were pointed out already by E.G. Browne, Literary History of 
Persia, Vol. IV (1924, reprinted 1953), p. 360; one must stress the revolutionary 
implications for social life of the religious change in Iran, which would themselves, 
perhaps, be almost enough to account for the want of a great poetry in Safavid times 
which puzzled Browne, as Browne’s correspondent points out (p. 24 ff.). Cf. also 
V. Minorsxy, in Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, p. 196. 
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the political organism. The shari‘a, though as always supplemented or 
overreached by secular legislation, was given an effective place of honor 
in the state ; and to assure the interdependence of the two, the ‘ulamd’ 
were to some degree hierarchically organized. Muftis became state offi- 
cials of great importance, and the head of the ‘ulamd’, the shaykh al- 
Islam, came during the sixteenth century to have a constitutional posi- 
tion almost on a level with the Sultan, by whom, however, he was ap- 
pointed. The Sultan himself emphasized his character as head of the 
whole body of orthodox Muslims and their representative against the 
infidels ; and the expansion of the Ottoman empire, and at the end of 
our period its reverses, were regarded as those of IslAm itself. 

In northern India arose a third great empire, the Mogul, which 
rivalled in splendor the Ottoman and the Safavid *. Building on the 
traditions of the Delhi sultanate to some extent, but developing an effec- 
tive and enduring central administration, the Mogul empire fostered 
a society in which, under a Muslim lead, Muslims and Hindus shared 
in a common political and cultural life which in important sectors they 
carried out in common ®*. The emperor Akbar, the first to have an effec- 
tively long reign, tried to establish for the Islim of his empire a recog- 
nized independence, with himself at its head **. This attempt failed, in 
fact ; but Indian Isl4m remained nonetheless a world to itself, in 
which—in contrast to the practice in the Ottoman empire, which also 
possessed large non-Muslim populations but rigorously excluded them 
(as such) from political privileges—non-Muslims did not even pay the 
legal poll-tax. Indian Isl4m was distinguished not only by its special 
relations to Hinduism (at all levels) but by its own emotional tone— 
especially illustrated in the Shi‘ite-like festivals the Sunnites hold in 
honor of Hasan and Husayn. The attempt of the emperor Awrangzéb to 
change the character of Indo-Muslim society for one more orthodoxly 
Muslim contributed to the breakup of the Mogul empire *". 

All three empires, naturally, modified the social patterns of their 
areas, which then went through complex changes as the character of 


** Though Babur’s adventures are closely linked to those of Isma’il the Safavid, 
the Mogul empire proper was not permanently launched till half a century later ; but 
the Afghan interlude which followed the exile of HumAydn was developing the same 
administrative tendencies and for our purposes can be reckoned a part of the same 
development. 

29 Cf. K. M. Panixxar, Survey of Indian History (Bombay, 2d ed., 1954), in the 
chapters on medieval and Mogul times. 

% This is clearly the sense of the so-called “Infallibility Decree”, which is the 
most + of his religious acts for the Islam of his empire. 

*1 Such an opinion, as set forth, for instance, by Jadunath Sarkar, Studies in 
Aurangzeb’s Reign (Calcutta, 1933), is evidently accepted even by admirers of Awrang- 
zéb such as Shaykh ‘Abd-al-Rashid of Aligarh ; but these feel that his action never- 
theless served to save Islam from Hinduization. 
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the empires changed. I shall note only two points, illustrating the per- 
vasive effect of the empires’ structures. In India the very presence of 
the Muslims as a bloc fluidly differentiated by class in direct contrast 
to the castes had its effect not only on the Hindus but on the Muslims. 
While many of the lower Hindu castes seem to have turned Muslim 
outright, and caste came to be found in Muslim villages, the upper ranges 
of the caste system became adjusted to the role of the Muslims as tole- 
rant rulers and arbiters and to co-operation with them, as the almost 
Islamic character of the Kayastha Brahmins witnesses. The Muslim up- 
per classes, needing to set themselves off from the flourishing indige- 
nous tradition, came to claim rank according to alleged sacred or foreign 
extraction—as Shaykhs or Sayyids, as Moguls, Afghans, or Turks. As 
to the Ottoman empire, considering that its structure was able to last 
for six centuries, it is no surprise to find that it was unique in a num- 
ber of ways socially and politically. The whole society was divided into 
functionally differentiated socio-religious bodies, such as the guilds, 
whose activities were effectively controlled by the government. On the 
basis of carefully compiled statistics, population moves were systema- 
tically carried out from one part of the empire to another for economic 
or for political reasons **, and the control of the economy at the height 
of the empire was very efficient. Within such a pattern, the devshirme 
was merely the most curious feature—the elaborate system by which 
the best of the non-Muslim youth was drafted into military and admi- 
nistrative service (after a semi-voluntary Islamization and a rigid train- 
ing)‘ to the exclusion of born Muslims. Eventually the Muslim upper 
classes learned to bypass this restriction, making their way into the 
civil service to the great detriment of the state. 


9. Breakdown of the system of international unity 


It is not clear why these great and relatively stable empires came to 
be established at this time, in such striking contrast to the immediately 
preceding period, but it is likely that the invention of gunpowder and 
its use in cannon, which had lately developed in China and was having 
important effects in Europe at this time, helped to produce them by 
giving a strong advantage to a central power with large resources as 
compared with lesser authorities. In any case, their existence had its 
repercussions in the rest of the Dar al-Islam. For one thing, all of these 


% Omer Litfi Barkan, “Les Déportations comme méthode de peuplement et de 
colonisation dans l’empire ottoman”, Revue de la Faculté des Sciences Economiques 
l'Université d’Istanbul, 11th year, 1953. 
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empires faced away from the Indian Ocean ; independent Egypt, and, 
subsequently, independent Gujarat, Muslim powers with a direct inte- 
rest in the Indian Ocean trade, were absorbed by the Ottoman and 
Mogul empires not long after the Christians from the West, above all 
Portuguese, had arrived in the area. Whatever may have made possible 
the initial Portuguese triumph, it is likely that the dominance of what 
remained above all land empires helped assure their relatively easy 
persistence in control of the seas. The Ottoman government did make 
some efforts to retrieve the Muslim position, but nothing to match its 
successful efforts to control the Mediterranean, and it eventually with- 
drew. The Moguls did almost nothing. 


Eventually, the south Arabians of Oman and Hadramawt were able 
to accomplish a great deal on their own account against the Portuguese, 
but they could never reverse the cardinal fact that the long-haul oceanic 
trade had passed into Western control. In Arabia, in East Africa, in 
Malaysia, the Muslims were placed essentially on the defensive, even 
though in the Indonesian areas, apart from Portuguese seaports, they 
were increasing their power. At the same time, they had occasion to 
become spiritually more independent of the more central areas. Among 
both the eastern Arabs. and the Persians, as well as in south India and 
Malaysia, the ShAfi‘ite school of shari‘a law had tended to be predo- 
minant. With the incorporation of the shari‘a tradition into the state 
organization in the Ottoman empire, the Hanafite school was given the 
supremacy throughout the empire over the historically preeminent 
ShAfi‘ites ; while at the same time the ShAfi‘ites were suppressed in 
Shi‘ite Iran. Though Cairo remained an important center, the center 
of gravity of the ShAfi‘ite tradition tended to shift to the Indian Ocean 
coasts. 

The Muslims of the north suffered at the same time serious setbacks, 
and also became relatively isolated. Those of the Volga came under 
Russian rule (and eventually those of the Crimea also, though allied 
with Turkey) ; while Turkistan was divided between the long-pagan 
Kazaks and the culturally not much more stimulating Uzbek rulers, 
bitterly at war with Shi‘ite Iran. The Muslims of the Central Eurasian 
highlands were eventually conquered by the Manchu empire and, like 
the Muslims of China itself, had little opportunity for contact with vital 
Muslim centers. 

In the west the Ottoman power reached as far as Algeria ; but 
Morocco, under a Sharifian dynasty claiming descent from Mohammed, 
which now replaced the insignificant Berber dynasties of the Late Middle 
Ages, maintained not only its political but its religious independence. 
The Sharif was honored as a holy personage, and adherence to him was 
almost the touchstone of the faith ; by the end of the sixteenth century 
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much of Muslim western Africa had accepted this allegiance, and parts 
of it have tended to look to Morocco as a religious model ever since, 
though in the western and central Sudan sultanates eventually rose 
which tried to emulate the Moroccan religious position of leadership. 
The earlier inclination to regard the rest of Islam as fallen away was 
only confirmed ; the far west was almost self-sufficient. Culturally, 
Morocco stagnated. And though adherents for Islam continued to be 
won in the Sudan, the level which Timbuctoo had already achieved 
before the Moroccan conquest seems to have been exceeded there. 

In this dislocated society the tarigas continued to be found almost 
everywhere (though in the Safavid domain only in impoverished cir- 
cumstances), and they played even an increasing part in local life ; but 
they could not play the same international role. In Ottoman territories 
the tarigas favored by the Turks received something of an official posi- 
tion—even the Bektashiyya received this dubious privilege *—and en- 
joyed great pomp. The heads of the North African orders played at 
least as great a role, though on a somewhat different basis ; their heads 
—like the Sharif—received an almost anthropolatrous devotion from 
the people. Foreign orders, such as the Qadiriyya, were introduced freely 
into India to supplement, and perhaps dilute, the traditional ones. Most 
of the great orders steadily increased their territorial range and one or 
another order was introduced into every corner of Islam—thus with 
the saint ‘Abd-al-Ra’df in the seventeenth century, the Shattariyya gave 
self-confidence to a strong mysticism in newly converted Malaysia. 

But the orders came to show less originality ; they were many of 
them wealthy and shot through with popular superstition. The most 
interesting of the new branches of tarigas now set up were those de- 
voted to reform. Reform was sometimes carried out by orthodox ‘ulamd’ 
working within a Safi framework, such as Ahmad Sirhind? at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century in India, whose main object was to 
correct in an orthodox sense the tolerance of free speculation which had 
been common in the tarigas of the Late Middle Ages ; but who ac- 
complished this by claiming for himself more intensive mystical expe- 
riences than his rivals could boast **. Sometimes reform was the work 
of simple and pious mystics. But there also arose in Arabia in the eight- 
eenth century a reform movement which was radically and frankly 
anti-Sdafi, that of the Wahh4bis, which was to have far-reaching effects 
in the following century. 


%%The BektAshiyya retained an independent spirit, nevertheless, as J. K. Birce 
has shown, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes (Hartford, 1937), p. 159. 

Cf. Burhan Ahmad Farugi, The Mujaddid’s Conception of Tawhid (Lahore, 
2nd ed., 1943), p. 18 f., 64 ff; this modern study is one example of the influence of 
these thinkers on the promoters of Pakistan. 
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10. Interrelated development of separate regional cultures 


In the three great empires the visual arts were on a high level and 
magnificently productive, and they continued to be unmistakably Isla- 
mic in character. But their cultivation did not serve to maintain the 
international Islamic order as it had been developing. For that, art was 
a very secondary matter ; a village mosque in Kerala has its own solem- 
nity, but with its pitched roof it bears almost no resemblance to the mos- 
ques of the great tradition as represented in the Deccan or North India 
or Turkey. Rather the arts served to set off and glorify the several 
great regional societies. 

In the Safavid empire architecture was represented most perfectly 
in the magnificence of the imperial city of Isfahan with its garden bou- 
levards and open, landscaped palaces and impressive use of columns. 
The floral type of decoration was enriched with every sort of form, 
including motifs borrowed ad hoc from Europe and China. A high level 
of elegance was maintained till the end of the seventeenth century, after 
which political catastrophes put an end to the great age of building, 
which was linked to the fate of the dynasty and the capital. In the Otto- 
man empire Iranian elements, such as the use of blue tiles, continued 
important ; but in the sixteenth century in the cardinal field of mosque 
architecture the Turks perfected a fully new type. Already the domed 
prayer hall had been developed in west-Turkish lands ; it was now per- 
fected practically under the shadow of the Hagia Sophia (but with a 
totally different effect from the Byzantine—the sense of space is one 
of ordered extension rather than of monumental bulk). This develop- 
ment was led by the military engineer Sinan, who turned his hand to 
baths, palaces, fountains, tombs, and every sort of building as well as 
mosques, each time creating a masterpiece. The new type of mosque was 
built throughout the empire, in the Arab as well as in the Turkish- 
European areas, and the peculiar pointed minarets that usually went 
with it are like an emblem of the empire. Finally, in the Mogul empire 
of northern India the Indo-Muslim style of architecture was brought 
to fulfillment in the mighty works of Fatehpur-Sikri and the gleaming 
Taj Mahal, together with a host of other gems large and small. 

Architecture has for Islam always been the supreme form of visual 
art, and it continued so everywhere in this period also. But painting, 
both mural and miniature, was cultivated in all three empires and very 
highly developed in the Safavi and Mogul empires. The important 
school of Tabriz, the first Safavi capital, followed the lead of BihzAd. 
Early in the seventeenth century the school of Isfah4n, the later capital, 
found its most outstanding master in Riz4 ‘Abb4si, who excelled in 
portraits and in genre scenes, in which he shows a subtle sense of humor. 
He was not without Western influence. In the Ottoman empire the 
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miniaturists, though they attempted with much success to follow the 
Persian example, did not achieve quite such high distinction, perhaps 
because painting was frowned on by the ‘ulamd’ who played so impor- 
tant a role in the structure of the empire. In the Mogul empire, on the 
contrary, the art, at first imported from Iran, took on a vigorous inde- 
pendent form. Portraiture was very highly developed as well as the 
depiction of every sort of legendary and Indian theme. The art was 
cultivated not only by the Muslims but among the Hindus, particularly 
among the Rajputs. 

It must be added that almost every fine art and craft was practised 
with great skill in all the empires. Calligraphy was regarded—as 
before—as one of the highest arts, and its masters much esteemed. In 
northern India the Islamic tradition of vocal and instrumental music 
(and, of course, of dancing) was crossed with Hindu taste to give birth 
to the subtle northern school of all-Indian music, prized by Muslims and 
Hindus alike. 

As Arnold has pointed out, the visual arts, and especially painting, 
were not only extremely sophisticated at this time, but had gradually 
come to be accorded unprecedented respect by such representatives of the 
public as historians and biographers **. The artist, or among the Otto- 
mans, at least, the architect **, sometimes had, if not the standing of 
one of the ‘ulamd’, at least something like that accorded to the poet and 
the singer. But these arts were courtly, or at least associated with great 
established houses. Outside the three empires, whether in the Arabic or 
in the Persian sphere of influence, they were far less cultivated. 

Poetry also came to be an expression of the regional cultures at least 
as much as of an international Sdfism. In Iran itself, though poets 
stately and sweet continued to produce profusely, nothing could match 
the giants of the past ; some of the greatest of Persian poets were more 
appreciated in India and Turkey than at home (and indeed many of 
them went to live at the Mogul court). In northern India the main 
vehicle of Islamic verse long continued to be Persian ; but in the Deccan 
there flourished, by the sixteenth century, a Safi poetry in Urdu, the 
common language of Muslims in northern and central India ; this poetry 
developed not only traditional Persian themes but also themes taken 
from the Hindu background. By the eighteenth century Urdu had come 
to be used in the north as well, and produced classical masters who were 
greatly appreciated by certain groups of Hindus as well as by Muslims. 
In the Ottoman empire it was Turkish that was most cultivated. For 


35 Thos. Arno.p, Painting in Islam (Oxford, 1928), p. 32-37, speaks especially of 
the recognition given from the times of Magrizi and Khw4ndamir on. 

3¢Leo A. Mayer, Islamic Architects Their Works (Geneva, 1956), p. 28, notes 
the high status of at least some architects in the Ottoman empire after 1500. 
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Arabic, though dialects of it were spoken in much of the empire, played 
a distinctly secondary role in cultivated life, being treated almost as 
a dead classical tongue. With the advent of the Uzbeks in Turkistan, 
the Chaghatai Turkish that had led the field in the time of Neva’i tended 
to languish, though it was still used throughout the north. But Fuzdali of 
Baghdad in the sixteenth century, who also composed in Persian and 
Arabic, did his best work in the Turkish of Azerbaijan, and has been 
called the greatest Turkish poet of all times *’. Finally, modelling itself 
on the master poet Baqi of the sixteenth century, the western or Otto- 
man literature became the most important of the three forms of Tur- 
kish. Each tariga had its own poetic tradition, and the Turkish work 
is generally regarded as more valuable than the contemporary Persian 
poetry. 

Outside the great empires new Islamic literary languages also sprang 
up. On the east African coast Swahili, which had been developed as 
the language of the Muslim Bantu, came to possess a sophisticated poe- 
tic tradition which could rival Arabic within the region. At the other 
end of the Indian Ocean a Malay literature grew up under the in- 
fluence of Persian, and consisting in large part of renderings from Per- 
sian and from Urdu. It also took over much from the earlier Malaysian 
heritage, particularly in poetic forms, only partly Persianized. All of 
these regional literatures—Arabic, Persian, Turkish (in three forms), 
Urdu, Swahili, Malay—as well as some lesser Muslim languages which 
began to be cultivated in this period, used the Arabic alphabet, were 
infiltrated with Arabic and (in most cases) Persian words, and treated 
traditional Arabic and Persian themes in their poetry. But of the lite- 
rature then being produced, it was Persian alone that had an audience 
among most of the other peoples ; and even it was little read in the 
Arabic zone except so far as Turkish rule imported it. 

The intellectual life of the three empires likewise built on a com- 
mon heritage, but served to meet the special problems which arose in 
each empire. Throughout the Dar al-Islam history was written, usually 
of the local or regional Muslim community, its learned men and its 
rulers. The Turkish historians of Ottoman times are especially note- 
worthy, the most celebrated being ‘Ali Chelebi of the late sixteenth 
century, who like many other scholars could write prose without over- 
affectation despite the heritage of floridity from the Late Middle Ages. 
Travel literature and other sorts of descriptive prose were of course 
also at a high level. 

Iran was an influential center of philosophical thought, which, how- 
ever, developed themes broached before, particularly in Safi circles. 


* Cf. Mehmed Fuad Kérriiri-Zape in E. 1., “Turkish Literature”. 
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In the seventeenth century arose a school of mystical theologians, tea- 
chers and students of Mulla Sabr4, in whose system monism was pushed 
to a subtle extreme in exploring the relation of personal consciousness 
to cosmic structure. The philosophical thought was offen tied up with 
special Shi‘ite problems—notably at last in the case of the Shaykhis— 
as was suitable in Shi‘ite Iran. In fact, with the Shi‘a a majority, the 
whole basis of religious life had to be rethought in Shi‘t terms. Gradually 
there emerged a corps of mujtahids which maintained a vigorous intel- 
lectual independence within the new orthodox limits. 


Mogul India produced a series of thinkers who devoted themselves 
to the problems of coexistence with Hinduism, sometimes under a favor- 
able impression of Hinduism, as in the case of prince Dara Shikéh ; more 
often in an attempt to reassert, im historical or in psychological terms, 
the superior social value of a dominant Islam, as in the tradition lead- 
ing up to Shah Wali-Allah. Among them they helped to forge the 
cultural and intellectual tradition which bound Muslims together as 
an Islamic community in the Indic subcontinent ; a tradition without 
which the geographical monstrosity of Pakistan would be incompre- 
hensible, and the passionate advocacy by many Pakistani leaders of 
Urdu as a preeminently Muslim language would seem absurd *. 


It must be added that natural science was for the most part a mere 
tradition, the effective standards of which probably declined every- 
where. It is a rare example of escape from this tradition when Ottoman 
geographers, who in the fifteenth century had made use of Arab empi- 
rical studies of the Indian Ocean to improve their scholarly learning, 
in the sixteenth century made similar use of the Western explorations. 


In all three empires scholarly life was many-sided and often very 
sound, if not usually highly creative. Outside of them Islamic intellec- 
tual life was sometimes rather rudimentary. In the Turkish north the 
excellent memoirs of Babur, who himself came south to found the Mogul 
empire, seem to have marked a high point in the prose tradition, though 
an orthodox Muslim learning was maintained. Within the Ottoman 
empire some Arab talent was drawn into the general Ottoman life ; 
but neither within the Ottoman empire nor in the several Arab lands 


38 Since Urdu is, properly speaking, a mother-tongue chiefly in just those areas 
which remained in India, its use in Pakistan might seem to be an anomaly forced by 
the U.P.-walas contrary to the trends of the time. Particularly in Bengal it is quite 
alien. But it was Urdu which was the final vehicle of that all-India Islamic culture to 
which the founders of Pakistan were looking back, more than to simply a vague all- 
Islamic sentiment. The chief flourishing centers of that all-India culture (except La- 
hore) were in Urdu-speaking territory in the north or the south of what is now India. 
To accept the vernaculars of the actual territory of Pakistan would be tantamount to 
admission that Pakistan as constituted cannot, after all, revive the old and glorious 
all-India Islamic society. 
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outside it was there more than routine achievement in the Arabic tradi- 
tion. A figure like Sha‘rani, a mystical thinker of the sixteenth century 
who brought a warm personal touch to the older patterns, was excep- 
tional. In the countries of the Sudan the sacred law was taught, and 
history composed, in Arabic ; no local language being able, during this 
period, to replace it. In Malaysia there were controversies, largely 
secondhand but applied to situations arising from local habits of mind, 
over the nature of Safi monism. Though there were intellectual prob- 
lems in the several regions common to all the participants in the Isla- 
mic tradition, there seem to have been no a!l-Islamic intellectual move- 
ments. 


ll. The decline after 1700 


The two centuries from 1500 to 1700 were by and large a time of 
relatively strong institutions, of a confident intellectual life, and above 
all of imposing esthetic creation. By 1700 the social and institutional 
structure of each of the three empires was weakened, and soon after 
1700 all were giving clear evidence of decline. The Ottoman empire 
came to be dependent for its territorial integrity on the disunity of its 
European enemies. The Safavi empire was destroyed in a rising of 
Afghan tribes, and only inadequately restored under less polished 
rulers. The Mogul empire was broken up entirely, and not only Mus- 
lim but Hindu powers fought for its fragments, even while recognizing 
the suzerainty of its titular head. It seems likely that the increasing 
activities of Western Europe in the eighteenth century, by upsetting 
the established patterns of interregional trade, helped to undermine the 
economy in some areas **. But the internal dialectic of Isl4m itself can- 
not be held blameless. 


In this century of disaster, the trend to independent regional evolu- 
tion became still more marked, while by and large the cultural vigor 
of all the Islamic peoples declined. It is at this time that Urdu effec- 
tively replaced Persian in India, and it is at this time that Ottoman 
Turkish broke away most effectively from the Persian tradition, in 
the Tulip Age ; yet by the end of the century (or the early part of the 
next) both Turkish and Urdu poetry are conceded to have been at a 


3° Cf. Giss and Bowen, /slamic Society and the West, Vol. I, part 1, ps. 296, 307 
ff. To a certain degree the unhealthy influence of the new West probably went back 
to the sixteenth —_— Cf. also W. H. Moretanp, India at the Death of Akbar, an 
Economic Study (London, 1920), who suggests that already under the cosmopolitan 
Mogul court at that time, with its delight in Japanese, Chinese, Persians, Arabs, and 
Europeans, and in their goods, native industry was suffering. 
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low point. In Iran itself the whole century represented a literary trough. 
The Iranian art of the miniature also declined in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and imitations of Western art as well as of Indo-Muslim art failed 
to revive it. Iranian architecture was not renewed after the taking of 
Isfahan by the Afghans ; while in European and Anatolian Turkey an 
Italianate style, modeled without too much inspiration on the Western 
Renaissance architecture, came into favor for palaces and homes. Des- 
pite some fine poetry, it was perhaps the least creative century in the 
history of Islam. It was then that the tendency to purist religious re- 
form that had been apparent throughout the period took radical form 
among the Wahhdabis in the center of Arabia. 


12. Later Islamic society and the rise of the West 


Islamic history in the period of the three empires was very nearly 
the same as world history ; at least, it represents the more normal part 
of world history. In the northwest were the lands of Christian Europe, 
relatively restricted in area, to which we shall return ; in the north- 
east were the relatively isolated Confucian empires ; most of the highly 
populated or highly cultured lands between were at least within the 
orbit of Islam. Beyond, in southern. Africa, in Australasia, in the Ame- 
ricas, in Arctic Siberia, were thinly populated lands as yet of little 
apparent importance. Islam, having absorbed so much territory, and 
seeming to be on the way to absorbing the rest (for this was its conscious 
program), might seem to be articulating itself in regional societies after 
a pattern which could be applied to the whole world, in which Muslim 
solidarity and a common heritage would make for mutual intelligibility 
without requiring closer association. In fact, whatever the Islamic socie- 
ties might have in common, there was a tendency for their historical 
interrelations to be only to a degree closer with each other than with 
any other regions of the eastern hemisphere. Each empire used the 
Chinese invention of cannon, together with European or Turkish im- 
provements thereon. The wealthy of Mogul India imported not only 
Persian luxuries, but European and Chinese specialities. A lagging Per- 
sian art turned both to India and to Europe for a like sort of shallow 
stimulus. The world of Islam—and with it the various lands of the 
Far East (and together these made up most of the human world)—was 
living at a historical tempo approximately as rapid as had prevailed 
in civilized history for five thousand years ; and at this tempo civili- 
zation continued gradually adding to its cultural resources while build- 
ing up sophisticated societies in loose interconnection with each other. 

These interconnections were somewhat intensified at this time by 
the world-wide activities of European traders. In this period, however, 
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the role cf Europe was for the most part limited to ocean trade, though 
by the eighteenth century Europeans came to have more and more 
noticeable influence. The Western Europeans were long weak on land— 
till the eighteenth century—not only in the Indian Ocean area, where 
even the islands whose interior they controlled were few, but also in 
Europe, where the Ottomans continued on the offensive till the end 
of the seventeenth century. They played a minor and rather indirect 
role in the changes which make us contrast the world position of Islam 
in the Late Middle Ages on the one hand and on the other its dominant 
trends in the period of the three empires. These Islamic developments, 
on the contrary, did not play a major role in preparing the way for 
the Western expansion. The wide activity of Muslim merchants had 
played a major part, for instance, in opening up the trade-routes which 
the Europeans then took over ready made, and in weakening the tradi- 
tional Hindu and Buddhist powers in such places as Sumatra and Java. 
Above all, it was the internal weakness of Islam which left a cultural 
and economic vacuum into which the West could pour. 


For behind the seemingly unimportant activities of the Westerners 
lay all-important transformations going on within Europe itself, which 
immensely speeded up the pace of historic events there, and were pre- 
paring a momentous superiority in social and economic organization 
on the part of the West, which must reveal itself explosively sooner or 
later. In the generation about 1800 occurred the French Revolution and 
critical phases of the Industrial Revolution in England. In the same 
one generation the British seized hegemony in India (where late in the 
eighteenth century they still controlled only a province or so) ; the 
French landed in Egypt and awoke the Arabs ; the British and Dutch 
reorganized Indonesia ; the Turks learned to put through Westerniz- 
ing reforms ; and almost all Muslim peoples found they must adjust 
themselves to an economic, if not a political domination by a West 
which was no longer merely an unusually strong trading people, but 
was a carrier of unexplored but dynamic new ways of living. 


In an essay ranging over the history of half humanity in periods at 
least as complex historically as most periods in history, I have been 
forced to leave out whole aspects of culture and do ridiculously scant 
justice to others. My excuse has been my attempt to place the later 
Islam in a world-historical setting. I have tried to suggest some lines 
along which to analyze the unfolding of Islamic civilization in its later 
periods as a dynamic cultural heritage, notably inquiring in what con- 
sists the unity of its history. At the same time I have tried to underline 
the important place the course of that civilization must hold in any 
history of mankind as a whole. 
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MASAAKI KOSAKA 6 


THE AGGRESSIVE INFLUENCE OF THE OCCIDENT 
ON JAPANESE CULTURE * 


Foreword : Influence on State, Society and Individuals 


HAT kind of aggressive influence did the Occident have on Japa- 
W nese culture ? In order to answer this question satisfactorily, 
we have first to define what Japanese culture was like before 
it was influenced by the West. This is itself a difficult problem and it 
requires a separate study. I have already written in my article on the 
rebirth of Japan about the factors that led to the modernization of 
Japan during the Tokugawa Period (1603-1868). In that article I 
tried to give a clear picture of what the Japanese culture in the Toku- 
gawa Period was like. In short I stated that it was a period of seclu- 
sion which lasted for 250 years. Japan assimilated the Confucian cul- 
ture of China and the Buddhist culture of India and though it was 
affected by these two cultures, it still retained its originality. It was a 
compound culture. However, the long period of seclusion during the 
Tokugawa Period made possible, so to speak, the cultivation of pure 
Japanese culture because it avoided direct contact with foreign in- 
fluences. Various things which are now regarded as “Japanese”, such 
as the way of life of the people, their mentality, taste, arts and crafts 
and literature, are the result. In this sense I feel that I can refer to my 
article outlining Japanese culture before it was influenced by West- 
ern civilization without going into the details in the present article. 
The influence of the Occident on Japanese culture was indeed 
many-sided. People began to take beef and milk which they did not 
take before ; they used motor-cars and planes ; young Japanese girls 


* This article is the tenth of a series on Japanese history, which has been prepared 
under the auspices of a special committee created by the Japanese National Commis- 
sion for Unesco to cooperate with the /nternational Commission. 

Cf. the article by the same writer, “The Meiji Era : The Forces of the Rebirth’, 
Journal of World History, V, 3, pp. 621-633. 
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imitated the make-up of American actresses and their emotional trend 
and methods of expression changed—all this shows the influence of 
the West. I regret that I cannot dwell on such things in this article. 
Instead, I want to concentrate on the following two important points. 

Firstly, “What kind of influence was brought to bear on the national 
organization of Japan?” This is the problem of how Japan moder- 
nized herself in order to confront the modern states of the West. Yet 
modernized Japan retained a remarkably Japanese character in that 
she became a modern state with the Emperor at the centre. 

Secondly, “What kind of influence was brought to bear on the 
social structure of Japan ?” This is a problem of the modernizing of 
Japanese society. 

In relation to it, there is the problem of how the Japanese them- 
selves have changed, the problem of the modernization or Westerniza- 
tion of the Japanese as human beings and the problem of the change 
of the Japanese people’s view of life and the world and the accompany- 
ing spiritual complications. I have already referred to these two prob- 
lems in my article, entitled “Modern Japanese Thought” (Journal of 
World History, Vol. III, No. 3, pp. 605-624). 

Before discussing the matter I want to give an analysis of how the 
Japanese of the Tokugawa Period thought and felt about the West, 
because from the attitude of the people can be seen the West’s influence 
on Japanese culture and the people’s response to it. Also from such an 
attitude and in the course of its transformation, can be seen the way 
followed by the Japanese in their tonfrontation with the West. 


I. Japanese Concept of the West during the Tokugawa Period 


There are three classifications as to how the Japanese in the Toku- 
gawa Period thought about the West. The first was to regard the West 
with curiosity, or, more correctly, to regard the foreign goods brought 
from the West with curiosity. But the curiosity about foreign goods is 
easily connected with the country, or its people, which produced_such 
goods. An example is the “Nanban Byébu” (Paper screen with Euro- 
pean figures painted on it) which was made before the enforcement 
of the seclusion. Even during the seclusion period Western goods brought 
into Japan through Nagasaki, the only entrance in those days, were 
highly prized by daimyos and wealthy people. The same tendency was 
considerably popular among ordinary people, too, as can be shown 
by the fact that the word “Nanban torai” (brought from the West) had 
an attractive meaning in those days, by the fact that the merchants 
were making profit by going to Nagasaki to store these foreign goods 
and by the fact that Nagasaki itself was prosperous. The fact that an 
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order was issued to delete Western words from the signboards of shops 
in Edo—mostly drug stores—(It was the learned and wealthy who 
were concerned mostly with this) shows that the Japanese in the seclu- 
sion period were curious about the West. 


The second point was to regard the West with respect. In this case, 
too, the object of the respect was Western learning such as astronomy, 
geography, botany and medicine rather than the West itself. How 
much effort Sugita Genpaku and his colleagues made for the transla- 
tion into Japanese of the Anatomia (in 1774), a Dutch book on anatomy, 
is written in the “Rangaku Kotohajime” (The Beginnings of Dutch 
Studies). It is also shown in the Siebold incident. Philipp Franz Sie- 
bold, a German, who was a doctor of the Dutch merchant house at 
Nagasaki, taught medicine to many Japanese. When he left Japan in 
1828, he was given a map of Japan by a Japanese named Takahashi 
Sakuzaemon, who was executed when it was discovered. However, 
there were not so many people who regarded Western learning with 
such zeal and respect. It was limited to a few excellent scholars, but 
it should not be forgotten that there were people who did take such 
an attitude. 


The third point was that the ordinary people were afraid of the 
West. It was chiefly a fear of Christianity. It may be supposed that at 
the bottom of the heart of the people there was the frightening story 
of the Shimabara incident (1638-1639), in which 37,000 Christians 
entrenched themselves at Hara Castle, Shimabara, and resisted 
unflinchingly till they were nearly all killed by the Shogun’s army. 
This incident made the seclusion policy of the Shogunate decisive and 
the most severe suppression of Christianity in Japan gave the people 
the impression that Christianity was a weird religion. Further it made 
them regard the West as dangerous and frightening. It goes without 
saying that the attitudes of the Russians from the north and of the 
British from the south contributed to both the terror and the caution. 


Thus we can say that the Japanese attitude toward the West dur- 
ing the Tokugawa Period was a strange compound of curiosity, respect 
and fear. These three attitudes seem to have evolved in the following 
three ways: the curiosity about the rare western goods became an ad- 
miration for the Western civilization which was followed by a deeper 
understanding of its utility. The Westernization of the people’s daily 
life was chiefly brought about in this way and the respect which the 
Japanese people have for foreign goods is still remaining. This fact 
also shows the Japanese curiosity and sensitivity for utility. The respect 
for Dutch learning became a respect for Western science. It especially 
enhanced the zeal for the study of natural science, which progressed 
remarkably after the Meiji Restoration. After the introduction of Con- 
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fucianism from China, the Japanese respected learning and their intel- 
lectual standard was not low during the Tokugawa Period. Fear of the 
West became a cautious attitude toward it and then became an effort 
to challenge or, if possible, to surpass modern Western countries. In 
this was the danger that Japan might become militaristic and imperialis- 
tic. Yet we should not overlook the fact that it was fanned by the spirit 
of independence, self-respect, fear and caution in the Japanese against 
the Westerners. This point is related to the first problem of the kind 
of aggressive influence that Japan received from the West and espe- 
cially the way Japan transformed herself in her national organization 
during her contact with Western forces. 


II. Japanese Response in the Field of National Organization 


In 1804 Russia threatened north Japan and in 1824 Britain ap- 
peared to menace south Japan. The complete defeat of China in the 
Opium War of 1840-1842 gave an incredible shock to many of the 
Japanese. As has been mentioned, the attitude of the Japanese in the 
Tokugawa Period to the West was a compound of curiosity, respect 
and fear or the co-existence of these three different elements. But the 
West, backed by military strength, added to the terror of the ordinary 
Japanese who regarded the West only as an enemy with an eerie and 
terrifying, gigantic power. According to the history books of China 
with which the Japanese had been familiar since old days, the nomadic 
tribes which threatened the north and west borders of China were bar- 
barians who should be expelled. Such a concept began to govern the 
Japanese view of the West ; so the idea of “Jéi” or the expulsion of 
the barbarians arose in the late Tokugawa Period. 

Among the great patriotic influences of the last days of the Shogu- 
nate was a book called the “Shin Ron” (New Theory) which was writ- 
ten in 1825 by Aizu Seishisai (1782-1863). The book begins with the 
following sentences : “The divine land of Japan is the place where the 
sun rises and whence the spirit originates. The descendant of the sun 
ascends the throne generation after generation without change. Indeed, 
he is the sovereign of the earth and the discipline of the world. His reign 
should be universal and there should be no place too far off that may 
not be blessed with royal grace. However, recently the barbarians from 
the Western waste land have rampaged all over the world, invading 
various countries and trying to surpass the upper country inspite of 
their poor ability. What arrogance !” Here we can find two aspects of 
the idea of expelling the barbarians ; on the one hand Japan is re- 
garded as a divine country where the sun rises and the Emperor is an 
unchanging ruler ; and on the other there is an attempt to expel the 
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Westerners as strange and terrible barbarians. This can hardly be be- 
lieved by the present Japanese, but it was believed by many people 
at the time and at least it increased the anti-foreign attitude of many 
people and drove forward the movement for revering the ruler and 
expelling the barbarians. 


At any rate, Japan was forced to open her doors to the world. Those 
who came into contact with the westerners found men who were mar- 
vellously different from what they had been told. For example, let us 
read the following passage: “Nine out of ten Japanese regard the 
Europeans as dogs or horses. There are some who dare to kill them. 
But the Europeans are different. They love foreigners like their bro- 
thers. Above all, the United States is a new country and the people 
have mild tempers. As is mentioned now, they love the Japanese more 
than they do their brothers. Although we cannot know the deeper 
meaning, it seems that they are frank and honest. If the Japanese know 
this, no one will be inclined to kill them. Moreover, in America even 
the high-ranking officials do not despise the lower or abuse their autho- 
rity. Therefore the ordinary people need not curry favour with the 
high-ranking people. The country is rich and the people live in peace. 
If the foolish people of Japan see such a life, they will surely be moved 
by it. Since it is the product of a real spirit, even the great will be 
touched by it. At this time the Japanese who visited the United States 
numbered 77 in all and all of them disliked the Americans. But when 
they came to know what the Americans were they all repented of their 
misunderstanding as if they had awaken from a nightmare”. This is 
a passage from a diary written in 1861 by a Japanese who was sent 
to the West by the Shogunate for the first time. Such feelings became 
stronger with the opening of the country. Further, in a review which 
was made public in the 1870’s there appeared a contention even that 
the Japanese could improve their race by marrying Westerners. Thus 
within about ten years the scorn for the West, though accompanied by 
fear, had changed to an imitation and respect for Westerners. 


But the problem of Japan’s position as an independent country or 
that of her position in international affairs would not be solved only 
by a respect for the West. It was as late as the 20th century that Japan 
equalled to the Western countries in diplomacy and unfair treaties 
were revised. It may be said that the central problem of the diploma- 
tic history of the Meiji Era had been that of how to revise unfair trea- 
ties. The comic tragedy of the Rokumeikan Period (end of 1880's), 
when Japan’s high-ranking politicians held masquerades as a means 
of diplomacy, originated from the attempt to revise the unequal trea- 
ties. Japan’s national cause after she opened her doors to the world 
had been to attain the “Fukoku Kyohei” (a Wealthy State with a Strong 
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Army), modelled after the modern countries of the West. But opinion 
was divided as to the means and the order of the attainment. One 
group tried to build a rich country and a strong one. Such thinkers of 
the enlightenment as Fukuzawa Yukichi (1834-1907), took this stand. 
Fukuzawa said : “The independence of a man leads to the independence 
of a country.” He expounded the independence of individuals with the 
intention of achieving at the same time national independence. On the 
other hand the military clique tried to make Japan a strong country. 
But it was not necessarily to make her an imperialistic invader. Although 
the military clique of Japan tended to become dangerous in the course 
of time, the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wars were caused res- 
pectively by the Korean and Manchurian problems, the former being 
the competition with China and the latter a defence against Russian 
pressure. Though opinion differed as to the means, all were agreed 
with respect to the national aim of a wealthy nation with a strong army. 
Modelling themselves on modern Western countries, they tried to re- 
semble to, compare themselves with and even surpass, these countries 
which gave them their motivation. What they wanted was to attain 
Japan’s national independence and dignity. 


What they disliked most was to see Japan a tributary to and a 
colony of the Western countries. It was not limited only to such people 
as mentioned above, but was a feeling common to almost all the 
Japanese in the Meiji Era. It is natural therefore that, when the imi- 
tation of the West became extreme as in the Rokumeikan Period, there 
appeared a reactionary tendency of “Japanism” and even ultra-natio- 
nalism. Generally speaking, however, we can say that the Japanese 
in the Meiji Era, while taking the modern Western countries as a 
model tried to emphasize the independence and dignity of Japan. The 
typical result of it was the birth of constitutional monarchy called 
“Tenné Sei” (Emperor System), that is a modern state recognizing the 
absolute authority of the Emperor. It may be said that the Tenné Sei 
state (Imperial state) was Japan’s response to the aggressive influence 
of the West, especially modern Western countries, on Japan. There- 
fore, by tracing the process of the birth of the Imperial state in Japan 
we will be able to show the nature of the response more concretely. 


The Meiji Restoration was the denial of the Tokugawa feudal sys- 
tem. It is interesting to note, however, that the denial was made pos- 
sible by carrying out two enterprises that were mutually paradoxical. 
One was the emancipation of the general public and the other was the 
opening of the country, both of which can be said progressive ; and the 
other was the “Osei Fukko” (Restoration of the Imperial rule), which 
can be said conservative. In 1866 Meiji Tenné (Emperor Meiji) ac- 
cessed to the throne and took an oath on five clauses. The first one 
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read : “Public councils shall be organized and all governmental affairs 
shall be decided by public opinion,” and the fifth one read: “Know- 
ledge shall be sought for throughout the world and thus the founda- 
tions of the Empire shall be extended.” The other three clauses, too, 
expressed the policy of liberating people and opening the country and 
the burning desire of destroying the old system and establishing a new 
Japan. In this sense it could be called the Meiji Ishin (Meiji Restora- 
tion : Ishin = “Everything New”) and the people liked to use the word 
“Go Isshin” (Gracefully New). The Meiji Ishin had another aspect, 
however ; it was the “Osei Fukko” (Restoration of Imperial rule). Its 
object was to abolish the Tokugawa Shogunate and put the Emperor 
at the centre of politics as it used to be in ancient Japan. Thus the ideal 
was sought in ancient Japan. As this aspect was a return to the old 
way, the Meiji Ishin had two aspects : one, progressive and the other a 
return to the ancient. 

Of these two aspects of the Meiji Restoration the first already con- 
tained a seed of parliamentarism. The passage “Public councils shall 
be organized” was originally drafted as “Councils of various lords shall 
be organized.” It meant clearly a federation of conferences of power- 
ful daimyos. When it was disclosed, it was changed to “Public coun- 
cils shall be organized.” It is hard to see clearly whether the intention 
of such a change aimed at the parliamentary politics. But when the 
request for the establishment of a parliament chosen by the people be- 
gan to be made from about 1873, they contended that the grounds of 
such request could be found in the phrase of “Public councils shall be 
organized.” Another aspect of the Meiji Restoration was to restore 
the rule by the Emperor, the descendant of the Gods, that is, to admit 
that the sacred and inviolable Emperor should have actual political 
power. It was the Meiji Constitution (Imperial Constitution of Japan), 
promulgated in 1889, that contained these two aspects. In such a way 
the Tenné Sei was established by law. 

The position of the Emperor was not decided at the beginning. 
Even among those who wished to admit the absoluteness of the Emperor, 
there were at least three different opinions. 


One of them was to regard the Emperor as a religious authority. 
Its ideal of realizing the coincidence of religion and politics was the 
most old-fashioned. It was based on Shintoism and the ideological 
source of the restoration of Imperial rule. It was an ideal of the Shinto- 
ists and of the scholars of the Kokugaku (National Learning). That the 
“Jingi-Kan” (Administrator in charge of Shintoism) was placed above 
the “Dajé-Kan” (Cabinet of Supreme Council) immediately after the 
Meiji Restoration can be taken as a political expression of such 
thought. But this system was abolished within one year. It was be- 
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cause the politicians of the new Japan were well aware that a view 
of state which was based on the coincidence of religion and politics 
derived from primitive Shintoism could not give sufficient logic to the 
political conditions of the new Japan. 

The second opinion was to regard the Emperor as the moral autho- 
rity. It was based on Confucian political thought. It contended that 
the Emperor was to cause morality to permeate the people by the order 
of Heaven and that his dignity was derived therefrom; therefore, the 
Emperor himself must receive moral training. This idea had for its 
background, though vaguely, the first thought of regarding the Empe- 
ror as the descendant of God, which was a “religious view” of the 
Emperor. However, it can be said that this second thought was the 
“moral view” of the Emperor and it governed the consciousness of 
many of the people. It was clearly expressed in the Imperial Rescript 
(1890) proclaimed after the promulgation of the Meiji Constitution. 
But it could not be realized altogether in political organization. 


Thus, what was embodied more clearly in the Meiji Constitution 
was the third opinion of regarding the Emperor as the political autho- 
rity. The supporters of this idea were mostly those who took part in 
the Meiji Restoration and those who were in the government that fol- 
lowed, namely those who had political contacts with the Western coun- 
tries and knew more or less about the political thought of the West. 
In this way there was born the Meiji Constitution which legally pro- 
claimed that the Emperor should be sacred and inviolable and that 
the political prerogative should rest with him. It was, so to speak, based 
on the “political view” of the Emperor. 

There had been much vacillating before it was settled in such a 
way. There was the minority which thought of the French republican 
system and tried to refuse the absolutism of the Emperor. Some tried 
to imitate the English system. Finally it was the Prussian Constitution 
that was taken as a model. Here I wish to make clear the following 
points : the first one is that although the political view of the Emperor 
became the basis of the Meiji Constitution, it did not clearly reject 
the religious and moral views but rather it presupposed or implied the 
two. There was the danger that the Emperor’s authority might become 
deified and be inclined to the so-called Tenné Sei. The second was 
that such deification and the respect of the Emperor were not always 
the mere result of the policies followed by the politicians in those days. 
Many of the Japanese in the Meiji Era desired that the Emperor should 
be absolute. The Emperor was the centre of Japan’s unification and he 
represented the country. It was also the desire of the Japanese after 
the reopening of the country that Japan should assume a better position 
in the world. 
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Thus, for the Japanese, to believe in the absoluteness of the Empe- 
ror was to believe in the absoluteness of Japan. Here was the danger 
of modern Japan. At any rate, such an ideal or belief enabled Japan 
to become stronger and to progress rapidly. Thirdly, however, the 
worship of the Emperor was not mere formalism. It is true that the 
Emperor Meiji was an excellent statesman and that the development 
of Japan after the Meiji Restoration was mainly due to him. Histori- 
cal fact was behind the respect in which he was held. It was probably 
after the Taishé Era that respect for the Emperor became empty and 
forced formalism. 

In short, Japan in the Meiji Era was a very old-fashioned and, so 
to speak, ancient country centred upon the Emperor. At the same time 
she was a modern state based on parliamentary and other systems. It 
was a country in which the ancient and the modern were combined 
rather than synthesized. In this way, however, the Japanese tried to 
deal with the modern European countries. This was the Japanese re- 
sponse to Western influence from the aspect of national organization. 
How Japan responded to Western influence from the aspect of social 
structure is a subject that will be considered in the next chapter. 


III. Occidental Influence on Japanese society 


The purpose of the Meiji Restoration was to establish a highly 
centralized modern state by destroying the Tokugawa feudalism. At 
the same time the Restoration paved the way for the modernization 
of Japanese society by breaking up the social status of the Tokugawa 
society. It started with political changes but it was accompanied by 
social changes. After the Restoration, around 1870, the feudal lords 
were deprived of their hereditary status and were made into govern- 
ment-appointed officials. All the people, be they bushi, farmers, arti- 
sans or merchants, were made into citizens. 

The court nobles and the daimyos were now called the “Kazoku” 
(Flower class or nobility) and could retain their privileges. The bushi 
class which had complex status was called the “Shizoku” (Warrior 
class), while the farmers, artisans and the merchants were called the 
“Heimin” (Ordinary people). Both the Shizoku and the farmers were 
allowed to engage in commerce. Thus, actually, the social distinction 
of Shi-né-ké-shé6 (Bushi-farmer-artisan-merchant) was abolished and 
the “closed” society of feudalism was shifted to the open nature of a 
modern society. 

How did the modernization of Japanese society, which was begun 
in such a way, develop in the course of time ? Also, what kind of in- 
fluence did Western civilization have ? I wish to analyse this prob- 
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lem, firstly, from the point of view of the Westernization of Japanese 
life and, secondly, from the modernization of social structure in rural 
and urban areas. The result of my analysis shows a mixture of the 
East and the West, of the old and the new. The confrontation with the 
West from the aspect of political organization, which was dealt with in 
Chapter II, though it produced a curious form of government called 
the Tenné Sei modern state (Modern state with an Absolute Emperor), 
was the intentional “combination” of Japan and the West. It was a 
kind of “revolution”. But the change in social structure to which I am 
now referring is rather a “shift” than a revolution and its result is nei- 
ther “synthesis” nor “combination” but “mixture”. 


Change in the mode of life 


The remarkable changes which Japanese society underwent are 
recognized above all in the mode of life ; there were changes in cloth- 
ing, eating and housing. That the process of change was not a revolu- 
tion but a shift and the first result was not a synthesis but a mixture 
is most clearly seen in the Japanese mode of life. 

Firstly, let us think about clothing. It is interesting to note that the 
change in clothing appeared first with the Westernization of military 
uniform. It may be said that the Westernization of Japan appeared 
first in the military aspect. Towards the end of the Tokugawa Period, 
when the urgent need of national defense began to be advocated, both 
the Shogunate and the powerful clans devoted themselves to the 
strengthening of their defense power. The Shogunate bought war- 
ships from the West and the clans tried to make guns for themselves. 
Those who learned Western military science were respected, though 
looked out on the other hand. Takashima Shahan (1798-1866) of 
Nagasaki was invited to Edo (Tokyo) by the Shogunate and was ordered 
to train soldiers in the western way. The internal wars of the Resto- 
ration proved the superiority of Western style armaments. Wher the 
bushi class was abolished and the military conscription system was in- 
troduced, Western style military uniform was formally adopted, be- 
cause the utility of the Western style was recognized by the Japanese. 
Government officials dressed in Western suits and sat on chairs. at 
their offices. Policemen wore Western clothes. Ceremonial robes at 
the court, too, were changed to the Western style. To wear Western 
clothes was not only for utility but also for dignity. To wear them, was 
to be labelled as an intellectual. Thus Western style clothes became 
popular among the general public for their utility and dignity. The 
same trend was seen in men’s short hair, women’s Western style hair- 
dressing and in the use of watch or umbrellas. Of course, there were 
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some who, in opposition to such Westernization, continued to wear the 
traditional clothes of Japan. However, they were rather exceptional 
and most of the people wore Western clothes when they went to offices 
or schools. 

It is interesting, however, to observe the fact that when they went 
home, the same people changed into Japanese clothes to relax. At home 
they did not use Western shoes. Nowadays every Japanese has West- 
ern clothes and Japanese dress. It may be due to the climatic condi- 
tions of Japan, but a more suitable reason is that the old tradition of 
this country was opposed to completely getting rid of Japanese clothes. 
The use of both Western and Japanese clothes differs according to the 
sex. For example, the ceremonial robes of women is still in most cases 
Japanese, while those of the men are Western style. At any rate, the 
clothes of the Japanese at present are a mixture, not a synthesis, of 
Japan and the West. 


The same can be said of food. During the Tokugawa Period the 
Japanese disliked to eat animal meat, regarding it as impure. That it 
was not the direct result of Buddhist influence is shown by the fact 
that the Chinese, many of them being Buddhists, liked to eat beef and 
pork. After the Meiji Era, however, to take beef and milk was regarded 
conversely as a symbol of civilization. There was a word, “Buttery 
stink,” which was used to mean a superficial Westernization and had 
an implication of disdain and dislike. At present, however, there is 
hardly any home that does not have more or less Western style meals. 
Yet the traditional food has not been altogether driven out of the 
Japanese home by Western food. In this point, too, the Japanese and 
the Western people exist together and this is again a mixture and not 
a synthesis. 

The same can be said also about Japanese houses. The first case 
of Western style buildings being built en masse and of the streets be- 
coming Westernized was the construction of fire-proof brick buildings 
in Tokyo in 1872 when the Ginza quarter of the city was destroyed 
by fire. Generally speaking, Western style buildings were limited to 
government and school buildings. Here, too, the Westernization started 
with the government and later reached the people’s houses. In the 
Taishé6 Era (1912-1926) “cultural house” became popular ; this was a 
house consisting of a traditional house with a small Western style draw- 
ing-room. This, too, was not a synthesis but a mixture. The overall 
appearance of Tokyo and other big cities are without exception a 
mixture of the East and the West. Kitamura Tékoku (1868-1894), a 
leading poet and critic who killed himself some time in the Meiji Era, 
commented on the process of change in the Era saying, “It is not a 
revolution but a move”. It was his friend and important figure, Shima- 
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zaki Toson (1873-1943), who wrote in the novel “Spring”, “Look ! there 
are painted houses and brick houses as well as old Japanese ones. The 
present age has been deprived of its spirit by the material revolution. 
It is a civilization moved by an outer stimulus. It is not a revolution 
but a move.” 

In fact, the process of change in the mode of life of the Japanese 
under the influence of the West was not a revolution but a shift and 
its result was not 2 synthesis but a mixture. The same can be said of 
matters concerning social structure. I will make my analysis mainly in 
terms of city areas. ’ 


Change in social structure 


The population of Japan at the beginning of the Meiji Era was 
30 millions, but it exceeded 50 millions at the end of the Era and was 
doubled during the Era. But the expansion of cities and the increase of 
the city-population exceeded the rate of increase of the ordinary popu- 
lation. The population of Tokyo exceeded one million in the beginning 
of the Meiji Era and reached 3 millions by the end of the Era. Like- 
wise, a population of 400,000 in Osaka became one million. The same 
phenomenon can be seen in such industrial cities as Nagoya and port 
cities as Yokohama and Kobe. This will be clear from the following 
list : 


Increase in Number of Cities, Towns and Villages 


Year 1888 1898 1908 

Community 

Less than 

10,000 70,272 13,794 12,084 
Less than 

50,000 110 213 344 
Less than 

100,000 8 12 19 
More than 

100,000 6 8 10 


The list shows that in 1888 the number of towns and villages with 
- populations of less than 10,000 was 70,000, but it decreased in 1898 
to 13,000. Instead, the number of towns and villages with populations 
of more than 10,000 increased from 124 to 233 in the ten years and then 
to 373 in the next ten years. 
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Many of the Japanese cities during the period from the Muromachi 
Era to the Tokugawa Era were the so-called “Jéka-machi” (Castle 
towns) which developed as a result of the lords making their vassals 
live around their own castles. Take Edo for example ; it is estimated 
that the population in 1731 was 500,000 chénin (towns people : artisans 
and merchants) and more than 500,000 bushi and their families—more 
than one million in all. Since the bushi were the “consuming” class, 
the chénin consisting of merchants and artisans were the suppliers of 
the consuming goods to the bushi class and hence what they produced 
and sold was all for “consumption”. The cities in those days were con- 
suming cities, but the Japanese cities in the Meiji Era developed into 
producing cities ; in this can be seen the change in the nziure of Japanese 
cities. 

It will be understood also by tracing the process of industrial deve- 
lopment during the Meiji Era. The representative light industry of 
Japan is cotton-spinning. Spinning factories established in the 1870's 
had 2,000 spindles, but within ten years factories having more than 
10,000 spindles were established. The production of cotton-yarn was 
12,000 bales in 1883, but it increased to 105,000 bales in 1890. Thus 
economic historians regard the latter part of the 1880’s as a time of 
industrial revolution in Japan. On the contrary, the development of 
heavy industry lagged behind that of light industry by about ten years. 
The year 1901 in which the Yawata Iron Mill began to work is gene- 
rally regarded as an epoch-making year. For example, in the building 
of steam-ships, the annual output was only 3,000 tons in 1890, but it 
exceeded 10,000 tons in 1900 and reached 70,000 in 1908. These facts 
will testify that the Japanese cities were changing their character from 
that of “consuming” cities to “producing” ones. What does this mean 
with regard to the Japanese response to Western influence ? 

Japanese cities during the Tokugawa Period began and developed 
as castle-towns. They were born to serve the feudal system and deve- 
loped together with it. This is in clear contrast to the European medie- 
val cities which confronted the feudal system and fought for their 
freedom against the feudal lords. This, however, shows that the 
Japanese cities in the Meiji Era were becoming similar to modern 
European cities in character. Two points are of interest here. 


The first is that the industrialization of Japanese cities was done 
under the protection and guidance of the government. With regard 
to light industry about ten spinning mills installed with modern machines 
were established by the government between 1882 and 1885 and later 
sold to private enterprises. As to heavy industry there were such gigan- 
tic ammunition factories as the Tokyo Artillery Arsenal, the Osaka 
Artillery Arsenal and the Yokosuka Ship-yard, all of which were run 
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by the government. One must also mention the fact of the Yawata Iron 
Mill, the biggest of its kind in Japan, being under government control. 

The second point is concerned with a seemingly paradoxical fact 
that a traditional, even feudalistic, human relationship remained in the 
management of such big industries and was all the more advantageous 
to the industrialization of Japan. As has been mentioned above, the 
industrialization of Japan was carried out under the protection and 
guidance of the government. It brought forth a closer relationship be- 
tween politicians and the heads of enterprises. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, Japanese industry may not be called a modern and free enter- 
prise. But a more important fact is seen in regard to the attitude, for 
with the development of industry there appeared a great number of 
factory workers and ensuing labor problems. However, they did not 
all have a strong consciousness of any class antagonism against the 
capitalists. 

The workers in the Government Railways present a remarkable 
example. Although their union has now become one of the most active 
labor organizations in this country, the workers were not particularly 
discontented at least before the Second World War, when they were 
given “an official ideology” by the railway authorities to the effect that 
the entire organization of the railway should be regarded as a big 
family. However, the most interesting example will be the women- 
workers in the spinning mills. They were farmers’ daughters, some of 
them went to the factories as a training before marriage, while others 
worked there in winter when they were not busy on farms. As they 
lived in agricultural districts and depended more or less on their parents, 
they could work for low wages. It lowered the cost of the products of 
the Japanese spinning industry and enabled it to challenge the world 
market. Here, too, is an interesting “mixture” of the old Japanese family 
system and the new industrial organization. In other words it is an 
“amalgamation.” In such ways the Japanese society responded to the 
Western influence in the form of “mixture” and “amalgamation.” 
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POPULATION CHANGES, 1900-1950 ; 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 


in the rate of growth of the world’s population. This increase 

took place despite the fact that the period 1900-1950 was punc- 
tuated by the unusually intense and world-wide depression that set 
in around 1929, by the unprecedentedly revolutionary changes that oc- 
curred in the governmental and social structures and the distribution 
of political power found in many countries, and by two world wars 
that engaged the attention of much of the world’s population for a 
fifth of the time elapsing. Undoubtedly, this increase in rate of growth 
is attributable in considerable part to an acceleration of the rate of dif- 
fusion of that system of technological culture which first reached a 
flowering stage in Western Europe in the late eighteenth century and 
thereafter continued to grow and spread, though at uneven rates. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1950 the population of the world grew at something 
like 0.9 per cent per year ; it grew only about 0.44 per cent per year 
between 1750 and 1800, and only about 0.51 and 0.63 per cent per 
year, respectively, in the two succeeding 50-year periods. Around 1950 
the world’s population was growing something like 1.2 per cent per 
year ; and since then the rate has risen, approximately 1.7 per cent in 
1951-55. 

We are primarily concerned, in this paper, with changes that have 
taken place in the world’s population during the first half of the pre- 
sent century, and with socio-economic implications of these changes. 
We are concerned in much lesser measure with post-1950 population 
movements and their implications, but do give some attention to these 
matters. 

This paper is divided into two main parts. Part I, comprising more 
than half of this essay, has to do with the major population changes 
that have taken place in 1900-1950. Part II has to do with the socio- 
economic implications and concomitants of these changes. 


T Tue first half of the twentieth century witnessed marked increase 
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I. POST-1900 POPULATION GROWTH AND CHANGE! 


In Part I we treat, in successive sub-divisions, of the following sub- 
jects : (1) post-1900 changes in the size and distribution of the world’s 
population ; (2) changes in the course and magnitude of international 
migration ; (3) changes in mortality and expectation of life ; (4) changes 
in fertility and natality ; (5) changes in natural increase ; (6) prospec- 
tive trends. 


(1) World Population Growth and Distribution, 1900-1980 * 


In Table I we report the population of the world and its main con- 
tinental sub-divisions, as estimated for 1900 and 1950 and as pro- 
jected to 1980 by United Nations experts, together with percentage 
increases and with a resumé of changes in the proportions of the 
world’s population residing in the several continents. 

The data relating to 1900 and 1950 indicate the following changes. 
































TABLE I 
WORLD POPULATION, SIZE, GROWTH, DISTRIBUTION, 
1900-1980 * 
am : Distribution 
esis acne Aiea Increase (in Per cent) (in Per cent) 
| 1900] 1950] 1980 | 1900-1950 | 1950-1980 |1900 | 1950 1980. 
World Total | 1550| 2454| 3295-3990 58 48 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Africa | 120) 198] 255-327 65 46 7.7; 8.1] 8.0 
America | 144) $30} 487-577 129 62 | 9.3| 13.4] 14.7 
(North America) | (81) |(168)| (207-240) | (108) (33) (5.2)| (6.8)| (6.1) 
(Latin America) (63) |(162)| (280-337) (157) (93) (4.1)| (6.6)| (8.6) 
Asia | 57|1890| 1816-2927 54 52 | (55.8 53.8| 55.4 
Europe | 428| 598) 721-840 41 31 | 27.3; 24.2| 21.4 
Oceania 6} 13) 16-19 117 $5 04| 0.5 0.4 








“Source : United Nations. Northern America includes America North of Mexico, and 
Latin America, South of the United States. The Asiatic part of the U.S.S.R. 
is included in Europe, not with Asia, The last column is based on the 
“medium” projection. 


‘Part I of this paper has drawn on a number of general studies and collections, 
besides those specifically cited in conjunction with subdivisions of Part I: United 
Nations, Papers of the World Population Conference (Rome, 1954), New York, 1955 
ff.; idem, The Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends, New York, 
1953 ; Ingvar Svennitson, Growth and Stagnation in the European Economy (United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe), Geneva, 1954 ; W. S. and E. S. Woyrtin- 
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POPULATION CHANGES, 1900-1950 


First, population grew most rapidly in the recently settled continents, 
the Americas and Oceania, and least rapidly in Europe whence many 
migrants continued to flow to these newly settled parts ; it grew some- 
what less rapidly in Asia than in the world as a whole, but somewhat 
more rapidly in Africa which was beginning to feel the salutary in- 
fluence of the socio-economic improvements being introduced there, 
principally from Europe. Second, the major changes taking place in 
the distribution of the world’s population among the continents are the 
increase in the proportion of the world’s population living in the Ame- 
ricas and the decrease in Europe’s share ; the increase in Oceania’s 
share was relatively great, but its absolute increase was small when 
compared with the increase in the world’s population. 


The population changes taking place in what are now the coun- 
tries with the greatest populations are not entirely of the order ex- 
perienced in the continents in which these countries are situated. The 
population of India and Pakistan together increased about 49 per cent, 
from 294 million in 1900 to 438 in 1950, whilst that of Mainland 
China, concerning which information is unsatisfactory, rose only about 
16 per cent, from an estimated 430 million in 1900 to 500 in 1950 (or 
to a much higher figure if the 583 million reported by that country’s 
government in 1954 is accepted). Meanwhile, Japan’s population in- 
creased 77 per cent, from 47 to 83 million, whilst Indonesia’s nearly 
doubled, from somewhat less than 40 to 76 million, most of whom are 
situated in Java. The population of the Soviet Union increased from 
111 million to somewhat less than 200 million, while that of Britain 
increased only 23 per cent, from 42 to 51 million and that of all Ger- 
many, but 22 per cent, from 56 to 69. Meanwhile the population of 
Brazil trebled, rising from 17 to 52 million, and that of the United 
States doubled, growing from 76 to 152 million. 


There are included in Table I projections prepared by the experts 
of the United Nations, some of the conditions underlying which we 
discuss below. In the column of totals we give the minimum and the 
maximum estimates for 1980. In the 6th and the last columns of the 
table, however, we give percentages based upon “medium” estimates for 
1980, which fall roughly at the middle of the extreme estimates re- 
ported in the 4th column. The principal changes suggested by these 


sky, World Population and Production, New York, 1953. Current data are given in 
United Nations, Demographic Yearbook. Use has been made also in this and later 
sections of the United Nations Document E/Cn.9/139, 21 February 1957, “Background 
Facts on World Population and Population Trends”. 

2 This subdivision is based largely upon United Nations, Papers, III, pp. 265- 
328 ; but see also Woytinsky, op. cit., chap. 2; United Nations, Population Studies, 
Nos. 16 and 21 in ST/SOA/Series A, New York, 1954-55, and The Determinants and 
Consequences, chap. 2. 
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estimates are two in number. First, while it is anticipated that the popu- 
lations of Asia and Africa will not grow at rates greatly different from 
that of the world’s population, it is expected that the populations of 
Europe, Northern America, and Oceania will grow much less rapidly 
and that of Latin America even more rapidly than in the preceding 
half century. Second, the proportion of the world’s population living 
in Europe, Northern America, and Oceania will decline markedly, 
while that located in Latin America will increase greatly ; the relative 
position of Africa will remain nearly as in 1950, while that of Asia 
will return to its 1900 level. As is noted below, the “medium” esti- 
mates for 1980 will probably be exceeded in Northern America, Africa, 
and Oceania, and also, though in somewhat lesser measure, in Latin 
America and Asia, with the result that Europe’s decline in relative 
standing will be greater and that of Northern America, Oceania, and 
Africa somewhat less than is indicated in the last column of Table I. 


Turning to the “medium” estimates of the United Nations experts 
for the large individual countries referred to earlier, we find that the 
combined population of India and Pakistan is expected to increase 60 
per cent to 699 million, though some projections yield higher figures. 
The population of Chiria is expected to increase 38 per cent, to 692 
million, or to a much higher figure, given the estimate of 583 mil- 
lion for 1954. That of Japan is expected to increase 52 per cent, to 
126 million; that of Indonesia, 63 per cent, to 124 million; and 
that of Russia, about 45 per cent, to around 290 million. It is expected 
that the Brazilian population will more than double, rising to 108 mil- 
lion, while the population of the United States (according to recent 
American projections) may increase at least three-fifths to over 240 
million. In contrast, the population of the United Kingdom is expected 
to rise only 16 per cent, to 59 million, and that of all Germany, 20 per 
cent, to 84 million. 


The changes forecast for the period 1950-1980 may, of course, prove 
quite erroneous. Not only does our information relating to the size, 
composition, and current rate of growth of the populations of many 
countries remain incomplete. The bases on which population projec- 
tions rest are conjectural in that they are founded upon imperfect esti- 
mations of past trends and upon uncertain assumptions regarding future 
trends. Estimates of the population growth in the period 1951-55 sug- 
gest that the medium rates of growth reported in Table I for 1950-1980 
may prove to be too low. The annual rates of increase reported for 
1951-55 are: world total, 1.7 ; America, 2.1 (Northern America, 1.7 ; 
Middle and South America, 2.4) ; Asia, 1.7 ; Europe, 0.7 ; Oceania, 3.6 ; 
USSR, 1.7. Natural increase in Oceania is much less than 3.6 per cent, 
since more than one-third of the increase taking place there is ac- 
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counted for by net immigration into Australia and New Zealand. The 
world’s population was estimated at 2,691 million in 1955. 


(2) International Migration * 


People migrate from one place to another when they believe that 
by so doing they can improve their prospect and condition, particularly 
in its economic aspect. Their disposition to migrate is strengthened 
when the situation in which they find themselves becomes relatively 
worse, or when that to which they may remove becomes relatively bet- 
ter. The force of this disposition is conditioned, ceteris paribus, by the 
magnitude of the obstacles which the migrant must surmount, such 
as the monetary and the psychological cost of moving from his present 
to his prospective situation, the distance to be traversed, the strength 
of the cultural ties that bind him to his place of origin, the degree of 
difficulty anticipated in respect of attaining suitable roles and status 
in the country of immigration, etc. While it has long been recognized 
by social scientists that there is some tendency for migrants to be abler 
or at least more industrious and aggressive than non-migrants, and 
that migration tends to ‘break the cake of custom in which potential 
migrants often find themselves encrusted at home, it is not evident 
that these particular concomitants of migration re-enforce other cir- 
cumstances giving rise to migration. The actual movement of people, 
whether abroad or to domestic centers of immigration, usually fluc- 
tuates with the trade cycle, tending to be greater when times are good, 
especially in areas of destination. 

International migration tends to take place when internal migra- 
tion does not afford an adequate solution to problems that give rise to 
migration in the first place. The propensity to emigrate increases when 
the comparative prospect confronting individuals is worsened, as, for 
example, by a decline in mortality in rural areas and a consequent 
subsequent rise in the rate of growth of the rural labor force, which 


* This subdivision, except for the last paragraphs, is based largely on United 
Nations, Papers, II, esp. pp. 262 ff.; Dudley Kirk, ee e's Population in the Inter- 
war Years, e of Nations, Princeton, 1946 ; Brinley Tuomas, Migration and Eco- 
nomic Growth, Cambridge, 1954 ; idem, editor, /nternational Migration (Cambridge 
University Press), Cambridge, 1957 ; Woytinsxy, op. cit., chap. 3; Julius Isaac, Eco- 
nomics of Migration, London, 1947 ; Simon Kuznets and Ernest Rusin, Immigrants and 
the Foreign Born, National Bureau of Economic Research Occasional Paper 46, New 
York, 1954 ; Wilbert E. Moore, Economic pmol? of Eastern and Southern Eu- 
rope, League of Nations, Geneva, 1945 ; United Nations, Population Bulletin, No. 1, 


1951, pp. 13-30, and ibid., No. 2, 1952, pp. 27-58 ; Kingsley Davis, The Population of 
India and Pakistan, Princeton, 1951, chap. 13 ; S. N. Proxorovicz, L’industrialisation 
des pays agricoles et la structure de l'économie mondiale aprés la guerre, Neuchatel, 
1946 ; Gregory Frumxin, Population a in Europe Since 1989, New York, 1951 ; 
hildren, 1850-1950, New York, 1950. 
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rise is unaccompanied by a corresponding increase in the amount oi 
employment to be had at acceptable rates of remuneration. The poten- 
tial migrant, given such a worsening of his immediate economic pros- 
pect, has two main choices. He may migrate to an expanding com- 
mercial or industrial center in his own country, or, if this is lacking, 
he may move to another country where, so he believes, he can improve 
his condition and prospect sufficiently. It has sometimes happened, 
therefore, that, in an earlier period when a country’s economy is under- 
going little urbanization and industrialization, most of its potential 
migrants will leave its non-expanding rural sector and move abroad. 
In a later period, however, after urbanization and industrialization have 
gotten underway and there is a sufficiency of relatively attractive op- 
portunities to absorb much of the mobile excess population situated 
in agricultural sectors, many if not most of the migrants from the agri- 
cultural sector will no longer remove abroad but instead will seek 
employment in the domestic non-agricultural sector. This state of af- 
fairs did not become common in Northern and Western Europe, how- 
ever, until the present century, even though instances of such change 
in the migratory behavior of rural populations are to be found in late 
nineteenth-century Europe (e.g., in Sweden). 


Migration may eventually remove much of the cause initially giving 
rise to it. In the past, most migration has had its origin principally in the 
fact that rural populations were too large, in relation to the agricultural 
resources available for their exploitation, and also in the fact that these 
populations, together with their members of working age, tended to 
grow at a relatively high rate in consequence of high natality and a 
large excess of births over deaths. If emigration from rural sectors 
continually exceeds the rate of natural increase effective in these sec- 
tors, the rural population diminishes in size, together with its capacity 
to supply potential migrants. If, furthermore, emigration re-enforces 
conditions making for the regulation of natality in rural sectors, the 
supply of potential migrants will be further reduced. This sort of evo- 
lution has taken place in the agricultural sectors of a number of Euro- 
pean countries whose agricultural populations supplied many emigrants 
in the past, at first to foreign lands, but later to an expanding domes- 
tic non-agricultural sector. 


Even though Europe had already supplied many millions of emi- 
grants, European emigration having become relatively large already 
in the second quarter cf the nineteenth century, it continued to be the 
main supplier of emigrants in the first half of the present century. For, 
as expansion of non-agricultural employment, coupled with some de- 
cline in rural natural increase, brought about a small reduction in the 
number of international migrants leaving Western Europe, augmen- 
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tation and/or continuation of natural increase, together with non- 
expansion of non-agricultural employment, brought about a great 
increase in the number of migrants departing from the countries of 
Southern and Eastern Europe. Between 1846 and 1900 overseas emi- 
gration from Europe aggregated slightly over 23 million, of whom 
about 15'/e million were from Northern and Western Europe. The 
average annual number moving from underdeveloped Eastern and 
Southern Europe did not exceed 65 thousand until in the 1880’s when 
it approximated 255, only to rise to about 403 in the 1890's ; indeed, 
three-quarters of those having left these parts by 1900, did not depart 
until after 1885. During the first 39 years of the present century Euro- 
pean overseas emigration totalled just over 28'/2 million, of whom 
just over 20 million were from Eastern and Southern Europe. The 
advent of World War I, together with the closure of the Soviet Union 
to emigration and the imposition in the 1920’s of barriers to immigra- 
tion by major immigrant-receiving countries, reduced the average an- 
nual rate of outflow in the 1920's, still nearly as high as in the 1890's 
(when it averaged 609 thousand per year), below the 1901-15 level of 
1,280 thousand, of whom one million were from Eastern and Southern 
Europe. These figures, of course, relate to gross emigration overseas ; 
net migration was lower, amounting in 1900-1930 to 57 per cent of 
gross in Europe, and in 1900-1940 to 52 per cent of gross in the United 
States, where return emigration was fed both by the removal of recent 
arrivals and by the departure of persons who had long resided there. 


The depression of the 1930's, together with World War II, brought 
this great overseas movement of Europeans to an end, at least tempo- 
rarily, thereby re-enforcing the effects of the restrictive arrangements 
which first became operative in the 1920’s. In consequence the reduc- 
tion of Southern and Eastern Europe’s “surplus” agricultural popu- 
lation was slowed down, for the rate at which capital was being formed 
in these parts was too low to permit this “surplus” to be absorbed rapidly 
into domestic urban areas and employment. It was never to be expected, 
of course, that emigration would reduce the absolute size of the popu- 
lations of countries of emigration ; it could only facilitate the adjust- 
ment of the geographical disposition and the occupational structure of 
these populations to the requirements of modern technology and con- 
sumption patterns. Only one country of emigration, Eire, has experienced 
a decline in numbers, as a result of the combined influence of net emi- 
gration and of low natality achieved through deferment of marriage ; 
its population, numbering 6,548 thousand in 1840, had declined by 
about half by 1900, and to 2,969 thousand by 1950. 


Although emigration assumed large proportions after the war’s 
close in 1945, this movement is not likely to continue. Between 1945 
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and 1952 4,452 thousand emigrated from Europe while only 1,150 
thousand returned, the ratio of return migration to emigration being 
lower than before the war. Emigration from Europe will not continue 
at so high a rate in the future, however, unless emigration is greatly 
encouraged and assisted by many European countries. Population in the 
non-Communist countries of Europe is likely to grow each year on 
an average only about 2 million or */4 per cent. Furthermore, in the 
1930’s there lived in these countries (principally in Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Greece) only about one-third of Europe’s then “surplus” 
agricultural population, Moore found. The other two-thirds lived in 
countries (exclusive of the U.S.S.R.) which now lie in the communist 
orbit, from which people are not at present free to emigrate. 


Turning to Asia, the other major source of migrants, one finds in- 
ternational emigration to be continental rather than intercontinental 
in character, with the migrants originating largely in India and Pakis- 
tan, China, Japan, and Korea, and settling principally in Manchuria, 
Southeast Asia, Ceylon, Borneo, and the Phillipines. Intercontinental 
emigrants from Asia, of whom there where only about 3 million in 1800- 
1950, are found principally in Hawaii, North and South America, and 
Africa below the Sahara. Of a recently estimated 4.8 million persons 
of Indian descent living outside India around 1940—the residue of a 
gross emigration of about 30 million since 1834—about four-fifths 
resided in Burma, Malaya, and Ceylon in which countries over 1.2 mil- 
lion lived already in 1911. Of the approximately 8.5 million Chinese 
living outside China around 1950 only 300-400 thousand lived out- 
side of Asia. Of the approximately 3.5 million Japanese living outside 
of Japan Proper in 1940, only about one-fifth were situated outside 
Asia. Nearly all the Koreans emigrating from Korea remained in Asia. 
Some 500 thousand persons emigrated from Asia in 1946-52, but many 
of these were Europeans ; immigration approximated 675 thousand, 
of whom some 420 thousand went to Israel. The available evidence 
does not indicate a great deal of continental migration in recent years. 


Whereas emigration from Asia has contributed relatively little 
to the peopling of other continents, persons of Asian derivation living 
outside Asia amounting to only about one per cent of Asia’s popula- 
tion, emigration from Europe has contributed appreciably thereto, 
persons of European origin representing, according to Davis, somewhat 
more than two-fifths of Europe’s population. In the 1930's people de- 
riving from the British Isles but living outside these islands approxi- 
mated 166 per cent of their population. In the nineteenth century and 
during the first 14 years of the present century more than three-fifths of 
Europe’s emigrants went to the United States, but this fraction subse- 
quently declined. During the period 1901-1938, of those leaving Europe 
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about 46 per cent went to the United States ; 22 per cent went to the 
British Colonies and Dominions ; 27, to Latin America, and 5, elsewhere. 
Since the war over one-third of all European emigrants have gone to 
the British Commonwealth, and about three-fifths to the Americas. 
While net immigration at times contributed appreciably to popula- 
tion growth in some countries in the nineteenth century, its relative 
contribution has been much lower in the present century, particularly 
after the 1920’s, though since the war net immigration has contributed 
significantly to the growth of population in a few countries, especially 
in some members of the Commonwealth. Between 1900 and 1930 the 
United States still derived about one-fourth of its population growth 
from net immigration, a fraction not often exceeded in other countries. 
Around 1930 persons born in Europe still made up about one-tenth of 
the population of the United States and Canada, about one-twentieth 
of that of 9 principal Latin American republics, and about one-eighth 
of the white population of South Africa and Australasia. 


In every continent some international migration takes place in 
times of tranquillity. There are in addition irregular movements, of 
a sort we are not concerned with in this paper, namely, those originat- 
ing in war, revolution, and boundary changes (e.g., the flight of refu- 
gees set in motion by the Spanish Civil War and the rise of Nazi 
power ; the redistribution that followed the partition of British India 
into India and Pakistan; the displacement and dislocation of more 
than one-twentieth of Europe’s population, consequent upon the out- 
break and progress of World War II; etc.). The movement of people 
between countries in Asia has already been noted. This intercountry 
type of movement, while not important in South America and Oceania, 
has been of some significance in North America where the United 
States has attracted considerable numbers from neighboring territories. 
Intercountry movement was not widespread in pre-1914 Europe ; only 
France and Germany had attracted more than a million aliens, and 
only one person in twenty was located in a European country other than 
that of his allegiance. In the 1920’s this movement increased, France 
drawing a balance of nearly two million, and England, Switzerland, 
and the Low Countries drawing very much smaller numbers. In the 
1930’s the persistence of unemployment greatly reduced intercountry 
movement of population (other than that occasioned by war, revolu- 
tion, etc.). Between 1939 and 1947 Eastern and Southern Europe gave 
up migrants, on balance, to Northern and Western Europe, whilst 
Austria and Germany attracted immigrants, principally from terri- 
tory formerly in German hands. It is not likely, however, in view of 
current tendencies, that migration within Europe will significantly 
affect the future distribution of its population. 
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Of much greater importance than continental international migra- 
tion is internal migration within countries. For this is a movement 
which, though a concomitant of industrialization, both facilitates and 
generates the modernization of economies, together with economic pro- 
gress generally, inasmuch as this migration consists almost entirely of 
the movement of people from rural sectors and agricultural employ- 
ments to urban or metropolitan areas and non-agricultural employ- 
ments. By 1900 9.2 per cent of the world’s population lived in cities of 
20,000 or more, and 13.1 per cent in cities of 100,000 or more. In 1850 
the corresponding percentages were only 4.3 and 2.3 ; but by 1950 they 
had become 20.9 and 13.1, with another 9 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation living in cities of 5-20 thousand. Should the present rate of 
urbanization continue, by the year 2000, Davis estimates, more than 
25 per cent of the world’s population will be living in cities of 100,000 
and more, and around 45 per cent in cities of 20,000 and more. At 
present, however, continents and countries vary widely in respect of 
urbanization. In 1950 the proportion living in cities of 20,000 and more 
ranged from 47 per cent in Oceania and 42 per cent in Northern Ame- 
rica to 13 in Asia and 9 in Africa ; that in cities of 100,000 and more, 
from 41 in Oceania through 29 in Northern America to 8 in Asia and 
5 in Africa. Around 1940 89 per cent of India’s population lived in 
places under 10,000 and only 4.1 per cent in places of 100,000 and 
over ; at the other extreme was England and Wales with only 26 per 
cent in places under 10,000 and 45 in places of over 100,000. 


The movement of population away from agricultural and other 
employments situated in the countryside has had its origin in a com- 
bination of two conditions especially characteristic of technologically 
advanced countries : (a) the output of agricultural products per mem- 
ber of the agricultural labor force has been rising more rapidly than 
the aggregate demand for these products ; (b) the aggregate demand 
for these products has been increasing at a rate not greatly in excess 
of that at which total population has been growing because, tastes be- 
ing what they are, only small proportions of increases in per capita 
income are spent for agricultural products, and these proportions even- 
tually tend to fall as per capita income continues to rise. These two 
conditions have been much less pronounced in countries in which in- 
comes remain low and in which technological progress continues to 
be slow. The impact of the first of these conditions is, of course, inten- 
sified if a country is a net importer of agricultural products ; it is re- 
duced if a country is a net exporter of such products. The distribution 
of urban populations among cities of various sizes is the result of eco- 
nomic and non-economic advantages, some real and some merely fan- 
cied, that are associated with such distributions and with the concen- 
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tration of numbers in metropolitan areas and in isolated cities of rela- 
tively large size. For a full explanation of such agglomeration, there- 
fore, one must have recourse to the principles that explain the location 
of economic activities ¢. 


(3) Mortality and Expectation of Life® 


The closing decade of the first half of the present century witnessed 
a revolutionary change in man’s capacity to control death. The degree 
of connection and correlation obtaining between the economic and 
social condition of populations, on the one hand, and their mortality, 
on the other, was reduced, at least temporarily. In consequence mor- 
tality declined unprecedentedly in many relatively underdeveloped 
countries, and, as is noted below, natural increase rose to unprece- 
dentedly high levels. 

Around 1900 the crude death rate still was relatively high in ad- 
vanced countries, though far below that encountered in underdeveloped 
countries, in many of which deaths were not registered. (Even so late 
as 1950, death registration was complete for not more than two-fifths 
of the world’s population.) The level and the movement of the crude 
rates do not, of course, always adequately reflect the force of mortality ; 
this rate is not corrected, as is a true rate based upon the expectation 
of life at birth, for international and intertemporal differences in age 
composition. Even so, the behavior of crude mortality is quite reveal- 
ing of differences and change. During the decade 1891-1900 the num- 
ber of deaths per thousand inhabitants ranged, in Europe, from 16.2 
in Norway to 34.1 in European Russia ; it approximated 20.9 in Japan, 
13 in Australia, and 17.2 in the United States (i.e., in the one-fourth 
of the population living in states in which registration was nearly com- 
plete). Comparable data for many underdeveloped countries are not 


‘This paragraph and the one preceding it are based on United Nations, Demo- 
graphic Yearbook, 1952, chap. 1 ; Wortinsxy, op. cit., chap. 4 ; SvENNILSON, op. Cit. ; 
various studies by Kingsley Davis and Hilda Hertz Gotpen, the contents of which are 
included in their forthcoming The Pattern of World Urbanization, New York, 1957 ; 
Philip M. Hauser, ed., World Urbanism, comprising The American Journal of Socio- 
logy, LX, March, 1955, pp. 427- 503 ; the series of papers on urbanism and economic 
development included in Economic Development and Cultural Change, III, 1954-55, 
pp. 8-198, 278-94. See also O. D. Duncan and A. J. Reiss, Jr., Social Characteristics of 

tban and Rural Communities, 1950, New York, 1956 ; Amos H. Hawtey, The Chang- 
ing Shape of Metropolitan America, Glencoe, 1956; Walter Isarp, Location and 
Space-Economy, New York, 1957. 

5 This subdivision is based upon United Nations, Determinants and Consequences, 
chap. 4, Demographic Yearbook, 1949-50, esp. chap. 2, Preliminary Report on the 
World Social Situation, New York, 1952, and Population Studies, 16, 21-23, in 
St/SOA/Series A. See also United Nations (Ecafe), Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East, Vol. VI, No. 1, and Vol. VII, No. 1; also Kingsley Davis, “The Amazin 
Decline of Mortality in Underdeveloped Areas”, American p Bn Review, XLV 
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available. From the fact that natality exceeded 40 per thousand in 
most of these countries, however, and that their populations increased 
less than one per cent per year, it may be inferred that mortality in 
these parts usually at least equalled when it did not exceed the 34.1 
rate for European Russia. In India the crude rate exceeded 40; in 
Ceylon and Taiwan it approximated 35. 


Crude mortality fell steadily in the first half of the present cen- 
tury, and particularly in those countries in which it was relatively 
high around 1900. This trend was interrupted in the 1940's, but only 
in countries involved in war, thereafter to be resumed. By 1930, how- 
ever, the main decline in Western death rates had taken place, inas- 
much as these came, Stolnitz finds, in 1890-1910 or in 1910-1930. 
By the 1930’s the crude death rate ranged, in Europe, from 8.9 in the 
Netherlands to 20.6 in Romania. In 1954 the rate varied, in countries 
with complete returns, between 7.5 in the Netherlands and 12.1 in 
Austria and Eire ; it may have been slightly higher in several coun- 
tries for which returns were incomplete. Between the 1930’s and 1954 
the crude death rate moved, in Japan, from 17.9 to 8.2 ; in Australia, 
from 9.1 to 9; in the United States, from 11.1 to 9.2. Around 1950 
crude mortality approximated 13 in Ceylon, 12 in Taiwan, and 25 in 
India ; it ranged between 10 and 22 in Central America and between 
8-9 and 20 in South America. Around 1947, according to United Nations 
estimates, deaths per thousand of population approximated 10 in the 
United States and Canada, 12 in Oceania and Europe exclusive of 
Eastern Europe, 15 in Japan, 17 in Latin America, 18 in Eastern 
Europe, 25-30 in Africa and South Central Asia, and 30-35 in the 
Near East and the remaining Far East. By now the rates in these areas 
are somewhat lower. In Africa and parts of Asia crude death rates 
probably fall within the 25-30 range ; in much of Latin America, within 
the 15-25 range ; in much of the rest of the world, in the 9-11 range. 


While mortality has declined in unprecedented measure since just 
before or after the war, great declines took place even earlier in some 
places. For example, in Singapore the crude death rate fell from 50.9 
per thousand inhabitants in 1911 to 30.8 in 1930 and about 9:3 in 
1954 ; in Ceylon, from a “normal” level of around 35 before 1921 to 
21 in 1931-41 and 11 in 1953; and in Chile, from 31 in 1911-13 to 
16.7 in 1947 and 15.3 in 1950-55. Illustrative of the rapidity of the 
decline are decreases of 46, 43, and 23 per cent, respectively, in Puerto 


2) May 1956, pp. 305-318 ; papers by G. J. Srounrrz and others in F. G. Boupreau, 
D., and Clyde V. Kiser, ide rends and Differentials in Mortality, Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund, New York, 1956; G. J. Srounrrz, “A Century of International Mortality 
Trends”, Population Studies, IX, 1955, pp. 24-55, X, 1956, pp. 17-42 ; Woytinsky, 
op. cit., chaps. 5-6. 
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Rico, Formosa, and Jamaica in 1940-50, and a decrease of about 32 
per cent in the mortality of 18 representative underdeveloped countries 
in the decade 1945-54. In this same group the crude death rate declined 
47 per cent between 1920-24 and 1950-54, falling at an average rate 
of about 13 per cent per five-year period after 1935. This sustained 
rate of decline is without parallel in Western experience ; it is more 
than double that experienced in Western Europe during comparable 
periods and much above even that experienced in Germany where crude 
mortality fell 50 per cent between 1881-90 and 1920-30. 


Increases in the expectation of life at birth constitute a better index 
of the decline in mortality than does the fall in the crude death rate. 
The decline in the crude death rate may indeed exaggerate the degree 
to which the force of mortality has diminished, since it does not ade- 
quately reflect the influence of changes in age composition. For if, as 
some believe, the expectation of life at birth is not likely to exceed 
77 appreciably, in the absence of important medical discoveries espe- 
cially beneficial to older persons, then the crude death rate is not likely 
to descend permanently much below 12.9 per thousand. For purposes 
of comparison use will be made only of the expectation of life at birth 
for males. Around 1900 this measure averaged about 49 years in Massa- 
chusetts and North-Western Europe where mortality was much lower 
than elsewhere ; by 1950 it had risen to about 68. This index varied 
greatly even within Europe around 1900 ; it ranged, in countries for 
which figures are available, from 31.4 in Russia, 33.9 in Spain, and 
89 in Austria and Czechoslovakia to about 52.9 in Denmark and pos- 
sibly slightly higher figures for Norway and Sweden. It approximated 
55.2 in Australia, 58.1 in New Zealand, 23.6 in India, 44 in Japan, 
and 36.7 in Trinidad. Expectation of life at birth for white males ap- 
proximated 47.9 in the United States around 1900. Around 1950 the 
expectation of life at birth for males ranged, in Europe, from 55.5 in 
Portugal and 55.6 in Poland to 70.6 in the Netherlands. It approxi- 
mated 66.3 in Canada, 66.1 in Australia, 68.3 in New Zealand, 61.9 
in Japan, 60.3 in Ceylon, 48.7 in Thailand, 32.5 or higher in India, 
37.6 in the Belgian Congo, 32.6 in Haiti, 56.3 in Trinidad, 55.7 in Costa 
Rica and Jamaica, 49.9 in El Salvador, 56.9 in Argentina, and 49.8 
in Chile and Brazil. Expectation of life at birth for both sexes in dif- 
ferent countries in the period 1950-1955 has been estimated to range 
between 54 and 72 in Europe, between 35 and 69 in Asia, between 40 
and 64 in Latin America, and between 69 and 71 in Northern America 
and Oceania. 

Stolnitz’s studies reveal that, since 1900, international differences 


in expectation of life at birth have diminished greatly in Western 
Europe where survival levels have always been above those found in 
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non-Western Europe. Only in some parts of non-Western Europe has 
life expectancy increased faster than in Western Europe. He estimates 
that, so late as 1945, no more than 5 per cent of the population of Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia, had “survival levels comparing favorably 
with the average experience of the West at the beginning of this cen- 
tury”, and that by 1950 this proportion amounted “only to some 10 
per cent”. 

Data relating to underdeveloped countries provide a mixed pic- 
ture. As late as the 1920’s in most such countries survival levels were 
below the Western averages of the 1840’s. Recent experience indicates, 
however, that mortality will probably fall much faster in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America than it did in Western Europe in the past. For 
example, survival levels increased as much in Japan between 1920 
and 1950, and in Trinidad, Jamaica, and British Guiana between the 
1920’s and the 1940’s, as in the West in something like 50 years. In 
Ceylon the expectation of life at birth for males rose from 33.43 in 
1911 to 60.3 in 1954 ; in Sweden it only rose from 33.2 in 1755-76 to 
60.7 in 1921-25. The rapidity of these changes has led to a revision 
of the importance attached to the influence of economic change on 
health. In the West the decline in mortality was associated directly 
and indirectly with economic progress, with betterment of diet, and 
with improvements in public sanitation, living conditions, and medi- 
cal science that came in the wake of rising real income. In many of 
the less developed parts of the world, however, recent marked declines 
in mortality have not been preceded by, or associated with, marked 
increases in income. It has now become possible, at very small cost, 
to control such diseases as malaria and to prevent and/or cure other 
diseases that in the past have taken a heavy toll. 


(4) Natality and Fertility ® 


Because of incompleteness and other deficiencies in birth registra- 
tion in many parts of the world, the movement of natality and gross 
reproduction since 1900 can not be depicted with precision. Recourse 
to indirect measures indicates, however, that natality and gross repro- 
duction were at or near peak levels in much of the world both in the 
early 1950’s and around 1900. In the early 1950’s crude birth rates 
usually fell within a range of 40-50 in Africa, Asia (exclusive of 
Japan), and much of Latin America. In these parts natality had not 
yet begun to decline. 


*See Woytinsxy, op. cit., chap. 5; United Nations Document E/Cn.9/139 (cited 
in note 1) and publications cited in note 5. 
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The decline in natality, a phenomenon about which much has been 
written, is not world-wide. It has been confined to those parts of the 
world in which, as a rule, economic progress has been relatively marked. 
This decline has manifested itself principally in Europe and Russia, 
in North America and Oceania, in Japan, and in several Latin Ame- 
rican countries. By 1900 already crude birth rates were below their 
nineteenth-century peak levels in much of Europe, Northern America, 
and Oceania. In the closing decade of the nineteenth century the crude 
birth rate ranged, in Europe, between 22.2 in France and 49.2 in 
Russia ; generally it was in the high 20’s or the low 30’s except in 
Southern and Eastern Europe where it was much higher. The crude 
tate approximated 29.9 in Australia and 31 in the United States ; it 
probably was in the low or middle 30’s in Japan. Thereafter the rate 
continued to decline, at least until after World War II. By the late 
1930’s the crude birth rate ranged between 14.5 in Sweden and about 
$0.2 in Romania ; it averaged 31.2 in Japan, about 30 in Russia, 17.1 
in the United States, and 17.2 in Australia. 


Natality rose in most low-birth-rate countries after World War II 
just as it rose right after World War I. In many of these countries, 
moreover, a portion of this increase has persisted ; by contrast, the in- 
crease after World War I proved quite temporary. In nearly all of 
the countries of Europe in which natality was at low or medium levels 
in the late 1930’s natality remained somewhat higher in the early 
1950’s than in the late 1930’s, but lower than in the late 1940’s. In 
Southern Europe, however, where natality remained relatively high 
in the late 1930’s, it is appreciably lower than in the 1930’s. In Russia 
and most parts of Eastern Europe it is lower than in the 1930’s ; in 
several countries, however, there has been no decline below the level 
of the late 1930's. In Northern America and Oceania rates are much 
above the level of the late 1930’s, remaining in the neighborhood of 
the level of the late 1940’s. In Japan the rate rose slightly after the 
war, approximating 33.2 in 1948-49 ; but thereafter it fell rapidly, to 
20.1 by 1954. 


While gross reproduction is a better index of the forces of fertility 
than is the crude birth rate, and while net reproduction constitutes a 
more refined measure of natural growth than does crude natural in- 
crease, it is not necessary, for the purposes of the present discussion, 
that these measures be employed. Gross reproduction has fallen where 
natality has fallen, though not at quite the same rate. Net reproduc- 
tion rates usually have been computed for but one or several years ; 
hence they vary as natality varies, even though they do allow for varia- 
tions in age composition. 
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(5) Changes in Natural Increase 


Natural increase has risen greatly in those parts of the world in 
which natality remains at or near the levels of a half century ago. For 
in all of these parts mortality has declined appreciably, though at dif- 
ferent rates. The parts in question are Africa, Asia (exclusive of Japan), 
and most of Latin America. In the decade 1920-1930 the average an- 
nual rate of increase is estimated to have approximated 1 per cent in 
Africa, 0.9 per cent in Asia, and 1.9 per cent in Latin America. Around 
the turn of the century the rate of increase in these parts must have 
been lower, but just how much lower is not known. Since the 1920's 
the rate of increase has risen, above all, since 1945. In 1951-55 the 
average annual rate of increase approximated 2.2 per cent in Africa, 
1.7 per cent in Asia, and 2.4 per cent in Latin America. In some coun- 
tries situated in these parts and characterized by relatively low mor- 
tality the rate of natural increase exceeds the above averages, some- 
times approximating and even exceeding 3 per cent. Rates of this 
magnitude greatly exceed those found in these parts 50 years ago; 
they sometimes exceed even the rates found in the United States in the 
early nineteenth century when that country was still unsettled and 
experiencing heavy immigration. 

In most other parts of the world natural increase is lower now than 
it was 50 years ago, or not much above the 1900 level. This is cer- 
tainly true of Europe where the rate of natural increase has fallen 
below 1 per cent. It is also true of Australia and New Zealand where 
natural increase is somewhat lower than it was around 1900, although 
higher than in the 1930's. In Japan the rate of natural increase is little 
if any below the level of 50 years ago, but it is somewhat lower than 
it was in the 1920’s. In Russia and Eastern Europe the decline in nata- 
lity has been balanced by the decline in mortality, and the rate of 
natural increase remains about as high as it was 50 years ago. In 
Northern America the rate is slightly above the 1900 level, mortality 
having declined slightly more than natality. 


(6) Prospective Trends 


The data we have presented indicate that the population of the 
world is growing appreciably more rapidly now than a half century 
ago when its rate of growth was somewhat less than | per cent per year. 
The current rate of growth may, in fact, be nearly double that of 
around 1900. This increase in rate of growth is attributable to the 
continuing decline in mortality, a decline that has become more marked 
in many parts of the world in the past decade. In three vast areas— 
Africa, Asia (exclusive of Japan), and Latin America—the decline in 
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mortality has been accompanied by little or no decline in natality. In 
Northern America, Japan, Russia, and Eastern Europe the decline in 
mortality has offset or slightly more than offset the decline in natality. 
In Oceania the decline in mortality has virtually kept pace with the 
decline in natality. Only in Europe (exclusive of Eastern Europe and 
the Iberian Peninsula) has the decline in natality been significantly 
greater than the decline in mortality ; only there is net reproduction 
not greatly in excess of replacement. In section (1) of Part I of this 
paper we have indicated what, according to United Nations experts, 
appears to be the medium population prospect for the period 1950-1980. 
We also indicated that since 1950 population has been growing some- 
what more rapidly in most parts than this medium prospect implies. 

The figures presented for 1950-1980 are to be viewed merely as 
orders of magnitude. Population forecasts are shot through with un- 
certainty. In countries in which natality is subject to effective control— 
and they embrace perhaps two-fifths of the world’s population—the 
number of births may change greatly in a short period of time, as the 
experience of the past quarter century suggests. In countries in which 
mortality is relatively high, it is quite possible that it may be reduced 
rapidly. This opportunity no longer exists, of course, in countries in 
which mortality is already quite low. Whether natality is likely to 
fall rapidly in countries in which it is high remains to be seen. It fell 
slowly in most of the West in the nineteenth century. Moreover, Japan 
is the only non-Western country in which natality has fallen rapidly. 
In the regions in which, as a rule, natality is very high and in which 
mortality remains quite high—that is, in Africa, Asia (exclusive of 
Japan), and Latin America—there is little if any evidence that nata- 
lity is about to decline significantly as it has in Japan. There is evidence 
only that mortality is continuing to fall, with the result that natural 
increase is rising. What takes place in North America and Oceania 
will depend on the behavior of natality, since the crude death rate is 
not likely to decline much further. Much the same may be said of the 
Soviet Union and of countries in Eastern and Southern Europe, since 
there further declines in mortality could not long continue to offset 
declines in natality should these persist. Inasmuch as mortality and 
natality are quite low already in the remainder of Europe, marked 
changes in its rate of population growth are not to be expected, since 
there is no evidence that natality will rise. 
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II. SOCIO-ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS ? 


In Part II we consider economic implications of the population 
movements of the first half of the present century. We shall, how- 
ever, center attention upon the movement of aggregate and per capita 
income, since somewhat comparable data are available, and since most 
economic changes are reflected in, or associated with, income changes. 
Indeed, even international redistributions of politico-military power, 
whilst conditioned by changes in the international distribution of popu- 
lation, are associated with changes in the pattern of the international 
distribution of the world’s income. For reasons that will become ap- 
parent, much of our discussion will have to be somewhat theoretical 
and conjectural in character. The following topics will be considered : 
(1) population and income movements ; (2) age composition and pro- 
ductive power per head ; (3) population growth, capital formation, and 
capital use ; (4) population density and the division of labor ; (5) popu- 
lation growth and resource use ; (6) residual effects. 


(1) Population and Income Movements 


While virtually all the available and readily accessible statistical 
data relating to interactions between population and income move- 
ments have been assembled by Simon Kuznets, these data do not con- 
tribute greatly to our knowledge of the impact of population growth 
upon income growth. First, data relating to income movements are far 
more limited in quantity and quality than are those pertaining to 
population change. Income data covering most of the first half of 
this century are available in suitable form for only 19 countries, and 
in potentially suitable form for only a few additional countries. More- 
over, with few exceptions, these countries are situated in the Western 
half of Europe, Northern America, and Oceania. While several may 
be described as but intermediately developed, none falls within the 
category of underdeveloped countries. The available data indicate 
considerable intercountry variation in rate of growth of both popu- 
lation and income in the period 1900-1950, with the rate of growth 
of per capita income in most of the countries covered falling within 
a range of 60-100 per cent. While comparable evidence is not avail- 
able for the underdeveloped countries, such evidence as is available, 


7 Some of the issues discussed in Part II have been treated in Wortinsky, op. cit., 
sim ; in the Population Bulletin of the United Nations, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 1951-54 ; Simon 
UZzNETS, “ titative Aspects of the Economic Growth of Nations”, Economic Deve- 
lopment Cultural Change, V, 1956, pp. 5-94 ; Joseph J. Spencter, “The Population 
Problem : Dimensions, Potentialities, Limitations”, American Economic Review, XLVI 
(2), May, 1956, pp. 337-51 ; Joseph J. Spencrer and Otis Dudley Duncan, eds., Popu- 
lation Theory oat Policy, Glencoe, IIl., 1956. 
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together with the lowness of present-day incomes in these countries, 
suggests that per capita income has not risen significantly in these 
countries. 


Even when attention is confined to the countries for which fairly 
good income data are available for 1900-1950, the correlations ob- 
tainable yield only limited information concerning the nature of the 
interrelation between income growth and population growth. The data 
indicate that increases in the rate of growth of income may evoke 
increases in the rate of growth of population, but they are less indi- 
cative respecting income effects attendant upon increases in the rate 
of population growth. The interrelation between these two movements 
is somewhat obscured by the fact that it may be partly psychological 
and anticipatory in nature and that changes in rates of income and 
population growth come in longer-period waves instead of in single 
years, with the result that sequence and causation are not easily estab- 
lished. The rate of growth of total product is significantly associated 
with that of total population in the countries for which suitable in- 
come data are available. There is no clear-cut association, however, 
between the rate of growth of population and that of per capita in- 
come. Comparatively high rates of growth of per capita income are 
to be found in countries in which population has grown relatively 
slowly and in countries in which it has grown relatively rapidly. It is 
not likely, furthermore, that, even were data available for the under- 
developed countries, a significant association would emerge. For the 
movement of per capita income is affected by various circumstances, 
only some of which may be closely associated with the rate of popula- 
tion growth. Similarly, socio-economic changes of the sort associated 
with changes in per capita income may be described as affected by 
various circumstances, many of which are not closely associated with 
the rate of population growth. In sum, available statistical data indicate 
that both high and low rates of growth of income per capita are asso- 
ciated with both high and low rates of population growth ; but they 
do not indicate whether per capita income would have grown faster 
or slower had population grown faster or slower. Additional infor- 
mation is essential. 


Inasmuch as statistical analysis does not reveal a great deal re- 
garding the impact of population growth upon socio-economic con- 
ditions in the course of the period under consideration, other types of 
analysis are indicated. We shall, therefore, examine certain specific 
kinds of population change and inquire what has been the probable 
effect of these changes upon the movement of income and hence upon 
those socio-economic conditions largely dependent upon the level and 
movement of income. 
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(2) Age Composition and Productive Power Per Head 


Persons who are below a certain age, or above a certain age, may 
be described as of dependent age. We may, for example, describe as 
being of dependent age all persons who are below 12 or 14 or 19 years 
of age, or above 59 or 64 or 69 years of age ; the rest of the popula- 
tion may then be described as of working or productive age. The age 
range chosen to represent those of productive age varies with type of 
economy, custom, and so on; we shall use the range 15-59, or 15-64, 
because data are available on this basis. Account needs to be taken 
also of the fact that productive power per worker rises to a peak some 
time after his initial entry into the labor force, only to begin to de- 
cline after he has passed an age critical for his line of work, say in the 
50’s or in the 60’s. We shall, however, disregard this form of variation | 
in productive power and consider only the effect of changes in age 
composition upon the size of the fraction of the population of working 
age. 


It was reported in Part I that natality and fertility fell in some 
countries, but not in most of the world. It may now be argued that in 
countries where fertility fell, productive power per head increased, 
inasmuch as the fraction of the population of working age increased, 
particularly in countries in which the decline in natality was not off- 
set by a decline in infant and early-child mortality. That such an in- 
crease did take place is suggested by United Nations estimates of the 
age composition of the world’s population around 1947. At that time 
64 of each 100 persons living in the United States and Canada were 
in the age-group 15-59 years, a group that may be taken to represent 
roughly that part of the population describable as of working age. The 
corresponding number in Oceania and North-West-Central Europe 
was 62; it was 59 in the rest of Europe and the U.S.S.R. In Africa, 
Latin America, and Asia, however, the number was much lower, rang- 
ing between 54 and 56, with the result that in these parts there were 
relatively fewer persons of working age in the population. 


The tendency for the relative number of persons of dependent age 
to decrease as fertility falls is subject to limits. For when a popula- 
tion’s age-specific fertility and mortality become constant, or nearly 
so, its age composition also eventually becomes constant, or nearly 
so, as does the proportion of the population describable as of working 
age. This proportion is appreciably higher, however, when a popula- 
tion is stationary than when it is growing 1-3 per cent per year. Further- 
more, when a population is growing appreciably, the ratio of children 
to women is much higher than when a population is stationary, with 
the result that women of working age are much less free to enter the 
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labor force. In short, with the high fertility of the sort encountered in 
most parts of the world, and especially in underdeveloped countries, 
there is associated a less favorable population age-structure ; there 
the persons who are of working age and free to enter the labor force 
and add effectively to the national income constitute a relatively smal- 
ler fraction of the population. To what extent persons who are of 
working age and free to enter the working force actually do so depends, 
of course, upon various non-demographic conditions, upon whether 
the economy is non-agricultural, upon the manner in which leisure and 
output are distributed, and so on. Other conditions being equal, how- 
ever, the relative number of workers will be smaller in a population 
that is growing rapidly than in one that is increasing slowly. 


(3) Population Growth, Capital Formation, and Capital Use 


While a country’s total product may grow merely because its popu- 
lation and labor force grow, product per head grows principally be- 
cause the amount of capital in use per head grows and because the 
methods and techniques of production improve. Increase in capital 
per head is important, therefore, both because of its direct effects and 
because it is essential, as a rule, to the introduction of improved tech- 
niques and methods. Population growth may slow down the rate at 
which capital is formed ; it reduces the amount of capital available for 
increasing equipment per head ; and it may cause capital to be diverted 
to relatively less productive uses. Other conditions being given, there- 
fore, population growth tends to retard the growth of capital and hence 
of income per head. During the first half of the present century it may 
have had this effect, even in various of the countries in which incomes 
rose appreciably, in that, had population grown less rapidly, income 
per head might have grown more rapidly. One cannot prove this argu- 
ment, however, since population growth may have produced other 
effects which more than counterbalanced the described effect upon 
capital formation. 


Although it is not evident that population growth needs check capi- 
tal formation significantly, it is evident that it may retard capital for- 
mation and income growth per head. When families are larger rather 
than smaller in size, they tend to save and divert to capital formation 
smaller fractions of given incomes. This effect will not be very signi- 
ficant, however, if most of the new capital is formed by wealthy per- 
sons and by business firms, since neither of these are much affected 
by increases in average family size unless they are taxed for this pur- 
pose. Inasmuch as a nation’s stock of productive wealth usually ap- 
proximates 4-5 times its annual income, a nation with a rate of popu- 
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lation growth of one per cent per year may have to save 4-5 per cent 
of its annual income to offset this rate of growth. It will then be sacri- 
ficing as much increase in income per head as would have been made 
possible, had these same savings been used to increase capital per head. 
Furthermore, when a country’s gross reproduction rate and mortality 
are high, some potential capital will be absorbed by the procreation 
and rearing of children who die before reaching working age. Finally, 
when a country’s population is growing rapidly, a relatively large 
amount of capital which it does accumulate may assume forms that 
are relatively less productive of increases in income (e.g., housing in- 
stead of machinery and factory buildings). 








ap regen 


Undoubtedly population growth did retard the formation of capi- | 


tal per head in many countries in the period under analysis. In ad- 
vanced countries, in many of which population grew more rapidly than 
in most underdeveloped countries, this adverse effect was masked by 
the fact that the rate of saving was absolutely and relatively high and 
that technological improvements were elevating the rate at which income 
was growing. In the future, however, the progress of per capita income 
will be greatly retarded in underdeveloped countries, should their popu- 
lations continue to grow at the high rates currently in effect. 


(4) Population Density and Division of Labor 


So long as a country’s population is sparse, it is not likely to be 
able to achieve as high a degree of division of labor as is compatible 
with its resources, with its role in the international economy, and with 
full realization of its potentialities. Under these circumstances per 
capita income will tend in time to rise as a result of increase in the 
density of such a country’s population, given that this population is 
properly situated and distributed. Undoubtedly population density 
was too low in a number of countries around 1900, with the result that 
its growth in these countries tended in time to accelerate the rate of 
growth of per capita income. Today, however, the countries in which 
population density is too low to give full effect to division of labor 
are much fewer in number. In this category probably fall at most some 
parts of Africa, Latin America, and Oceania, and perhaps Canada. 
Elsewhere population growth is not likely to improve division of labor 
enough to offset adverse effects consequent upon such growth. At pre- 
sent, population growth is proceeding with sufficient rapidity in most 
parts of the world in which increases in density are likely to make for 
increases in per capita income ; the required degree of density will 
be reached in the near future if present rates of increase persist. 
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(5) Population Growth and Resource Use 


The resources of which man makes use in the satisfaction of his 
wants are of three sorts: (a) those whose supply either is very great, 
or is directly and/or indirectly augmentable and hence susceptible of 
being made to grow even faster than man’s numbers ; (b) those whose 
supply is comparatively fixed, even though subject to increasingly 
economical use ; and (c) those whose supply, though not vast in amount, 
is subject to depletion through use. Illustrative of category (a) are 
reproducible capital and energy ; of (b), land, water-power potential, 
and (usually) availability of water ; of (c), many mineral resources, 
such as oil and copper. When the aggregate population and product of 
a country increase, its requirements of these resources also increase, 
except in so far as the input of some of these resources per unit of out- 
put can be sufficiently reduced. When these requirements increase, the 
supply of category (a) can be increased sufficiently ; but the supply 
of category (b) cannot be increased beyond a certain point, though its 
use may often be economized, and substitutes falling within category 
(a) may be developed. Similarly with respect to category (c) resources. 
The input cost of making these available, however, often tends to move 
upward long before their supply is exhausted, with the result that sti- 
mulus is given both to their importation and to the search for substi- 
tutes, particularly for substitutes falling within category (a). 


It is correct to say, in general, that the aggregate requirement of 
land and natural resources increases much as population grows and 
that it tends to increase faster than population when per capita income 
also is rising. The money value of the services of land and natural 
resources does not increase as rapidly as does the money value of gross 
and net national product, however ; this is particularly true of coun- 
tries in which the average level of living has risen to a point where 
a large and increasing fraction consists of services. Accordingly, an 
increase in the relative cost of using land and natural resources slows 
down the rate of growth of per capita income much more markedly 
in poor than in rich countries, for it is in poor countries that the pro- 
ducts of land and natural resources are of the greatest relative impor- 
tance. In rich countries, by contrast, the rate of progress in other sec- 
tors of the economy usually has far more than offset increases in the 
input cost per unit of use of land and natural resources. Whence it 
may be said that, for the present at least, increases in the cost of the 
use of land and natural resources consequent upon the growth of popu- 
lation and income tend to slow down the rate of income growth much 
more in resource-poor and low-income countries than in high-income 
countries, whether they be greatly dependent upon foreign or domestic 
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sources. At the same time it may be said that in all countries increases 
in the input cost of using land and natural resources consequent upon 
continuing growth of population operates to decelerate somewhat the 
rate of increase in income per head. 

It is not possible here to assess carefully the impact of population 
growth upon the input cost of the use of land and natural resources in 
1900-1950. Fairly satisfactory data are available for very few coun- 
tries. During the period under consideration the role of natural re- 
sources other than land increased greatly, with organic raw mate- 
rials giving place in many respects to inorganic raw materials. Further- 
more, technological and related change was operating, as it still is, 
both to increase greatly the requirements of many raw materials and 
to augment significantly economy in their extraction and use, to- 
gether with the development of substitutes in relatively plentiful sup- 
ply. Because of the great increase that took place in the population of 
most parts of the world, and above all in parts where consumption is 
high, the cost of providing produce and raw materials must be higher 
in many instances than it otherwise would have been. In consequence 
per capita income is probably somewhat lower than it otherwise would 
have been. 


(6) Residual Effects 


Population growth may produce other effects not noted above ; 
but whether such effects are quantitatively significant is not evident 
from the available statistical data. For example, population growth 
is part of the all-inclusive process of socio-economic growth. When 
population grows, total output rises, and when total output begins to 
rise faster than population, the rate of population growth may in- 
crease. Furthermore, when growth is going on, different sectors of an 
economy often tend to grow at different rates, with the result that 
disparities arise, to which adjustments must be made. Because popu- 
lation growth may contribute to the generation of these disparities, 
therefore, and because they in turn may modify the course of economic 
growth, it is not possible to infer with certainty what would have hap- 
pened in the absence of a given degree of population growth. Further- 
more, it is held by some scholars that population growth not only pro- 
duces price changes which may affect the course and make-up of re- 
sources use and capital formation ; it may also stimulate entrepreneurs 
and others to undertake courses of action which, although rationally 
indicated even in the absence of any population growth, might not be 
undertaken in the absence of such growth because of the inertia by 
which undertakings often are prevented. 
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Population growth may modify the industrial and occupational 
structure of a country’s economy, together with its external relations, 
its comparative politico-military importance, and the manner in which 
its population is distributed among towns and cities and over its ter- 
rain. Each of these changes may produce effects that might not other- 
wise have taken place. Whence it may be said that, because of the 
somewhat unpredictable and “emergent” effects to which population 
growth may give rise (just as it gives rise to comparatively predictable 
and mechanical effects), one cannot say with certainty how an eco- 
nomy might have behaved in the absence of such growth. Other instances 
might be given. What is in point, however, is the fact that it is extremely 
difficult to assess fully all the consequences of population growth of 
the sort that took place between 1900 and 1950. 

The decline in fertility during the first half of the century affected 
the developing social security programs of many countries in two res- 
pects. First, in the latter part of the period family allowances and re- 
lated forms of government aid were introduced, in part to stem the 
decline in fertility, and in part because it was believed that such as- 
sistance would compensate in some degree for the fact that the incomes 
of families do not always keep pace with increases in family size and 
family needs. Second, the relative number of older dependents in- 
creased, largely as a result of the decline in fertility, with the result 
that more attention had to be given to the provision of social security 
for older people, and of job security for older workers who had not 
yet attained retirement age. 

Today far more interest is being manifested in population trends 
both by governments and by private concerns than a half century ago. 
This increase in interest is attributable in part to the apprehension 
that some peoples began to feel when their natality continued to fall ; 
it is attributable also to increases in our information respecting popu- 
lation movements and their significance for the level and the kind of 
economic activity and for social policy in general. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
ON KOREA IN THE 19th CENTURY 


I. Introduction 


s in the case of most Oriental countries, “the impact of the 
Western world on Korea in the 19th century”, which is the 
subject of our study, can be interpreted, I believe, in terms of 

the process of modernization which has taken place. 

Korea continued to be the Hermit Kingdom for a considerable time 
after her neighbours, China and Japan, had opened their doors to the 
world. With the signing of the 1876 treaty of friendship and commerce 
with Japan—a treaty which was to benefit only one of the partners, 
namely Japan—Korea at last opened her long-closed doors to the nations 
of the world and was enabled to enter into normal trade and diploma- 
tic relations with the Western nations. 

The 19th century was a century of transition. During this century 
we find a sharp contrast in Korea between the two periods, before and 
after the opening of the country in 1876. As Korea crossed the threshold 
of the new era, the old regime was forced to modernize, and externally 
the nation was gradually forced out of her hermitage. 

In the period prior to 1876 Korea responded to Western impact along 
the line of her own indigenous culture ; and in the latter period her 
response was largely determined by her external relations, especially 
her relations with the Japanese Empire. 

We should not, however, overlook the fact that the conditioning fac- 
tors mentioned above originated well outside the limit of the 19th cen- 
tury. They were moulded under the pressure of internal and external 
circumstances throughout a long period of Korean history. For example, 
some information about the astonishing technical achievements of West- 
ern nations had been introduced to Korea; and Christian thought, 
though in a very fragmentary form, had penetrated sufficiently to stir 
so some extent the curiosity of contemporary Koreans. It is necessary, 
therefore, to explore first the “native soil” of Korean society into which 
Western civilization cast its roots, in the hope that it may throw some 
light upon the conditions under which Korea received the impact of 
the Western World in the 19th century. 
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II. The “Native Soil” of Korean Society 


In approaching our subject we must first consider the geographical 
factor, namely, Korea’s location in the Orient. 

If the first cause of modernization in the Orient was the expansion 
of Europe into the East in the 16th century, it is easy to understand how 
the geographical location of China and Japan worked to their advan- | 
tage in bringing contact with the Western seafarers. Contact with the | 
visiting traders from the West brought not only the products of West- | 
ern culture but also the influence of the Christian religion, in spite of | 
the efforts of rulers to perpetuate their ancient systems through a policy } 
of isolation. 

Koreans, on the other hand, were shut off from Western influence 
because of their geographical location in the far corner of northeastern 
Asia, at a considerable distance from the South Pacific islands, West | 
Japan and South China, which were the centers of the Westerners’ acti- | 
vity, until the English vessels Alceste and Lyra sailed close to the west | 
coast of Korea and the northeastern shores of China in 1816. Nor had 
Koreans themselves mastered the navigation of the high seas which 
would have enabled them to bring home Western influence from abroad. 
In fact, Korean trade routes, at best, barely touched the boundaries of 
their closest neighbours. It is true they reached Japan across the channel, 
and Manchuria (Tartary) and China across the rivers, but these com- 
munications were very rudimentary and intermittent. 

The feudal system of society was nourished and maintained for 
nearly five hundred years in Korea by the Yi dynasty without any sig- 
nificant change until the second half of the 19th century. Fundamen- 
tally an agricultural people, manufacturing was almost unknown to 
the Koreans at that time. Handmade products met the immediate needs 
of the people and handicrafts among the common people remained in 
a primitive stage. The main factories were administered and controlled 
by the government. Commercial activity was very limited in scope. 
At home, private business had little opportunity to flourish and private 
foreign trade had been suppressed to such an extent that it existed only 
as a supplement to the official trade through which Korea exchanged 
her commodities with her nearest neighbours. 

Consequently, in this earliest period of modern history, informa- : 
tion regarding the expanding trade of the West reached Korean ears | 
only fragmentarily through China. Yi-Su-Kwang, a Korean scholar, | 
gave some account! of Western nations, quoting Chinese books on the 
matter, but no Korean had ever attempted to bring the achievements 
of the West to Korea. 








1'Y1-Su-Kwano (1563-1628), Chi-Bong-Ryu-Sul, a collection of his essays. 
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KOREA IN THE 19TH CENT. 


Moreover, a highly centralized bureaucracy did not permit the fron- 
tier provinces to react independently to the Western impact. Thus even 
direct contact of the people with Westerners, such as the ship-wrecked 
Dutch sailors of the 17th century *, did not yield any considerable cul- 
tural exchange, even though the sailors were detained in Korea. 

Influenced by the ideals of Confucianism, men in high positions 
generally despised commerce and industry, so that it is hardly possible 
to trace any serious effort on the part of the ruling class to develop 
industry in Korea. As late as the closing decades of the 19th century, 
travel by pony was the most convenient means of transportation and 
communication. Mineral resources remained almost unexploited, ex- 
cept in a few cases where the most primitive mining methods prevailed. 

Along with the arrested development of commerce and industry, 
circulation of money was so extremely limited that it could not nourish 
the economy. Discrimination between classes in the feudal society domi- 
nated the scene so completely that nothing could bridge the gap. Men 
treated women as subordinates. Religion was confined to the popular 
superstitions which had come down through the centuries. 


III. Introduction of Western Culture and Thought before the 
19th Century 


Although Korea was thus isolated from the West, the fact remains 
that from the 17th century onward Western culture and thought was, 
to some extent, introduced through the capital of China. Korea was 
accustomed to send an annual goodwill mission to China and these en- 
voys usually brought back information regarding Catholic missions in 
China and also some knowledge of Western culture and civilization. 

It is true that Confucianism occupied and dominated Korean minds 
so powerfully in this period that no one dared openly challenge the 
doctrine. Some intellectuals did criticize, but their criticism did not go 
beyond the limit of scholarly discussion. They themselves willingly ac- 
cepted the precepts. But these intellectuals gradually built up a nucleus 
which was receptive to Western influence brought back from China. 
Scientific books, especially those on astronomy, mathematics and the 
calendar, made a profound impression on them, as also did such West- 
ern products as the telescope, firearms and clocks *. 

Once the impact was felt, the static society began to move in res- 
ponse. News of foreign trade with South China led Korean writers to 


2 Cf. footnote 3. 
* Chung-Du-Won, a member of the annual mission, visited and met Rodriquez in 
Peking. He was instructed by him in astronomy and mathematics, as well as in the 
handling of firearms. In 1631 he brought back with him scientific books in Chinese 
translation and also some western instruments. He is the pioneer who opened the chan- 
nel through which western influence poured into Korea. (/n-Cho-Sil-Rok, official re- 
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urge their government to reform the financial system and to open 
up business opportunities‘. To meet this challenge Kim-Yuk (1580- 
1658) was sent to Peking to study the improved calendar system which 
the missionaries had taught the Chinese. 

On his recommendation the government sent a team to Peking to 
study this new system and their laborious research was rewarded by 
the adoption, in 1653, of the “Shi-Hyeun Calendar” which revolu- 
tionized the old system. A mathematician, Hong-Dae- Yong (1730-1782), 
published a textbook Chu-Hae-San-Y ong which covered the whole field 
of algebra and geometry. Maps, such as Matteo Ricci’s “Kon-Yu Man- 
Kuk-Chun-Do”, were brought in in 1631 and became a precious pos- 
session of the people, providing a wider knowledge of the world. Thus 
enlightened, they ventured to draw maps for themselves and plunged 
into a scientific age. 

Yi-Ik (1681-1763) quoted freely in his book “Sung-Ho-Sae-Sul’ 
from the Chinese translations of the scientific works of Sabbathinus 
Ursis (Tao-Suh-Su-Pup), Emmanuel Diaz (Chun-Mun-Ryak), Fulio 
Alleni (Chik-Bang-Oe-Ki) and other mathematical, astronomical and 
geographical books. “Suh-Hak”, Western Science, was the name given 
to studies such as those mentioned above. However, these studies were 
confined to scholars and brought no wide-spread benefit to the country 
as a whole. 


cord of King In-Cho, Vol. XXV ; Tae-Dong-Ya-Seung, Vol. XX XV ; Ran-Choong- 
Chap-Rok, Vol. VIII). 

Chung-Du-Won's collection included books in Chinese translation on astronomy, 
the calendar, ography. manners and customs of Western countries, maps (Kuk- 
Cho-Po-Kam, Official Selections of Historical Data, Vol. XX XV). Western products 
in his collection included a telescope, pistols and a clock (ibid). 

A Dutch sailor, Weltevree pad a as Pak Yeun in Korean) was detained in 
Korea with two companions when in 1627 they landed from their wrecked ship in 
Kyung-Sang province. Again, in 1653, ship-wrecked sailors from the Dutch vessel Spar- 
wehr landed in Korea, one of whom was Hendrick Hamel who later published “An ac- 
count of the shipwreck of a Dutch Vessel on the coast of the Isle of Quelpaerts, together 
with a Description of the Kingdom of Corea”. Among these men, according to report 
(Cf. Szunc-Haz-Une, Yeun-Kyung-Jae-Chun-Jip, collected works of the author, Vol. 
VI), were instructors in handling weapons, gunsmiths, astronomers and medical doc- 
tors who demonstrated their skills to the people. In 1644 Adam Shall, a Catholic mis- 
sionary, came into personal contact with Prince So-Heun, son of King In-Cho, who 
had been taken a prisoner and detained in China. On his return home the prince 
bro ht scientific books on astronomy and mathematics, doctrinal books of the Catho- 
lic Church, sacred images and a terrestrial globe which were given him by the mis- 
sionary (Chung-K yo-Pong-Po, Vol. 1). 

At a later period, Yi-i-Myung visited China and met Ignatius Keler and Joseph 
Suarez, who taught him astronomy, the calendar and the Catholic faith from texts pre- 
ared in Chinese by Matteo Ricci and Fulio Alleni. Yi-Seung-Hun, the first Korean 
captions by Bishop Alexander de Gouvea, brought home some textbooks, i.e. Ki-Ha- 

on-Pon (geometry), Su-Ri-Chung-On (mathematics), together with instruments such 
as a telescope and a terrestrial globe (Chung-Chong-Sil-Rok, Official Record of Chung- 
Chong, Vol. XX XIII). 
* Paak- Jaz-Ka (1750-1805), Puk-Hak-Ui, essays. 
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Catholicism, in contrast to “Western Science”, presented a greater 
challenge to Korean society. The introduction of Roman Catholicism in 
this period was the most significant event which determined the course 
of the century. We must therefore turn our attention to this before we 
investigate the 19th century. 


Since Catholicism was introduced into Korea, in the 17th century, 
through the same route as Western Science, it was regarded as part of 
Western Science. It was sometimes spoken of as Western Science and 
sometimes as “Chun-Ju-Hak” or Knowledge of the Lord of Heaven. 
Matteo Ricci’s “Chun-Ju-Sil-Ui”, True Doctrine of the Lord of Heaven, 
written in Chinese, attracted Korean scholars’ attention and caused a 
lively discussion of religion. 


Thus introduced it was destined, in the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury, to cast its roots deep into Korean minds, and win a large number 
of converts. Towards the beginning of the 19th century Seoul, the capi- 
tal city, became the center of this new religion and from there its roots 
spread underground to the provinces. 


Christian teaching—especially the doctrines of Heaven and Hell— 
came to Korean ears with a message strikingly different from the an- 
cient doctrines of Confucianism. Christian practices ran counter to the 
accepted code, especially in denying ancestor worship. Consequently 
the new group was treated as “heretical” and “pagan” by the people, 
and officialdom accused them of being enemies of society who under- 
mined public morals and threatened the very structure of Korean society. 


Eventually the government felt compelled to take action on the 
matter and in 1785 issued an edict aimed at stamping out Christianity. 
Christians were persecuted and a strict blockade of the route from 
Peking was instituted to prevent the importation of Christian literature. 
The burning in 1791 of all books relating to the new teaching as col- 
lected and kept by Hong-Mun-Kwan, led to more stringent efforts to 
block the entrance into Korea of books containing progressive ideas. 
Thus the only channel through which the new intellectual movement 
could draw resources was mercilessly cut off and a stifling atmosphere 
created. 


However, the result betrayed the government. It could not stop the 
growth of Christian influence. The teaching permeated deeply into the 
hearts of liberal-minded men, despite extreme suffering under official 
oppression. In 1783 Yi-Seung-Hoon, a Christian member of the annual 
mission, was baptized by Bishop Alexander de Gouvea while visiting 
Peking. James Chu, a Chinese and the first ordained priest to come to 
Korea, arrived in December, 1794. By this time the Christian element 
among the people had grown into a church. 
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IV. Impact of the Western World in Korea in the 19th Century 


It is regrettable that the history of Korea in the 19th Century should 
open with a tragic event, namely the persecution of Christians. Vary- 
ing in intensity with periodic eruptions of public hostility, persecution 
persisted throughout the years until the final opening of the country 
to foreign influence. 

The appearance, from time to time, of foreign vessels along the 
coasts of the peninsula increased the tension and the fear of the inha- 
bitants and led the government to take stronger measures against the 
fearfully anticipated invasion of foreigners. The government attitude 
in foreign policy was uncompromising exclusion of foreigners and all 
things foreign. So Korea remained a Hermit Kingdom, rejecting any 
proposal to negotiate a treaty from any country at any time. 

By thus trying to maintain her independence in isolation she missed 
opportunities of entering peacefully into the world family. 


(1) Persecution Against Catholics 


Despite persecution, the Catholic faith grew stronger in the 18th 
century. During the reign of King Chung-Jo (1776-1800) and his Prime 
Minister Chae-Je-Kong, no cruel measures were adopted against Catho- 
lic believers, but the attitude of the government changed overnight. 
The Prime Minister who had boldly expressed sympathy towards Chris- 
tians died in 1799 and the King died the following year. The succes- 
sor to the throne, Sun-Jo, was only a boy of eleven, and the regency 
was taken over by his great-grandmother, Tae-Wang-Tae-Pi. Imme- 
diately, in 1801, severe persecution broke out anew and many Christians 
were called upon to make the supreme sacrifice. James Chu, the Chinese 
priest, gave himself up and was one among several hundred martyrs. 
They courageously endured tortures, proudly bearing witness for their 
faith. True, the government, in 1807, loosened its iron grasp a little 
and permitted the importation of Chinese classics from China, but the 
ban on Christianity remained. 

But the severer the persecution, the more converts were added to the 
church. The growing church even requested the Bishop of Peking to 
send missionaries to Korea. The flock needed shepherds. On the basis 
of reports from Peking Pope Gregory XVI recommended La Société 
des Missions Etrangéres de Paris to send the requested pastors to the 
infant church. Thus a French missionary, Barthélemy Bruguiére of 
Bangkok, Siam, was despatched to Korea in 1831. 

Bruguiére made his journey through Manchuria to conquer “the 
forbidden land” and pioneer a new era. Unfortunately he did not reach 
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his destination. He died in Manchuria. His steps were followed by 
Pierre Philibert Maubant who crossed the border and arrived safely 
in Seoul in January 1835. Jacques Honoré Chastan in November 1836, 
Mgr. Laurent Marie-Joseph Imbert in November 1837 successively 
reached the same destination to share the glory of martyrdom together 
with their flocks. They prosecuted their work for a few years until a 
new eruption of hostility burst out. They visited the provinces of Kyung- 
Gi, Chung-Cheung and Chulla with their Korean companions in dis- 
guise, carrying the church militant to these places. Thus did the Catho- 
lic Mission successfully force its way through. 

In 1839 the government started a fresh persecution to combat the 
growing “paganism”, undoubtedly influenced by recent news of the 
anti-Western movement touched off in China. In this persecution the 
three missionaries suffered martyrdom along with their Korean flock, 
among whom were large numbers of women. 

Prior to this persecution, in 1836 Maubant had sent young Koreans 
to Macao to be trained as priests in the Portuguese seminary there. On 
graduation André Kim (Kim-Tae-Keun), the first Korean priest, made 
his arduous winter journey home through Manchuria, crossing the for- 
bidden border secretly and arriving in Seoul in January 1845. Hoping 
to bring in missionaries more safely, he opened a new route across the 
Yellow sea, navigating to Shanghai without experience in sailing. 
Through this route he brought Ferréol and Daveluy to Korea. The fol- 
lowing year André Kim paid the final sacrifice for his faith in the 
glory of martyrdom. 

Thomas Tsoi (Tsoi-Ryang-Eup) was one of the students sent to the 
seminary. He returned secretly to Korea across the Yalu border at Ui-Ju 
in 1848, and chose Chulla province as his parish. Catholic literature 
was translated and secretly printed by him and distributed widely 
among Catholics. By 1850 there were not less than 11,000 Catholics in 
the land and the training of the priesthood was contemplated during 
this period °. 

Catholicism expanded its influence more vigorously during the reign 
of King Chul-Jong who, in 1850, lightened the ban considerably. More 
missionaries came to the field between 1855 and 1863, including Maistre, 
Berneux, Aumaitre, Petitnicolas, Pourthié, Féron, Ridel, Calais, Simeon, 
Laudre and Joanno. The number of converts by this time had reached 
20,000 *. Sickness and ill-health took its toll in the missionary ranks 
(they were reduced to eight at one time’) but reinforcements arrived 
in the persons of Breteniéres, Doie, Huin and Beauleu who arrived in 


5 Grirris, Korea, the Hermit Nation, p. 369. 
* Atten, Korea, Fact and >: Pp. 152-3 ; Grirris, op. cit., p. 370. 
7 Charles Datuet, Histoire de l’Eglise de Corée, Vol. II, p. 502. 
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1865 °, so that there were at least twelve priests on this field when a 
new wave of persecution hit the land. 


(2) Rejection of Diplomatic intercourse 


The first wave of “expanding Europe” at last reached the shores 
of Korea in the period while the Church was struggling to establish 
roots deep in the soil. 

Korean shores gradually became the objectives of geographical ex- 
peditions and surveys. Then demands for the negotiation of treaties of 
friendship came from powers seeking trade. Korea already had seve- 
ral requests for such diplomatic intercourse at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Two vessels (Boussole and Astrolabe) of the French fleet in the Far 
East under the direction of Commander La Pérouse sailed along the 
south coast off Quelpart Island and pushed up to Ul-Leung and Tok- 
Toh Islands in 1787. These islands were given new names by them: 
Ul-Leung was named Dagelet Island and Tok-Toh became Boussole 
Island *. In 1799 a British vessel, the Providence, anchored at Yong- 
Heung Bay on the east coast of the peninsula. The bay was renamed 
after Broughton, the captain of the ship. It has been called Broughton 
Bay ever since *. 


However, such visits did not lead up to diplomatic relations. A new | 


route was established for the Westerners by the British vessels, Alceste 
and Lyra, when they made surveys on the southwestern sea on their 
way home from visiting Chinese ports in 1816 14. The sailors presented 


books, mirrors, a terrestrial globe and a Bible to the Governor of the | 


province through the coast guards who approached the vessels to inves- 
tigate when they anchored at Kun-San Bay. Another British vessel, Lord 
Amherst, came to anchor in the same bay in 1832 on her expedition to 
gather commercial data, and left a Bible and some Western instruments 
with Koreans who put them into the hands of the Governor '*. Some 
more British vessels visited the same region on an experimental voyage 
by the same route. 

In 1846, French men-of-war, under the direction of Captain Cecile, 
appeared at an island off the coast of Chung-Cheung province and pre- 


8 DaALLET, op. cit., p. 510 et seq. 
* ALLEN, op. cit., p. 150; Grurris, op. cit., p. 206-354 et seq.; Loncrorp: The 
Story of Korea, pp. 10-11. 
a 1 ALLEN, Op. cit., p. 150; Sun-Jo-Sil-Rok, Official Records of Sun-Jo (Ist year, 
arch). 
11 Grirris, op. cit. 
12 Sun-Jo-Sil- 


» p. 197. 
Rok Heth year, July) : Hall’s Voyage to Korea and Loo Choo, pp. 29. 
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sented the Governor with a document demanding redress for the mur- 
der of the French missionaries. Another French vessel (Victorieuse) 
appeared off the coast of Cholla province the next year to demand a 
reply to this inquiry. However, the ship was grounded off the shore 
and could not accomplish the mission **. 

Such frequent appearances of foreign vessels on the coasts caused 
fear and perplexity among Koreans ; and the inquiries that the French 
men-of-war prosecuted led Koreans to believe that missionaries were 
followed by armoured battleships. Subsequent to 1850 foreign vessels 
came to Korean shores more frequently, sometimes demanding food 
supplies from the inhabitants and replying them with cannon. 

Russian vessels also appeared off the northeast coast of Korea from 
time to time. In 1854, Pallade, a Russian man-of-war, sailed into Brough- 
ton Bay which it renamed Port Lazareff. There were a number of casual- 
ties among the inhabitants caused by the misbehavior of the sailors. 
Similar incidents took place next year, some more British and French 
vessels having visited those places on their experimental voyages around 
the coasts. 

To meet the challenges of growing Catholicism within and the fre- 
quent visit of foreign vessels from without, the Government was led to 
adopt the most stern policies to exclude everything that was foreign. 
Under the circumstances a new persecution burst out in 1864, when 
the tyrannical Tae-Won-Kun made himself regent for his infant son. 


(3) Closed-Door Policy and Its Influence upon Korean Culture 


The first four years of the infant King’s rule, starting from 1863, 
were dominated by his grandmother, the next seven years by the Regent, 
his father, Tae-Won-Kun. 

In contrast to his predecessor who tolerated Christianity to an ex- 
tent which enabled Catholicism to find a way into the court and in- 
fluence even people in high positions, the new ruler took the most severe 
measures against it. 

This sudden change of attitude was caused by the rapidly changing 
political environment in which Korea found herself. Peking, the capital 
of China, surrendered to the allied forces of the British and French in 
1860. Expanding Russia pushed eastward with an intense impact upon 
the north border of Korea. Actually, two or more Russians had crossed 
the border in 1864. Several scores of them soon followed into the for- 
bidden land to demand trading opportunities. Thus Korea had to pre- 
pare to meet a possible invasion from the north by land. 


13 Heun-Jong-Sil-Rok (15th year, July-August) ; ALLEN, op. cit., p. 152 ; Grurrts, 
op. cit., p. 368. 
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Under such circumstances some of the Catholics even urged the 
government to make an alliance with the Western Powers, such as 
France or Britain, through the missionaries already in the peninsula. 
They were eager to change the attitude of the government towards 
them. But, unfortunately, this Catholic eagerness was responsible for 
a new anti-Western persecution by Tae-Won-Kun who made himself 
the most despotic ruler in Korean history. News of the persecution which 
broke out in China accelerated persecution in Korea and strengthened 
Tae-Won-Kun’s position. An edict forbidding Catholicism was de- | 
creed in 1866 and a large number of Catholics under arrest were exe- 
cuted, together with the nine French missionaries. Only three of them, 
Ridel, Féron and Calais, were able to escape to Peking. While the perse- 
cution was carried on for several more years, the closed-door policy 
continued. The tragic incident of the General Sherman, an American 
merchant vessel which came to visit Korea in 1866, was another expres- 
sion of the strong will of the ruler, who believed his victory complete 
when the French Fleet, in 1866, and an American expedition, in 1871, 
were forced to retreat after suffering heavy losses and abandoning the 
demand for satisfaction. Tae-Won-Kun was in power until 1873 and 
steadily carried through his policies. 

But a new era was soon to begin. Japan, using her geographical ad- 
vantages to absorb Western civilization into her national life, was in a 
strong position in requiring Korea, her nearest neighbour, to sign a 
treaty of friendship and commerce in 1876. Not that Korea was unwil- 
ling to sign it, because, following on Tae-Won-Kun’s loss of power in 
1873, the progressive party had influenced the government to contem- 
plate the opening of the country. Thus Korea joined the world family. 

But for the strong anti-foreign policy followed during that unfor- 
tunate ten-year period, historical destiny might have led Korea in a 
different direction. Fear of change and a love for her own heritage 
made Korea vehemently resist influences from without. Several illustra- 
tions can be given to show how much Korea might have benefitted if 
she had not chosen this fatal course. 

Despite unfavourable conditions, the influence of the French mis- 
sionaries was not insignificant even in purely cultural fields. Thus, some 
of the Korean converts learned to read Latin * and an ambitious plan 
to compile a Korean grammar and dictionary was underway when the 
persecutions necessitated its abandonment. 

If the Catholics had been tolerated even in the slightest measure, 
they could have produced a large amount of Christian literature and 
have taught the people Western printing techniques. As it was, they 
published an impressive number of books (8 books in 13 volumes) even 
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under the persecution in 1864-1865 5. Had they been permitted to in- 
troduce Western paintings, music and architecture together with the 
doctrines and ceremonies of the Church, Korea would have benefitted 
immensely. 

Korea also retarded her progress in the field of technology through 
her closed-door policy. One recourse taken by the Korean to learn 
foreign techniques was to make imitations of Western styled artillery 
which they salvaged from Western vessels wrecked along the coast, and 
in this they demonstrated their potentialities as craftsmen. 


B. The Impact of the Western World After the Opening of the 
Country * 


Once the 1876 treaty with Japan was signed, Korea opened her 
doors to the Western nations as well during a period which lasted until 
1900. 

Japan paved the way for Korea to make contact with Western civi- 
lization. It was easier for Korean intellectuals to broaden their know- 
ledge of the West through Japan, a nation which had already under- 
gone a successful period of westernization, and the government sent a 
mission there in 1881 to make observations in military, industrial and 
educational fields. As a result, the Korean army was westernized, and 
the government began to send students to Japan and China to be trained 
for military service. Nevertheless, no Korean leader was eager to deal 
with Japan when she gradually revealed her intention of strengthening 
her influence upon the peninsula. 

Under such circumstances, the conservatives, the dominant party 
of the period, began to oppose the open-door policy and expressed their 
desire to rejoin China instead. With this, of course, the progressive 
minority disagreed bitterly. 

A coup d’état was attempted by the minority group in 1884. It was 
subdued only a few days later by the Chinese army stationed in Seoul, 
and the minority’s plans to oppose the conservatives and reform the 
country were utterly defeated. 

The Sino-Japanese War broke out in 1894 and Korea achieved the 


48 DaL.eT, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 504. 

List of Books published : 
Le Catéchisme, 1 vol. Les Livres de Priéres, 4 vols. Le Rituel, 2 vols. Introduction a la 
vie spirituelle, 2 vols. Manuel des pénitents, 1 vol. oe au baptéme, 1 vol. 
or ae de conscience, 1 vol. Exposition sommaire de la Religion a l'usage des paiens, 
1 vol. 

1¢ In this section use has been made of the following books : 
H. N. Auxen, Korea, Fact and Fancy ; 
L. George Paix, The History of Protestant Missions in Korea ; 
T. Stanley Sortau, Korea: the Hermit Nation and Its Response to Christianity ; 
Whang Hyeun, Mai-Chun-Ya-Rok. 
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reform of her old system under the influence of the victor, Japan. The 
“Kap-Oh Reform”, which gave Korea a “new look”, took place in the 
year Kap-Oh, 1894, and was the first stage in the modernization of the 
country. 

The Korean government preferred to accomplish its reforms with the 
assistance of Russia, the power which dominated the Orient at this 
period. Russia stood between the achievement of Japanese ambitions 
both in the Korean peninsula as well as on the Asiatic mainland, and 
those Koreans with anti- Japanese tendencies were inclined to seek Rus- 
sian help. In 1897, Korea adopted a new name, “Tae-Han Empire’, 
intending to announce to the world her new role as a modern sovereign 
nation. 

This pro-foreign policy of the government soon met opposition from 
the progressive leaders of the people who organized the “Independent 
Association” which sought complete independence and the self-reform 
of the country. The history of the Orient during this period was balanced 
between the two powers, Russia and Japan, and the “new” Korea was 
precariously situated between them. 

On the other hand, Christian missionaries played an important role 
in introducing Western culture through a door now wide open, and 
Christian influence upon Korean culture in this phase of history must 
not be underestimated. 


(1) Transition to Modern Politics 


As was mentioned above, the Reform of 1894 was achieved under 
the pressure of Japan, yet, at the same time, Koreans themselves thought 
it necessary. 

The reform penetrated deep into the system of the government as 
well as into social and economic structures. No less than 208 items were 
included in the list of reforms, among them abolition of class distinc- 
tion, rearrangement of government offices, abolition of the feudal 
punishment system and the slave system, the recognition of widow’s 
second marriage, development of free trade, the prohibition of child 
marriage, the reform of tie silver standard currency, monetary taxa- 
tion, the improvement and standardization of measures, the establish- 
ment of banks and the incorporation of commercial companies. 

The fulfilment of these aims was to be reached at a date long after 
this period, of course, but it is certain that the movement gave a new 
vigor to society and greatly encouraged progress. 

Japanese officers were invited to serve as advisers to modernize 
the Korean army. Gatling guns and rifles were imported from the 
United States (1883). Students were despatched to China and Japan 
(1882). Nevertheless, the modernization of the army was a slow process 
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and only realized in part. The Japanese army, stationed in Korea ever 
since the Sino-Japanese War, impeded progress. When a pro-Russian 
tendency began to dominate the government, Russian officers were 
placed in charge of army training, which exacerbated the Japanese. 


(2) Modernization of Industry 


Foreign business and techniques, finding their way into Korea when 
the long-closed doors were at last opened, changed the picture greatly 
within a short period, lifting the standard of industry from the agricul- 
tural and primitive level to those of a commercial age. International 
relations were established during this period. Trade and diplomatic 
transactions soon followed. Foreign legations and residential sections 
were established in the main cities. Among the nations coming into 
contact with Korea at this time Japan played a leading role. 

Together with agriculture and forestry, the silk industry had flou- 
rished since A. Maertens came to Korea in 1884 and taught the tech- 
niques of cultivating the silk worm, spinning and weaving. Suh Sang 
Myung, a Korean, went abroad to study the industry in Europe in 1899 
and brought home new knowledge as well as many new species of mul- 
berry. 

Factories for glassware and matches were planned in Seoul in 1884 
by an American businessman, Joseph Rosenbaum, although the plan 
was eventually abandoned. Another American, James R. Morse, was 
granted mining licences in the Pyung Yang and Wonsan areas in 1895. 
A licence was also given in 1896 to a Russian mining engineer. In the 
same year Bryner, a Russian, was awarded a lumber concession and 
the Standard Oil Company of America established an agency the year 
following. 

A press for printing currency was founded under the direction of 
a German expert in 1885 and operated from 1887 ; a National Bureau 
of Geographical Survey was organized by an American specialist in 
1898 ; a tobacco factory was established in 1899. Banking, in the modern 
sense, did not exist in Korea until 1892. In 1895 the government an- 
nounced its first budget estimate for the National Bank. 


(3) Modernization of Transportation and Communications 


Permission to build the first railroad in Korea, between Seoul and 
Inchon, the seaport of the capital, was given to James R. Morse in 
1896. Though he started the work in 1897, it was completed by a 
Japanese who succeeded him. In 1900 the Han River railroad bridge 
was constructed, completing the line. Japanese capital enabled the build- 
ing of the Seoul-Pusan, and Seoul-Shinuiju lines. In 1895 an electric 
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car line was built between Pyungyang and Chinampo by the Japanese 
army but it was only intended to be temporary and was later removed. 
Street cars ran on the streets of Seoul in 1898. 

In the spring of 1884, a Post Office Bureau was organized, but postal 
services only began operating in December of the same year and on a 
limited scale. Upon the inauguration of the Communication Bureau in 
1893, Korea was admitted to the International Postal Union and the 
services were administered under the supervision of Westerners. The 
international mail service was opened in 1900. 

Telegraph lines were established by the joint effort of China and 
Japan. Japan completed the line between Japan and Pusan in 1884. 
A licence to establish the lines between the main cities was granted to 
China in 1885. Telecommunication was opened between Seoul and 
Inchon, and subsequently, between Seoul and Peking. T. E. Hallifax 
accomplished the difficult job of establishing the line between Seoul and 
Pusan in 1888. 


(4) Transformation of Social Life 


The transformation of social life from the old to a new environment 
naturally occurred under the impact of Western culture but the change, 
however significant, was very slow. 

First, living conditions changed. Previous to the official opening of 
the country, Koreans had gradually learned to use coal, petroleum and 
matches. In 1883, large quantities of western goods began to pour in 
through the newly opened ports and caused a marked change in the life 
of the people. Electric light was installed in the palace in 1884. The 
city of Seoul acquired electric light in 1900. 

However, the changes in social life took a long time to become ap- 
parent. It needed a fundamental change in the structure of society as 
well as in the minds of men in society : together with the over-all feudal 
concept of society, ancient but meaningless customs had also to be abo- 
lished. 

Newspapers and other periodicals began to appear. In 1894, the 
government greatly improved its old system of publishing news, and 
began to publish official bulletins in the modern style. The solar calen- 
dar system was adopted, and the lunar calendar dispensed with. The 
first Korean newspaper “Tongnip Shinmun” (The Independent News) 
was published as from April 1896. In 1898 “Whang Sung Shin Mun’, 
the Capital Press, published its first issue. 

The activities of the Independent Association greatly enlightened 
the people who demonstrated their will in a mass demand for freedom 
from every old yoke. “Freedom and Progress” was their motto. Femin- 
ists began to preach their doctrine from then onwards. 
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In response to this demand an edict was promulgated on the 10th of 
October 1898 to announce the freedom of the press and the right of 
free speech. Here certainly was a sign of a democratic awakening. 

It was hoped that these new ideals of democracy would develop into 
full flower. On the contrary, they soon withered under the pressure of 
Japan which after her success in the Russo-Japanese War emerged as 
the master of the Orient. Consequently the influence of Christianity on 
the people remained the most important factor in stimulating social 
change. 


(5) Influence of the Introduction of Christianity to Korea 


The triumphant Catholic Church, which courageously fought for 
freedom of faith and survived the ensuing persecution, greatly strength- 
ened her influence among Koreans when the doors were opened to the 
world in 1876. When a decree of freedom of faith was announced by the 
King in 1896, the Catholic Church had more than 30 thousand converts 
and 34 missionaries in Korea. There were several hundred churches and 
some 20 schools operated by the Church at that time. A Catholic semi- 
nary was founded in Yong San, in the vicinity of Seoul, in 1892, and 
the big Cathedral on Bell Hill in Seoul was built in 1899. 

The first Protestant missionary ever to visit Korea was Charles 
Gutzlaff who boarded the Lord Amherst on her way back home from 
an expedition to the Shantung Coast of China and approached the west 
coast of the Korean peninsula in 1832. His stay was brief, and he 
achieved little beyond the distribution of a few Bibles. Next came 
Robert Jermain Thomas who had been sent to China to work under 
the London Missionary Society and who unfortunately died when the 
American vessel General Sherman on which he was sailing was des- 
troyed by Koreans as recounted above. 

John Ross, a missionary in Manchuria, found an opportunity to get 
in touch with Korean Christians in Manchuria in 1884 and encouraged 
them to evangelize in northwest Korea. With Korean friends he trans- 
lated some portions of the Bible and distributed them among the new 
Christians. The work of Christian evangelism had been begun at that 
time in Korea by Korean Christians themselves, converted under Chris- 
tian influence in China. Their well organized activities were success- 
fully paving the way for a new age of freedom of faith. 

H. N. Allen and his wife, the first American Presbyterian missiona- 
ries ever to reach Korea to do organized work, arrived in the fertile 
field which yielded them such rich fruits in 1884. They were soon joined 
by H. G. Underwood and J. W. Heron and his wife of the same mission. 
To the resident missionary group now in Korea, H. G. Appenzeller and 








~~ 
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W. B. Scranton and their families, of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church, were then added. Their 
evangelical work was centered at Seoul whtnce they made long jour- 
neys to rural areas. At the beginning medical work occupied a conspi- 
cuous place in these missionary activities. 


The Australian Presbyterian mission sent the pioneer missionary 
J. H. Davies to Korea in 1889. Two years later he was joined by a num- 
ber of colleagues, who set up their work centre at Pusan. Bishop Corte 
of the English Church Mission arrived in 1889, and opened up work 
in Inchon (Chemulpo), soon extending to the Island of Kangwha. 


In 1892 six missionaries were despatched to the field by the Ame- 
rican Presbyterian (South) Mission to establish their work in the Chulla 
provinces in the Southwest. The American Methodist Episcopal Church 
(South) despatched their first missionaries in 1896, and the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission in 1898 when stations were founded in the Ham- 
Kyung provinces in the northeast. Thus, in the latter part of the 19th 
century, the Protestant missions of the Western nations found their 
way into Korea one after another. Their pioneering work was greatly 
assisted by the 1896 decree establishing freedom of religion. 


The translation of Christian literature went on apace and had a 
far-reaching influence on the evangelism which permeated deep into 
Korean minds. The diffusion of the faith progressed rapidly from the 
capital to the districts, implying a readiness on the part of Korea to 
accept the new teaching. Evangelism represented in Korean minds the 
enlightment of the new age; therefore they joyously responded to it 
in the hope that they would thereby transform their lives from the old 
to the new way. 


The evangelical work brought in its train educational, medical and 
social services, and schools, hospitals and orphanages were soon estab- 
lished. The establishment of modern schools by the missionaries dates 
back to 1886 when Mrs. Scranton founded the Ewha Girl’s High School 
and Appenzeller the Pai-Chai Boy’s School. The former was the first 
educational institute for girls in Korea and until 1888 there was an 
enrolment of only 18 girls. The latter was granted government recog- 
nition and endorsement. His Majesty gave the institute the name of 
Pai-Chai-Hak-Dang, “The Hall for Rearing Useful Men”, and the en- 
rolment in 1887 was 67 students. 


Dr. Allen, the first Protestant missionary, was a medical doctor. He 
reached Korea with a view to proposing medical service, rather than 
evangelism, being not unmindful of the fate of earlier evangelists and, 
as the Western diplomatic communities in Korea needed medical care, 
he was sincerely welcomed and given an opportunity to practice. 
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KOREA IN THE I9TH CENT. 


Medical work involved many responsibilities, among them super- 
vision of the Government Hospital, practice among Koreans, includ- 
ing the King and his court, work among foreign residents and medical 
education. The Government Hospital was opened under the leadership 
of Dr. Allen in 1885. It was named “Kwang-He-Won” and changed 
to “Che-Chung Won” two years later and provided the foundation of 
the Severance Hospital. This hospital produced the first Korean doc- 
tors. Previous to this, in 1860, a Korean by the name of Chi-Suk- Young 
had imported small-pox vaccine from Japan, and in 1899 a medical 
school was established with Chi-Suk-Young at its head. Dr. Scranton 
practiced medicine at his home in Seoul, in 1885, and started the Metho- 
dist Mission Hospital. A woman’s hospital was opened in 1887. 

The first institute for social work, in the modern sense, was initiated 
by Mr. Underwood who opened a boarding school for boys. He estab- 
lished it as an orphanage because he thought it would be impossible to 
enroll self-supporting students. 

The production of literature was greatly advanced under the Korean 
Religions Tract Society when this body was organized in 1890, and 
began to publish and circulate many Christian tracts and periodicals all 
over the country. Many articles and books about Korea were written 
by missionaries and other visitors in this period. The Korean Repository, 
an English periodical, was published from January 1892. The Korean 
chapter of the Royal Asiatic Society, which contributed greatly to scien- 
tific studies about the land and people, was organized in June 1900. 

After the opening up of the country we find many institutes of 
foreign language education springing up in Korea : 

English Language School—established Aug. 1883 (J. E. Hallifax, an 
Englishman, and a Chinese who had studied in America, taught 
the classes) 

English Language School—established July 1886 (Three Ameri- 
cans—Girmore, Bunker and Hulbert—were on the teaching staff) 

Japanese Language School—established May 1891 

English Language School—established Feb. 1894 under the direct 
auspices of the Government (Hutchison and Hallifax on the 
staff) 

French Language School—established Oct. 1895 (E. Marter taught 
the classes) 

Russian Language School—established April 1896 by Z. Polianofsky 
of Russian Legation 

Chinese Language School—established May 1897 

German Language School—established September 1898 (J. Bolljahn 
was the master) 
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The missionary movement introduced western arts to Korea. West- 
ern paintings and music were brought into the country and were quickly 
appreciated and adopted by Koreans. The first all-Korean military brass 
band was organized in 1900. 

The influence of the Protestant missionary movement was felt in 
many ways in Korean life. It promoted international understanding and 
introduced the educational methods of the West. The concept of public 
education and of modern curricula was imparted by the missionaries. 
Organized social work was initiated and hospitals and orphanages estab- 
lished. By publishing and circulating Christian literature the mission 
work contributed to the revival of the Korean alphabet. In fact, the 
first attempt to compile a pure Korean grammar was made by Catholic 
and Frotestant missionaries. Above all, the Church furnished Koreans 
with a good example of life based upon democratic principles and nour- 
ished the independent ideals of a people struggling for the realization 
of justice, freedom and equality in Korea despite the political and eco- 
nomic pressure of Japan. 


Conclusion 


Owing to her closed-door policy, Korea was isolated from the rest 
of the world until the latter part of the 19th century, save for occasional 
contacts with China which enabled the people to have glimpses of the 
Western culture which influenced the Chinese. These views were only 
indirect and fragmentary. Therefore, comprehension would have been 
lacking even had the people developed a strong appetite for Western 
ways. Catholicism was introduced secretly to the progressive intellec- 
tuals, an unfortunate minority group which suffered the oppression of 
the party in power. 

Faced with severe persecution, Catholicism could achieve little pro- 
gress and the influence of the West through mission work was strictly 
limited by a stern policy of isolationism. 

The opening of the doors in 1876 brought a new age to Korea, but 
this was not without its own tragic element. Korea was compelled to 
open her doors to the world under the influence of Japan, which sub- 
sequently directed the course of Korean history for a good many years. 
Therefore, the development of Korean society was conditioned in many 
ways by Japan. The interference of Japanese militarism created unsur- 
mountable obstacles for Koreans seeking to educate and train them- 
selves in a democratic way of life. Only Christianity furnished limited 
opportunities in this field. The controlled and arrested development 
of the people, during some forty-five years in the 20th century, also 
- place under the military and political oppression of the Japanese 

mpire. 
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ATTITUDES DES FRANCAIS 
DEVANT LES TECHNIQUES MODERNES * 


nes? Telle est la question que nous nous posons. Ce sujet 

d’études n’est pas nouveau ; beaucoup de sociologues, d’anthro- 
pologues, de spécialistes de régions dites « sous-développées » se sont 
déja penchés sur des questions analogues. Pour ne citer que les auteurs 
francais, pour étre bref aussi, tant une liste générale serait longue, on 
peut avancer les noms de MM. Balandier, Friedmann, Gurvitch. Le 
premier s'est spécialisé dans les problémes posés par |’industrialisa- 
tion, la prolétarisation, l’urbanisation de l'Afrique Noire. Le deuxiéme 
auteur, spécialiste des questions de sociologie industrielle, apporta une 
grosse contribution a l'étude des conditions de vie a |’usine. Enfin, 
c'est sous la direction du professeur G. Gurvitch que furent publiés sous le 
titre Industrialisation et Technocratie, les résultats des travaux de la 
premiére Semaine sociologique. L’ Année sociologique (troisiéme série) 
consacre une de ses sections 4 des comptes rendus d’ouvrages et articles 
intéressant la technologie. Cette section y occupe d’ailleurs une place 
plus substantielle que celle qui figurait dans la premiére série. 

Tant en France qu’a l’étranger, des congrés, des séminaires ont été 
tenus, des bibliographies spécialisées ont été publiées 1, des bureaux ont 
méme été créés. Maitres et disciples, chercheurs et professeurs ont 
abordé ce sujet qui, en ce milieu du XX° siécle, se présente partout avec 
une véritable acuité, puisque partout entrent en jeu |’industrialisation, 
le progrés technique et le machinisme. Mais la question que nous avons 
posée au début de cet article est enti¢érement différente, nous dirions 
méme qu’elle est inverse de celles traitées par des auteurs, autant spé- 


Oru les Francais réagissent-ils devant les techniques moder- 


* Article recommandé par le Dr C. F. Ware, Directeur du Volume VI. 


1 Cf. notamment la Bibliographie sommaire en annexe au volume d'études intitulé 
« Les conséquences sociales du progrés technique », Bulletin International des Sciences 
sociales (Unesco), IV, N° 2 (été 1952), 359-366. 
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cialisés que qualifiés. Alors que ces chercheurs ont mis l’accent sur 
des aspects du probléme tels que « Progrés technique et progrés moral », 
« Facteurs humains », « Les travailleurs et l’entreprise », « Orientation, 
formation et sélection professionnelles », « Enquétes sociologiques dans 
l'industrie » 2, nous nous proposons de l’aborder d’un point de vue tout 
différent, car, si le XX® siécle est le siécle de l’industrialisation a 
outrance, le XX°* siécle doit étre aussi — en principe — le siécle de 
l'utilisation plus poussée des produits de cette industrialisation. C'est 
précisément cette utilisation que nous voulons examiner. Dans quelle 
mesure le consommateur, et le consommateur frangais en particulier, 
sollicite-t-il les techniques modernes ou les refuse-t-il ? Pourquoi accep- 
tation et pourquoi rejet ? 


I 


Si «acceptation» et «rejet» sont des termes relativement peu 
ambigus, par contre « techniques modernes » et « consommateur » sont 
vagues et recouvrent davantage des collections et types disparates que 
des séries et des collectivités homogénes. Comment définir « les techni- 
ques modernes » ? Comment définir «le consommateur » ? Qui, dans 
notre étude, occupent respectivement les places d’objet et de sujet ?* 
Nous entendons par « consommateur », le bénéficiaire éventuel des 
techniques modernes. C’est celui qui, moyennant une somme d'argent, 
peut acquérir et utiliser 4 des fins purement personnelles un objet 
relevant d’une de ces techniques: poste de télévision par exemple, ou 
encore utiliser des techniques mises au service de la collectivité : par 
exemple, les transports aériens. Evidemment, le consommateur qui 
refuse d’en bénéficier nous intéresse de la méme facon que celui qui | 
les accepte. La position du consommateur étant ainsi délimitée, c’est 
le consommateur lui-méme qui va nous aider a définir ce qu’est la | 
technologie moderne. Cette expression « barbare » n’est d’ailleurs guére 
employée. Si le mot « moderne » revient 4 chaque instant dans la con- 
versation courante, celui de technologie est encore peu usité. Sauf dans | 
des ouvrages spécialisés, on parlera davantage de techniques modernes, 
et, plus encore, de progrés. Et du progrés avec un sens qu’aucun anthro- | 
pologue ou historien n’a jamais défini — et pour cause, du progrés 
lourd de jugement de valeur, du progrés inséparable « d’évolution », 
du progrés lié 4 « la vie civilisée », du progrés réalisé par les « inven- 
teurs », du progrés qui se confond avec la civilisation. Les objets utiles, 





*Ce sont 1a les sous-sections sous lesquelles, 4 la rubrique « Technologie », sont 
classés les comptes rendus dans |’Année sociologique, 3¢ série. 

*Il va sans dire que les définitions que nous proposons ici ne sont valables que 
pour la compréhension de notre texte. Nous voulons seulement préciser le sens que 
nous donnons a des termes qui reviendront fréquemment dans le cours de notre article. 
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beaux, modernes, pratiques, nouveaux, ce sont ceux-la que le consom- 
mateur se propose d’acquérir ou qu'il déclare vouloir rejeter. 


La vie quotidienne vient, 4 chaque instant, apporter la preuve de 
la diffusion des techniques modernes. Chez soi, ou chez le voisin, dans 
les maisons rurales comme dans les immeubles de la ville, dans les 
déplacements, dans tous les détails enfin qui se totalisent pour former 
cette vie de tous les jours, une certaine technicité s’impose a chacun. 
Or, plus ces techniques sont répandues, c’est-a-dire plus on les voit 
nombreuses, moins elles sont jugées modernes, car, déja tenu compte 
du temps qu’elles ont mis ainsi a faire tache d’huile, on les situe dans 
un passé plus ou moins lointain, mais dans un passé quand méme. 
Inversement, les techniques modernes qui se présentent sous une répar- 
tition en ordre lache, pour ainsi dire isolées, paraitront d’avant-garde 
et cela d’autant plus que !’on peut projeter de les acquérir. La moindre 
boutique en a sur ses rayonnages et dans ses étalages des échantillons, 
souvent mis consciemment en évidence par le vendeur lui-méme, en 
attendant qu’ils le soient par la comparaison que le consommateur ne 
manque pas de faire entre tel et tel produit. La plus modeste épicerie 
avec ses soupes et cafés en poudre, ses conserves de fruits exotiques, 
chaque produit emballé d’une facon alléchante, fait autant appel aux 
techniques modernes que le quincaillier ou |’électricien du bourg qui, 
dans un domaine de choix (et nous essayerons de voir pourquoi), aligne 
frigorifiques, aspirateurs, machines 4 Javer, cafetiéres électriques. 

Dans la rue ou sur les routes, la bicyclette 4 moteur auxiliaire 
semble de plus en plus remplacer le cycle 4 propulsion uniquement 
humaine, les cyclomoteurs sont eux-mémes remplacés par les scooters, 
beaucoup de voitures sont maintenant équipées d’un poste de radio et 
l’on sait que des programmes spéciaux sont diffusés, la nuit, aux auto- 
mobilistes-auditeurs. Pour permettre aux usagers de gagner du temps, 
les routes commencent 4 s’éloigner des villes et villages, les virages 
sont redessinés et les sommets des cétes sont écrétés. Toujours dans le 
domaine des transports, l’avion est de plus en plus utilisé et si, parmi 
les classes moyennes, le voyage aérien, quand il est expérimenté, est 











n'ont pas tout au moins connaissance, de tel ou tel, dans leurs rela- 
tions, qui a pris l’avion. Des trains rapides 4 supplément de place d’une 
part, et interdits aux bénéficiaires des congés payés de I’autre, sillon- 
nent le pays, ainsi que des autocars modernes od un bar peut étre 
aménagé. 

Dans les champs, 4 la ferme, les tracteurs remplacent souvent les 
chevaux ; des fermes particuli¢rement équipées (utilisation de la force 
électrique, aménagement de la laiterie), font apparaitre les autres, par 
contraste, comme routiniéres. Nous verrons ce qu’il faut en penser. A 
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l’usine, avec les machines, les techniques modernes sont de plus en plus 
a l’honneur ; tel moulin s’enorgueillit d’étre le premier de France, telle 
imprimerie se targue d’étre la premiére d'Europe. Mais ici, les usagers 
de ces « produits » — les ouvriers — ne sauraient étre considérés comme 
consommateurs ; cette démission, dans notre catégorie, n'implique 
cependant pas une démission devant la connaissance des techniques 
modernes dont nous cherchons, pour le moment, 4 montrer |’universa- 
lité dans la vie quotidienne. 

La maison elle-méme, la sienne ou celle d’un voisin, parent ou ami, 
n’est pas sans se transformer par l’apport de ces techniques modernes, 
qui parfois, d’ailleurs, n’ont de moderne que la rareté avec laquelle 
elles se manifestent. C’est le cas particuli¢rement, de toutes les organi- 
sations sanitaires qui, si elles ne sont pas prévues lors de la construc- 
tion de l’immeuble, ne sont pas forcément toujours désirées, mais que 
tout le monde connait cependant. 

Il faudrait ajouter le poste de télévision, les appareils « microsil- 
lons », la multiplication des caméras d’amateur, la vulgarisation de 
la photographie en couleurs. Il faudrait ajouter encore les engrais 
modernes, les pointes actives pour développer la vie des arbres, la cueil- 
lette mécanique des olives, les conserveries supprimant les bocaux, et 
les techniques médicales. Le lecteur concevra sans peine combien cette 
liste pourrait étre allongée et notre bréve énumération n’a pas, dans 
notre esprit, le but de montrer combien les techniques modernes se sont 
développées — ce qui impliquerait de notre part un jugement de 
valeur — mais comment elles se sont développées au point de baigner 
la vie quotidienne tout enti¢re. Qu’on accepte les techniques modernes 
ou qu’on les rejette, mieux encore, qu’on accepte telle technique et que 
l'on rejette telle autre, un point demeure cependant acquis : on ne peut 
pas les ignorer. Au sujet des échappatoires comme le camping, la 
péche a la ligne ou la maison 4 la campagne‘, on peut se demander 
si ce ne sont pas davantage des conséquences indirectes de |’envahis- 
sement de la vie par les techniques modernes que l'on essaie un moment 
d’avoir l’illusion de refouler, plutét que de véritables retours en arriére, 
vers la « Nature », pour laquelle on se sentirait une dévotion subité. 

Disons que des techniques modernes baignent notre vie quotidienne 
et que, méme sans les accepter toutes, méme sans souhaiter les accepter 
toutes, nul parmi nous ne peut prétendre qu'il n’est pas, sur aucun 
point de cette vie quotidienne, tributaire de quelques-unes d’entre elles. 

Or, c’est 14 précisément que les difficultés commencent. N’oublions 
pas que nous avons postulé, au début de notre article, que l’emploi de 
l’expression « techniques modernes » implique un jugement de valeur, 


*Ces trois formes de loisirs ne sont d'ailleurs pas sans étre sérieusement affectées 
par le progrés technique. 
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celui de progrés, d’utilité, de facilité. Les techniques modernes trop 
admises, passées dans les mceurs, répétées a des milliers d’exemplaires, 
ne sont plus « modernes ». On n’est pas « moderne» parce que l’on 
posséde un poste de radio, car la généralisation de ces postes, en 
France, a commencé vers 1936, mais on est moderne parce qu’on a 
acquis un poste de télévision dont la diffusion ne remonte vraiment 
que vers 1951-1952. Les techniques modernes ne le sont donc que peu 
de temps et nul ne saurait prétendre étre un utilisateur des techniques 
modernes sans étre condamné 4 utiliser toutes celles qui se présentent 
successivement, pour ainsi dire « indéfiniment ». Autrement dit, un 
caractére essentiel des techniques modernes est d’étre perpétuellement 
dépassées par les techniques qu’elles engendrent. 


Ceci nous permet de nous résumer sur un premier point : les techni- 
ques modernes sont des techniques encore rarissimes qui, 1) n’appar- 
tiennent pas au passé et qui, 2) viennent apporter un changement 
heureux par rapport 4 ce passé. Chaque époque a eu ses techniques 
modernes — nous ne faisons 14 que répéter un lieu commun — mais 
certaines ont été 4 ce point de vue beaucoup plus favorisées que d’autres, 
cest-a-dire que l’évolution des techniques est incessante, mais irrégu- 
liére. Du fait précisément que les techniques modernes, avec les chan- 
gements heureux qu’elles apportent, appellent un jugement forcément 
de valeur, toutes les discussions qu’elles suscitent, toutes les justifica- 
tions des prises de position « pour » ou «contre », tous les arguments 
des consommateurs a tendances « modernes » ou « arriérées » sont, eux 
aussi, empreints de jugements de valeur. D’ailleurs, le fait de rejeter 
_ ou d’accepter les techniques modernes vous classe aux yeux de |’entou- 
| rage de telle sorte qu’on est jugé par lui comme un « routinier » ou 
un « moderne » ; qu’on accepte ou qu’on refuse, on peut étre classé 

aussi bien parmi les « sages » que parmi les « esclaves du progrés » ou 
les « esclaves de la routine ». Mais, comme malgré tout, on est maté- 
riellement obligé de vivre avec son temps, un refus des techniques 
modernes n’entrainerait pas pour autant un retour de plusieurs siécles 
en arriére, car des techniques, hier modernes, se sont installées, se sont 
dilatées, ont formé des chaines et des trames qui tissent un filet dans 
les mailles duquel se trouve enfermée toute la vie quotidienne. 


Sans vouloir anticiper sur nos prochains paragraphes, nous pouvons 
dire qu’une véritable propagande souvent intéressée, comme la publi- 
cité dans ses formes multiples, rappelle 4 chaque instant combien les 
techniques modernes sont dynamiques. Voulant surtout convaincre, la 
publicité, en cette matiére, insiste toujours sur la vie de demain, censée 
devoir étre plus agréable grace 4 la technique vantée. II y a 1a un cété 
assez futuriste qui mérite qu’on s’y arréte un instant. 

Pour les générations nées immédiatement aprés la guerre de 1914- 
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1918, n'est moderne que ce qui a pris naissance a partir d'un moment 
ou ces générations elles-mémes commengaient a s’épanouir dans l'ado- 
lescence, c’est-a-dire juste avant la seconde guerre mondiale et les 
techniques ne sauraient, par conséquent, étre modernes que depuis 
cette date ; mais une autre restriction que nous avons déja signalée, 
intervient du jour od une technique a fait tache d’huile : lorsqu’on peut 
la trouver représentée dans chaque foyer, a chaque instant, elle cesse 
d’étre moderne. L’éclairage électrique et la distribution de l’eau sur 
l’évier ne sont plus, en ville tout au moins, des techniques modernes. 
Nous ne pensons pas nous tromper en écrivant qu'une ville ayant une 
adduction d’eau et dont les maisons sont éclairées a l’électricité est 
plus « normale » que « moderne ». Si — et le cas se présente — quel- 
ques maisons se trouvent privées de ces techniques, elles relévent d’un 
stade déplorablement rétrograde. La technique moderne, c’est celle que 
l’on voit naitre ; elle ne demeure telle que tant qu'elle ne s'est pas 
encore multipli¢e. Ce caractére fugace du modernisme est exploité par 
ceux qui le vivent, la technique moderne apparait alors comme une 
mode qui passera et qu'il faut saisir vite si l’on veut étre « 4 la mode » 
et étre « moderne », car ensuite, il ne restera que les techniques dont 
on usera peut-étre, mais dont on ne saurait plus tirer de prestige. 

Ce point nous semble particuli¢rement important. Dans |’expression 
la «technique moderne », le second terme se détruit lui-méme pour 
renaitre ensuite alors que le premier demeure, s’ajoute aux autres, se 
détruisant aussi parfois mais dans des cycles de temps beaucoup plus 
longs, donnant l’illusion d’un évolutionnisme grossier qui a recu le 
nom de «progrés ». Avec cette notion de modernisme fugace, nous 
abordons un dernier point sur lequel la question reste complexe, celui 
de la mode. Bien sar, les techniques modernes ne sauraient étre com- 
parées a une mode, mais il n’en demeure pas moins que le désir de les 
posséder, la publicité tapageuse, le prestige que l’on retire du moder- 
nisme, les changements apportés 4 chaque instant dans ce modernisme, 
font naitre une attitude comparable sur certains points 4 celle que l’on 
a vis-a-vis de la mode, avec cette seule différence que la mode parfois 
implique un retour en arriére alors que les techniques modernes ~vont 
toujours de l’avant. On ne saurait donc considérer les techniques 
modernes comme une entité rigide. La technique moderne est une 
technique de vie ancienne affectée d’un aspect futuriste. 


II. 


C’est par dizaines que l’on peut recueillir, dans la conversation 
courante des Frangais de 1959, ces phrases un peu stéréotypées comme 
«il faut vivre avec son temps », « ot s’arrétera le progrés ? », « si nos 
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ancétres voyaient ¢a», « rien de tel que le moderne », etc. Mais avec 
non moins de sérieux et souvent dans la bouche des mémes person- 
nages on pourrait également noter les phrases contraires, « rien de tel 
que le vieux », «les vieux étaient plus heureux », etc. Cette ambi- 
valence dans les jugements, analogue 4 l’ambivalence qui se manifeste 
a propos des rapports « civilisés »-« sauvages », avec laquelle trés sou- 
vent elle se calque, vise surtout 4 justifier la position que chacun croit 
devoir adopter devant un dilemme qui s’impose (et l’on croit qu’on 
choisit) ou qu’on choisit (et l’on croit qu’il s’impose). 

Mais il serait faux de croire que tous ces stéréotypes se neutralisent 
et s’'annulent. Ceux qui soulignent la nécessité de l’adoption des tech- 
niques modernes ne sont pas effacés par les autres. Ces deux caté- 
gories de clichés sont davantage des procédés littéraires ou discursifs 
que des jugements définitifs. Etroitement mélées — quand il s’agit 
seulement de les juger, 4 propos de leur adoption, on verra qu'il y a 
hiérarchie, sélection — ces techniques modernes, qui se traduisent par 
l'emploi des nouvelles machines 4 l’usine, des tracteurs, nouveaux 
engins de transport et appareils ménagers, forment ce que chacun 
reconnait comme le progrés en marche. Cette expression perd de son 
imprécision par le fait que la vie quotidienne permet 4 chaque instant 
de comparer avec son antithése 4 laquelle on a donné le nom de routine. 

Il nous faut nous arréter un instant sur ce mot. On sait avec quelle 
prudence deux savants, MM. Daniel Faucher et Marc Bloch, ont abordé 
une discussion sur le sens de ce « mot banal » 5. Nos auteurs, tout en 
analysant soigneusement les faux problémes que le mot cache, ne nous 
présentent pas le paysan francais comme condamné 4 la routine 4 per- 
pétuité. M. Faucher nous montre, au contraire, comment le paysan 
francais découvre « l’équilibre vital », organise son « autarcie écono- 
mique », entre dans « une période endémique » ; « le systéme agricole 
étant constitué, il y a ankylose des esprits »... « le systéme est clos... 
tout y devient tradition, c’est-a-dire routine ». Mais cette routine peut 
etre « ébranlée », le mot est de M. Faucher qui donne des exemples 
a propos de la révolution produite par l’introduction du mais dans le 
Sud-Ouest, ou des transformations profondes que la crise phylloxérique 
apporta au monde agricole du Languedoc. M. Bloch insiste sur ses 
théses: changement des cycles d’assolement, fin des jachéres, intro- 
duction de plantes nouvelles. Il semble méme voir dans la « routine » 
paysanne, moins un facteur économique qu’un facteur psychologique. 
Si le paysan est plus routinier que le citadin, ce serait du fait que les 


5D. Faucuer, « Routine et innovation dans la vie paysanne», Le Travail et les 
Techniques (numéro spécial du Journal de Psychologie ; Paris, P. U.F., 1948), 89-103 ; 
M. Biocu, « Les transformations des techniques comme probléme de psychologie col- 
lective », idem, 104-115. 
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enfants des paysans sont éduqués par les grands-parents, mais M. Bloch 
est prudent et il déclare seulement vouloir attirer l’attention sur ce 
point. 

La routine paysanne n’est, en réalité, qu’un équilibre atteint par 
chaque paysan, aprés bien des recherches, dans son atelier agricole, 
dans son exploitation ot tout se tient, ot il ne peut, d’une seule fois, 
tout transformer, lié comme il l’est, au cycle écologique des saisons et 
des jours. Le paysan était routinier pour homme de la ville, et il ne 
se disait — ou ne se croyait — routinier que parce qu’on le lui avait 
dit, que parce qu'il souffrait peut-étre traditionnellement de ce com- 
plexe de culpabilité, vis-a-vis du villageois, et plus avant encore, des 
bourgeois (au sens: gens du bourg). La routine paysanne n’est donc 
qu'une expression destinée 4 mettre en relief, par opposition, la marche 
vers le progrés des techniques modernes. Mais le paysan, en définitive, 
ne saurait étre considéré comme I’antithése du citadin, qui accepte ces 
techniques. 


On a cru, on a méme écrit que, seule l’instruction — voire |’édu- 
cation, avec un E — pouvait mener 4 une acceptation large des 
techniques modernes. Des manuels scolaires vantaient tous les charmes 
de la ferme moderne ; dans les mémes manuels, on pouvait voir aussi, 
représentés par des dessins, les dangers causés par Il’infiltration des 
liquides d’un puisard qui risquaient de contaminer l’eau du puits, alors 
que le « tout-a-l’égout », la fosse 4 fumier maconnée suppriment ces 
risques. Nous n’avons pas 4 nous prononcer sur les résultats obtenus 
par ce mode de propagation des connaissances. Mais nous savons qu’on 
ne saurait établir le moindre rapport de causalité entre instruction et 
expansion des techniques modernes, tout au moins en restant dans le 
cadre que nous nous sommes fixé, 4 savoir les techniques modernes 
dans la vie quotidienne. Comme le faisait judicieusement remarquer 
M. Faucher, le forgeron de campagne a su rapidement devenir gara- 
giste et, nous ajouterons, vendre, réparer, entretenir tout le matériel 
agricole. On sait d’ailleurs qu’en continuant dans cette voie, on pour- 
rait considérablement élargir notre débat, ce seraient toutes les pos- 
sibilités ouvertes 4 l’habileté manuelle qu’il faudrait inventorier et 
mettre en série. Mais les techniques sont devenues telles qu’on peut 
trés bien les adopter sans connaitre pour autant le secret de leurs 
mécanismes, et non seulement la campagne les adopte aussi bien que 
la ville, mais, en outre, elles ne sauraient étre uniquement au service 
de l’intellectuel pour étre refusées par le manuel ou inversement. 


Un raisonnement un peu simpliste a souvent consisté a dire que 
seul l’utile était accepté, et que l’inutile était refusé dans ce domaine. 
Marc Bloch dénonce également ce faux probléme, sur lequel d’ailleurs 
il juge inutile de s’étendre. Mais ov finit l’utile et od commence I’inu- 
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tile? Ne déclare-t-on pas «utile», systématiquement, ce que l’on a 
acquis ou ce que l’on se propose d’acquérir, davantage pour justifier 
l'acquisition, qu’en raison des mérites et des vertus de cette acquisition, 
et ceci avec d’autant plus de chaleur qu’un interlocuteur éventuel 
jugera précisément la méme acquisition inutile. Parfois un argument 
de poids permet de qualifier d’utile l’objet acquis, lorsqu’on peut, par 
exemple, démontrer qu'il procure des facilités: la moissonneuse- 
batteuse dans les champs, la machine a laver chez la ménagére moderne 
permettent, sans aucun doute, de gagner un temps appréciable ; il en 
est de méme de l’aspirateur, des engins de transport motorisés, du mou- 
lin a café électrique, etc. On pourrait croire, 14 encore; avoir saisi une 
des causes-clés de l’acceptation des techniques, 4 savoir que seules sont 
acceptées celles qui permettent de gagner du temps, ceci étant d’ail- 
leurs plaisamment rappelé dans beaucoup de formules publicitaires. 
L’économie de temps, la simplification des gestes, la réduction de la 
dépense d’énergie pourraient étre, sans aucun doute, invoquées comme 
autant de facteurs déterminant la vulgarisation de techniques modernes: 
le gaz livré en bouteilles dans les campagnes, le téléphone, le scooter, 
la cireuse électrique ou le chauffage au mazout en seraient de bons 
exemples. Mais alors, il faudrait, si notre supposition — a savoir que 
les techniques modernes sont acceptées parce qu’elles économisent un 
temps précieux — s’avérait fondée, voir ces « techniques »-la occuper 
une place de choix, dans la hiérarchie de l'ensemble des techniques 
modernes. En réalité, il convient, pensons-nous, de nuancer cette sup- 
position ; en effet, si les techniques modernes ont comme principal effet 
"économiser du temps et des peines, ce facteur seul ne saurait étre 
considéré comme motivant l’acquisition de ces techniques plutét que 
d'autres. S’il ne fait aucun doute que, lorsqu’on passe de la campagne a 
la ville, on constate un complet changement du rythme de vie, s’il est 
évident que l’on vit quotidiennement 4 une cadence de plus en plus 
rapide, de plus en plus pressée, il n’en reste pas moins que tout un pan 
de la vie quotidienne est encore affecté par des séquences lentes et 
qui, bien que non techniquement organisées — nous voulons dire sans 
machine, ni appareil — sont toujours complaisamment vécues sans 
hate: repas en famille, veillées, longues séances de ravaudage pour 
repriser les chaussettes, afin « qu’elles durent », bricolage sur |’établi 
ou au coin de la table familiale, jardinage, préparation des confi- 
tures, sont autant d’activités au cours desquelles les heures ne sauraient 
étre comptées comme perdues et dont on justifie la nécessité — on peut 
toujours justifier quelque chose — par les mots « loisirs », « économie », 
ou tout simplement « parce que ¢a plait ». Si les techniques modernes 
permettent de gagner du temps, ce temps est souvent réemployé pour 
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des travaux interminables aisément supprimables par d'autres tech- 
niques modernes qui, elles, sont systématiquement refusées. 


Si nous revenons maintenant au titre de notre article, 4 savoir dans 
quelle mesure les Frangais acceptent ou refusent les techniques modernes, 
nous verrons que jusqu’ici, on ne saurait tirer argument de ce qui est 
souvent mis en avant pour expliquer ces acceptations et ces rejets: la 
routine paysanne, |’instruction, la facilité qu’apporte le modernisme 
ne sont pas des facteurs dominants et méme l’économie de temps ne 
saurait étre retenue comme argument indiscutable. 


Reste le probléme économique. II nous faut écarter la catégorie des 
producteurs : tous les propriétaires d’usines par exemple, qui, en fai- 
sant appel aux techniques modernes, visent avant tout 4 augmenter la 
production, 4 diminuer les frais de main-d’ceuvre et les frais généraux. 
La dépense engagée pour acquérir la machine moderne est soigneuse- 
ment évaluée en années d’amortissement. Nous nous occuperons essen- 
tiellement du consommateur, c’est-a-dire — comme nous l’avons déja 
dit — de celui qui utilisera une technique moderne en vue de trans- 
former, d’améliorer, de simplifier, d’embellir, de faciliter les taches 
imparties par la vie quotidienne a la cellule familiale. 


Le consommateur qui, par exemple, achéte un appareil ménager 
moderne, pour un usage strictement domestique, n’est pas sans calculer, 
lui aussi, l’importance de la dépense engagée, et le calcul est d’autant 
plus serré qu'il n’a pas, comme le producteur, la possibilité d’un amor- 
tissement par la production a partir de cette nouvelle technique. Tout 
d’abord, son calcul lui permettra de justifier économiquement la posi- 
tion qu'il aura prise vis-a-vis de la technique moderne. II] peut ne pas 
l’acquérir si l'appareil est réellement trop cher pour lui — et nous 
savons comment les systémes de vente 4 crédit cherchent a biaiser 
avec cette difficulté — ou bien l'appareil ne lui plait pas, mais il a 
peur d’étre traité de routinier et il invoque les difficultés économiques 
que son achat entrainerait, ou bien encore, il en fait l’acquisition, puis 
il souligne, dans les conversations avec les autres, que cet appareil, 
utilisé souvent, plusieurs fois par jour ou par semaine, finira par n’occa- 
sionner qu'une dépense minime, méme si l’on y ajoute les frais de 
dépense d’énergie électrique nécessaire 4 son fonctionnement, dépense 
que l’on cherche d’ailleurs toujours 4 connaitre au moment de |’achat. 

S’il ne fait aucun doute que le facteur économique tient une place 
importante dans l’acceptation ou le rejet des techniques modernes, on 
ne peut cependant aller jusqu’a le considérer comme essentiel. En gros, 
les classes aisées sont, disons, techniquement mieux équipées et plus 
modernes, et les classes pauvres sont au contraire en retard sur le pro- 
grés technique, mais il n’en reste pas moins que, dans ces classes 
pauvres, il y a un désir trés net de vouloir acquérir ce modernisme, 
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acquisition qui ne peut étre envisagée qu’au prix d’un gros sacrifice, 
ce qui a pour effet de décupler le désir. L’on sait d’ailleurs combien 
de critiques attendent ceux qui font de telles acquisitions s’ils sont dans 
une position économique jugée trop basse, par ceux qui pensent occuper 
le haut de l’échelle sociale pour acquérir des objets dont ils aimeraient 
avoir l’usage exclusif. 

Autrement dit, pas plus chez les paysans que chez les citadins, pas 
plus chez les pauvres que chez les riches, on ne saurait constituer des 
catégories a partir desquelles il y a, en bloc, rejet ou acceptation du 
progrés technique. 


Ill 


Quand on serre le probléme de plus prés, on ne peut pas ne pas 
faire intervenir le contexte sociologique dans lequel se meut |’indi- 
vidu. Qu’il s’agisse de groupes de voisinage, de collégues, de sociétés, 
de familles ayant une certaine cohésion, |’individu a toujours autour 
de lui un groupe dont il faut tenir compte si l’on veut pousser plus 
loin l’analyse du processus de l’adoption ou du rejet. 

Si, dans le groupe, un individu, pour la premiére fois accepte d’acqué- 
rir une technique moderne, |’entourage réagira : l’envie, la jalousie, la 
réprobation, le dédain, seront autant de mobiles suscitant des compor- 
tements divers de l’entourage. D’un double genre de connaissances vont 
procéder les jugements, a la fois sur cet individu qui innove et sur la 
technique qu’il acquiert. Il s’agit bien d’un double mode de connais- 
sance puisque |’individu est connu en tant que membre du groupe et 
que, d’autre part, la technique moderne ne saurait parvenir dans le 
groupe sans étre au préalable connue de tous. Ici, il nous faut ouvrir 
une grande parenthése pour nous arréter sur la publicité qui est faite 
autour de toutes les techniques modernes. I] serait fastidieux, et hors 
de notre propos, de faire un récapitulatif de toutes les formes de publi- 
cité 4 ce sujet. Presse, radio, cinéma, affiches, enseignes, sont autant 
de genres publicitaires qui viennent apporter 4 chaque instant une docu- 
mentation savamment dirigée vers l’éloge des techniques modernes en 
mettant l’accent sur leur utilité. Le cas de l’individu qui acquiert un 
objet relevant de la technologie moderne sans avoir été, au préalable, 
abondamment documenté, doit étre rare. Cette documentation, souvent 
poussée a l’extréme, peut méme s’annuler elle-méme et, avant de 
s'engager, le futur acheteur veut souvent s’enquérir auprés d’un voisin, 
collégue ou parent (nous retrouvons notre groupe), de ce que vaut vrai- 
ment l'appareil, et, si le consommateur est en principe conquis et prét 
a s’équiper, il fera porter ses questions sur le choix de tel ou tel appa- 
reil, de marques différentes, donc de prix, de qualité, d’usage diffé- 
rents eux aussi. Cette concurrence entre marques ne fait que développer 
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la publicité. Et a publicité égale, a qualité sensiblement égale, les 
fabricants d’appareils relevant des techniques modernes auront pour 
derniére ressource d’offrir des facilités dans la vente et c'est alors 
qu’interviennent toutes les formes de crédits. 


L’acquisition d’un appareil moderne passe donc par trois étapes : 
1) a l’échelon individuel, il y a interrogation ; doit-on acquérir ou 
non ? est-ce utile ou non, intéressant ou non ? c'est le stade de I’hési- 
tation ; 2) 4 l’échelon du groupe, il y a une relation entre |’individu 
et l’individu modernisé, cette relation prenant d’ailleurs toutes les 
formes possibles, depuis l’échange de questions et de réponses dans un 
but essentiellement pratique, jusqu’aux prises de positions systéma- 
tiques ot «Il’esclave du progrés» est critiqué par «le routinier » ; 
8) a l’échelon, disons national, il y a référence a la publicité, cette 
information dirigée. Ce décalage entre trois dimensions sociales de la 
vie quotidienne permet au premier utilisateur d’un appareil nouveau, 
dans une communauté donnée, de jouer un réle qu’il jugera d’autant 
plus important qu’il risque d’étre fugace. 

Les progrés conjugués de l’ethnographie et de la sociologie ont permis 
de réduire l’importance qui était jusque-la accordée aux « inventeurs » 
en général et a ce qu’on a appelé l’invention, l’inventeur n’étant sou- 
vent que le personnage qui met au point, d’une facon pratique, quelque 
chose qui n’est déja plus une invention, et dont la société — souvent 
nationale — a laquelle il appartient, entretient la publicité, car elle 
a tout intérét a faire de lui un héros. Or, a l’échelon du groupe, on 
assiste 4 un phénoméne identique, mais moins durable. Pendant un 
temps, celui qui, dans une communauté donnée, a acquis un appareil 
moderne, fait figure du Premier utilisateur. Ce titre dont il se pare et 
qu’on lui donne peut étre plus ou moins durable, selon que l’entourage 
s'équipe ou ne s’équipe pas, suit ou ne suit pas le progrés technique, 
selon que le premier utilisateur, par godt, allié 4 des possibilités éco- 
nomiques, continue ou non a suivre le progrés, a étre /e moderne. Ceci 
se vérifie surtout dans la France provinciale. La, le moderne a V'illu- 
sion de vivre comme un citadin. On sait qu'il n’y a pas une, mais des 
techniques modernes. Or, on ne saurait concevoir un individu qui, d'une 
seule fois, met a sa disposition toutes les techniques modernes vantées 
par la publicité. Il doit choisir, donc classer, hiérarchiser ; c'est. un 
point sur lequel nous reviendrons, mais d’acquérir un appareil lui con- 
fére déja le privilége d’étre jugé moderne. 


L’acceptation d’une technique moderne est évoquée trop longtemps 
a l’avance, provoque une trop grande recherche d’informations, est 
sujette 4 trop de conversations, de projets d’économie, disons de plans, 
pour ne pas causer des transformations qui réformeront ou révolution- 
neront la vie quotidienne du consommateur. Or, sans vouloir dire que 
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la catégorie que nous allons examiner posséde seule le monopole de 
ces transformations, on peut concevoir facilement qu'elle est la mieux 
préparée a les subir, voire 4 les exiger. Il s’agit de cette catégorie 
essentiellement dynamique qui s’appuie a la fois sur l’adolescence finis- 
sante et sur le majorat commengant. Le mariage et la naissance des 
enfants sont les deux événements principaux de cette tranche d’age a 
cheval sur deux classes d’4ge. C’est 4 ce moment-la que les projets 
d’'installation dans le foyer souvent nouveau s’élaborent et il y a 1a 
un climat favorable a l’acquisition des derni¢res créations du moder- 
nisme. S’équiper « en moderne » est un but que les difficultés écono- 
miques laissent trop souvent 4 l'état de réve ordinaire des jeunes 
ménages, qui passent alors du souvenir des « modéles réduits » qu’étaient 
les jouets de leur enfance aux réalités de la technique moderne, et cela 
en considérant autant leur avenir que leur vie présente. Vis-a-vis des 
parents, il y a, de plus, l’idée d’innover, de vouloir changer quelque 
chose a la vie qu’ils ont connue dans leur famille, 4 la vie qu’ils vien- 
nent de quitter. Cette volonté de transformation propre aux nouveaux 
conjoints qui sortent du stade de célibataire, fait du temps qui pré- 
céde et suit le mariage, un moment idéal pour l’adoption des techniques 
modernes. De plus, par un curieux paradoxe, le mariage étant en 
quelque sorte le lot normal dévolu a chacun, l’état de mariage vient 
apporter une fixité, un statut, «un Livret de Famille » 4 ceux qui, 
jusque-la, étaient placés dans une situation évidemment provisoire. A 
la période de « troubles » de la vie de chacun, correspond donc et se 
méle la période de « calme » atteinte par le nouveau statut, et l’anta- 
gonisme entre ces deux périodes se préte 4 merveille 4 la modernisation 
qui ne peut que naitre d’un désir de rupture avec le passé, pour s’épa- 
nouir dans la tranquillité de la vie nouvelle que l’on veut s’aménager. 
Cette situation caractérisée par un déséquilibre passager, tant que l’indi- 
vidu, ayant rompu avec son équilibre ancien, n’a pas encore atteint le 
nouveau, est pleinement exploitée par les vendeurs et producteurs de 
« modernisme », qui ne manquent pas de proposer aux jeunes époux 
leurs appareils aux multiples avantages. On sait que le jeune ménage 
est souvent sollicité, qu’on lui fait des offres de crédits particuliére- 
ment larges. Tout se passe comme si les producteurs jouaient, a la fois, 
sur les inquiétudes du nouveau couple et sur la quiétude de la future 
famille. Mais ce n’est 14 qu’un stade de transition qui ne saurait durer, 
répétons-le. Une nouvelle et derniére transformation peut se produire 
avec l’apparition du premier enfant ; ensuite, le ménage est normale- 
ment et définitivement installé, avec ou sans le bénéfice des techniques 
modernes qui, comme nous I’avons dit, sont appelées 4 perdre elles aussi, 
dans un temps plus ou moins court, leur caractére de modernisme pour 
devenir aussi normales que le ménage qui les a acquises. 
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Si nous nous sommes étendu sur ce cas un peu particulier, puisque 
nous n’avons envisagé qu’un stade déterminé de la vie humaine et 
devant une seule série de techniques modernes — celles qui se référent 
a ce qu’on appelle « l’équipement ménager » — c’est aussi pour souli- 
gner, précisément, la raultiplicité des besoins a cette période de la vie. 
Or, cette notion de vesoin doit étre analysée en fonction du progrés 
technique. Ce n’est pas une notion simple et tout en limitant stricte- 
ment son analyse aux bornes de notre sujet, nous devons lui consacrer 
quelques lignes. 

On peut rencontrer plusieurs genres de besoins. Si le besoin éperdu 
de toutes les techniques modernes est un genre qui se présente assez 
rarement, c’est que les divers besoins procédent bien souvent du besoin 
d’étre moderne, en général, dont la satisfaction peut étre obtenue d'une 
facon simplifiée — comme nous l’avons déja indiqué — du fait que 
l'emploi d’un seul appareil moderne, par exemple, suffit 4 promouvoir 
le consommateur dans la catégorie. des « modernes ». Autrement dit, 
autant qu’un besoin matériel, c’est 14 un désir d’acquérir, au prix de 
l'usage d’une seule ou de quelques techniques modernes, un prestige 
reconnu : on peut avoir le besoin d’étre moderne. Mais ce n’est tout de 
méme pas le seul. A moins de considérer toute notre vie du XX°* siécle 
comme inutile, et ennuyeuse, on ne peut pas ne pas reconnaitre que 
beaucoup de techniques ont apporté une solution heureuse a des pro- 
blémes qui se posaient quotidiennement : éclairage, chauffage, distri- 
bution d’eau, par exemple. Autrement dit, nous pensons — et sans 
doute le lecteur sera de notre avis — qu'il y a une différence de 
nature entre le besoin d’avoir un briquet a gaz (souvent d’ailleurs 
obtenu en cadeau) : « ¢a fait chic », et le besoin d’avoir une bouteille 
de butane, si l’on habite la campagne : « c’est pratique ». Reconnaissons 
d’ailleurs que cette différence de nature n’est pas toujours nettement 
délimitée et que, par exemple, la possession d’un frigorifique permet a 
la fois d’étre « chic » et « pratique ». Selon que le consommateur veut 
se classer dans une catégorie ou dans l'autre, c’est-a-dire selon qu'il 
aspire 4 étre avant tout moderne ou avant tout pratique, toute une 
gamme de techniques vont se présenter 4 lui et une double hiérarchie 
va se construire, compte tenu, évidemment, de ses possibilités d’acqui- 
sition. Dans des travaux déja anciens, Halbwachs nous avait montré 
comment ce besoin se présentait d’une facon différente dans les classes 
aisées et dans les classes pauvres. 

Dans sa thése de 1913*, Halbwachs nous présente de bonnes ana- 


s 


lyses autant sociologiques que psychologiques 4 partir de statistiques 


* Maurice Hatswacus, La classe ouvriére et les niveaux de vie. Essai sur la hié- 
rarchie des besoins dans les sociétés industrielles contemporaines (Paris, 1912). 
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fournies par des budgets recueillis en Allemagne. En 1933, il utilise 
encore des statistiques 7, mais, comme le titre l’indique, il analyse d’une 
facon plus dynamique, en fonction des changements dans les salaires 
et dans les prix. Enfin, dans son cours de 1938 °, sur les classes sociales, 
utilisant ses travaux antérieurs, l’auteur analyse cette notion de besoin, 
« besoin de nourriture », « besoin de logement », « besoin de vétement », 
et groupe dans un « quatriéme poste », « les autres dépenses ». Plus prés 
de nous, l’équipe de I’I.N.E.D. s’est penchée sur des problémes ana- 
logues et M. A. Girard® nous donne les conditions d’existence des 
familles en 1946 et 1948. 

Tous ces travaux, excellents, sont difficilement utilisables pour 
nous, ceci pour plusieurs raisons. Tout d’abord, les matériaux de base 
réunis par Halbwachs ont surtout été recueillis en Allemagne et nous 
rappelons que nous nous sommes placés du point de vue frangais. De 
plus, tous consacrent une part importante 4 la nourriture (les denrées 
sont méme détaillées parfois) *°, au logement, au vétement, mais on 
n’y voit pas apparaitre les dépenses d’équipement selon les techniques 
modernes. En disant cela, nous ne voulons pas du tout formuler une 
critique ; au contraire, il nous semble voir dans cette « absence», la 
justification de plusieurs de nos points de vue. La premiére est — et 
nous nous reportons au début de notre article — qu’on peut diffici- 
lement expliquer en clair ce qu’est une technique moderne, et faire 
figurer cette rubrique serait une source d’erreurs multiples et de confu- 
sion que les organisateurs de l’enquéte avaient raison de vouloir éviter. 
Deuxi¢mement, on pourrait peut-étre tourner la difficulté en utilisant 
les renseignements bruts fournis par «les carnets de ménage ». Lors 
de l’élaboration des matériaux, le chercheur constaterait alors que — 
c'est une hypothése — « les ménages ouvriers 4 deux enfants » achétent 
moins de cafetiéres électriques que «les ménages d’employés 4 trois 
enfants ». Mais le constaterait-il vraiment? A moins de tenir des 
carnets sur une période suffisamment longue, deux années au moins, 
nous doutons que ces dépenses d’équipement technique ménager appa- 
raissent en nombre assez grand pour permettre une interprétation 
valable. Les économies en vue de l’achat de l'objet, les formes de 
crédit, les restrictions aprés l’achat qui, 4 elles toutes, rendraient compte 


7Id., L’Evolution des besoins dans les classes ouvriéres (Paris, 1933). 

8Jd., Les Classes sociales (Les Cours de Sorbonne ; Paris, C.D.U., 1948). 

* Alain Grrarp, « Les conditions d’existence des familles : les budgets familiaux 
en 1946 », Population, 3 année, N° 1, janv.-mars 1948, 11-46 ; « Les conditions d’exis- 
tence des familles: Dépenses et ration alimentaire en janvier-février 1948 », idem, 
N° 2, avril-juin 1948, 349-360 ; « Les conditions d’existence des familles : Les dépenses 
dhabillement », idem, N° 3, juil.-sept. 1948, 519-522. 

% Alain Girarp, « Les budgets familiaux », op. cit., pp. 25 sq. 
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de ces dépenses d’équipement moderne, ne sont pas facilement repé- 
rables. Cet équipement nécessite, en effet, une mise de fonds telle qu'elle 
vient sérieusement compromettre un budget familial souvent trés res- 
treint et qu'elle oblige le consommateur 4 recourir 4 des moyens 
multiples. 

L’examen des enquétes citées plus haut nous semble cependant 
fournir un autre résultat si l’on compare entre elles les diverses caté- 
gories d’aprés les professions. Halbwachs, comme M. Girard, nous pré- 
sentent des résultats analogues quant aux proportions des dépenses pour 
la nourriture, l’habillement et le logement par rapport aux dépenses 
totales dans les diverses catégories. Citons seulement quelques chiffres : 
si l’on prend 100 comme indice des dépenses totales, l’on verra qu’en 
octobre et novembre 1946, une famille «ouvrier», une famille 
«employé» et «fonctionnaire», une famille «cadre industriel et 
commergant », une famille « profession libérale » consacraient respec- 
tivement a la nourriture, a l’habillement et a l’habitation les chiffres 


suivants " ; 
Nourriture Habillem. Habitat. 
Ouvrier 61 16 11 
Employé et fonctionnaire 50 18 14 
Cadre industriel et commergant 52 17 12 
Profession libérale 42 20 15 





Il ressort clairement de ceci que, lorsqu’on passe des catégories 
économiquement les plus défavorisées aux catégories les plus favorisées, 
les dépenses alimentaires, par rapport aux dépenses totales, diminuent, 
alors que le pourcentage des dépenses pour Il’habillement et l’habitation 
augmente. On sait que Halbwachs nous présentait des faits identiques 
auxquels il réservait une explication psychologique: importance et 
réle de «la table » dans la famille ouvriére, fréquence des achats des 
denrées alimentaires pour lesquelles on ne marchande pas, rareté des 
autres dépenses et 4 leur propos, marchandage, recherche des soldes, 
de l’occasion, du bon marché... 

Pour notre étude, nous aurions aimé trouver dans ces enquétes, la 
réponse a des questions que nous avions posées, 4 savoir dans quelle 
mesure et de quelle fagon les besoins varient quand on passe d’une 
classe a l'autre en matiére de techniques modernes et dans quelle 
mesure la satisfaction de ces besoins est possible ou réalisée selon les 
classes. Dans les ménages ouvriers, le poste « nourriture » et le poste 
« logement » méritent de retenir l’attention. Non seulement les ouvriers 





1" Chiffres empruntés a l’étude de M. Grrarp, op. cit., N° 1, 1948, tableaux VI, 
VII, VIII et IX. 
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consacrent moins a leur logement, mais on sait aussi dans quelles condi- 
tions lamentables se présentent trés souvent ces logements. Vouloir 
s’équiper en moderne, c’est, pour les ouvriers, faire de grosses dépenses 
dans un cadre qui n’en vaut pas toujours la peine (a moins que le 
cadre ne soit agréable mais que les dépenses nécessitées par son acqui- 
sition définitive ou temporaire soient si lourdes que son équipement 
en moderne devienne ensuite particuli¢rement difficile, sinon impos- 
sible). 

Mais, la encore, vouloir établir un déterminisme rigoureux entre 
«logement précaire» et «non-désir d’équipement moderne » risque 
d’étre une absurdité. On peut habiter une masure et vouloir y installer 
un poste de télévision alors qu’il manquera ]’eau courante. De plus, 
si l’on envisage l’acquisition d’appareils modernes, en milieu éconemi- 
quement défavorisé, celle-ci ne pourra se faire qu’au prix d’une com- 
pression des dépenses alimentaires. 


Pour nous résumer: le logement joue comme cadre — au sens 
technique et concret — pour recevoir les techniques modernes ; et la 
nourriture, comme possibilité, quand on en comprime les dépenses, 
pour acquérir la jouissance des techniques modernes. A I’inverse de 
ce qui se passe dans les classes favorisées ot le besoin de tel ou tel 
appareil moderne peut souvent étre satisfait d’emblée, dans le ménage 
ouvrier, l’opération ne sera envisagée et réalisée que grace a des cal- 
culs 4 long terme qui affecteront toutes les dépenses de la cellule 
familiale. Dans une classe favorisée, l’acquisition d’un appareil com- 
mence par étre a l'état de plan, ou de projet, alors que dans la classe 
défavorisée, il faut se livrer, d’abord, 4 une série d’opérations plus ou 
moins contradictoires au cours desquelles on vit volontairement plus 
mal pour vivre mieux : on se prive pour acquérir. 


Ceci se traduit de plusieurs fagons : ou bien le ménage ouvrier qui, 
malgré tout, ne peut pas rester en arri¢re, veut étre moderne cofte que 
cote et il acquerra n’importe quoi pour gagner ainsi un nouveau 
| statut, plagant ce n’importe quoi au sommet de la hiérarchie des 





besoins, alors que le ménage plus favorisé et mieux équilibré placera 
précisément ce n’importe quoi au bas de |’échelle hiérarchique. Qui 
n’a pas entendu de ces phrases : « Ils n’ont méme pas de salle de bain, 
mais ils ont un poste de télévision » ; « ils s’éclairent encore au pétrole, 
mais ils ont un scooter » ; « ils vivent dans un taudis, mais ils sont allés 
passer leurs vacances sur la Céte d’Azur » ? #® Mais parfois aussi, les 
calculs sont plus systématiques, tendent vers le projet soigneusement 
élaboré. La maison sera d’abord « arrangée » dans sa structure, ou bien 








12 Techniques modernes des loisirs : voyages organisés, villages de toile, etc. 
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on changera de logement, on s’adressera 4 un Office, on donnera tant 
par mois ; aprés quoi on aménagera, on essayera d’acquérir telle ou telle 
chose. Dans ce cas, au départ, il y aura la méme désorientation, mais 
suivie, cette fois, d'une orientation pour ainsi dire planifiée. Du bou- 
leversement naitra l’installation, et la cellule familiale se sera com- 
portée d’une facgon homologue 4 celle que nous avions rencontrée a 
propos du couple des nouveaux mariés chez qui le déséquilibre du 
passage des classes d’Age n’est que la préface 4 l’équilibre du ménage 
codifié. C’est également selon un processus identique que des projets 
naitront des transformations subites apportées par l’acquisition inat- 
tendue d’un petit pécule : prime d’une naissance, héritage, rappel d’une 
augmentation ou d’une pension. 


IV. 


Il nous faut essayer de pousser plus loin notre analyse ; jusqu’ici, 
nous avions en somme considéré les techniques modernes en bloc, uti- 
lisant méme les exemples avec une certaine parcimonie. Or, les tech- 
niques modernes ne se présentent pas en bloc, il n’y a pas la technique 
moderne, mais des techniques modernes. Et le consommateur peut trés 
bien accepter spontanément l'une, attendre avant d’en acquérir une 
autre, en bouder une troisitme pour rejeter sans appel la quatri¢me 
et les suivantes. Ceci implique donc une classification des techniques 
modernes, mieux encore une véritable hiérarchie qui, 4 chaque instant, 
peut se trouver renversée au profit d’une autre. 

Si, 4 la suite d’une enquéte minutieuse — sans doute peu rentable 
tant elle serait longue — l’on pouvait dresser une liste de toutes les 
techniques actuellement (a fin 1959) modernes et si i’on soumettait 
cette liste 4 un ou deux milliers d’informateurs représentatifs du plus 
grand nombre possible de catégories pour demander de classer ces 
techniques, sans doute les résultats apparaitraient fort différents. Tout 
d’abord, il est des techniques sur lesquelles la majorité des informa- 
teurs ne connaitrait strictement rien et qui ne se trouveraient classées 
que par un trés petit nombre d’entre eux. De plus, et ce serait le second 
aléa de notre questionnaire, beaucoup de techniques seraient classées 
davantage compte tenu du souci de faire comme les autres que du 
besoin réellement ressenti de son acquisition. Malgré cela, notre ques- 
tionnaire pourrait étre valable dans les grandes lignes: sans doute, 
verrions-nous apparaitre de grandes différences dans les classements, 
selon que l’on passerait des ouvriers aux bourgeois, des citadins aux 
ruraux, des Beaucerons aux Provengaux, des jeunes aux vieux, etc. 
Plus encore, si l’on faisait subir aux mémes informateurs, le méme 
questionnaire 4 6 mois d’intervalle, l’on pourrait vraisemblablement 
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constater des différences dans les protocoles d’un méme informateur, 
a 6 mois de différence. (Par exemple, un séchoir a linge électrique est 
sans doute plus nécessaire en novembre qu’en juin dans un ménage 
jouissant d’un jardin contigu 4 la maison d’habitation.) Autrement dit, 
on peut avoir besoin, 4 un moment donné, d’un appareil dont l’acqui- 
sition peut ensuite paraitre moins utile, ou bien, méme si l’on continue 
4 donner au méme appareil le numéro un, tant on souhaite son acqui- 
sition, on peut bouleverser l’ordre des suivants dont le projet d’acquisi- 
tion se présente d’une facon plus ou moins vague. 

Les hiérarchies des techniques modernes risquent donc de se ren- 
verser sans cesse, les techniques vieilliront, 4 un « moderne » succédera 
un autre « moderne » comme nous Il’avons dit pages 979-980. 

En derniére analyse, sauf dans des situations pour ainsi dire rétro- 
grades — maisons privées d’eau ou d’électricité, par exemple — les 
techniques modernes sont l’expression d’une temporalité hautement 
futuriste, le fait qu’elles s’accompagnent toujours d’une publicité a ten- 
dance tapageuse n’est-il pas en relation avec cela? Nous nous expli- 
quons la-dessus. Que ce soit par l’affiche, par l’annonce du journal, 
par certaines stations de radio, par le prospectus, par le cinéma ou 
encore par la représentation 4 domicile, la publicité en mati¢re de 
technique moderne est impérative. Non seulement des offres de crédit 
alléchantes (« que vous ne soupgonnez pas » ajoute méme, actuellement, 
une firme) vous donnent d’emblée l’illusion de cette possession, mais de 
plus, la ténacité, l’implacable présence de cette publicité, viennent 
rappeler trés souvent dans la vie quotidienne, qu’en utilisant tel appa- 
reil de telle marque, toutes les difficultés disparaitront. Dans certains 
domaines, elle peut, si le public y ajoute foi, produire des effets désas- 
treux : dans le domaine des produits pharmaceutiques et des boissons 
alcoolisées qui tous deux se retranchent derriére l’Hygiéne pour lancer 
un produit moderne ou moderniser un produit déja vieilli. 

Dans une série d’ouvrages 4 notre avis trop rarement utilisés, on 
trouve un excellent point de repére pour juger de l’inertie de la publi- 
cité actuelle qui, comme il y a trois siécles **, ordonne mais n’explique 
pas. Les slogans publicitaires sont d’allure philanthropique, tous pré- 
tendent avoir en vue |’intérét du consommateur ; en réalité, mainte- 
nant, la publicité n’est qu’une arme de plus aux mains du producteur 
qui déja détient 4 la fois la marchandise et l’argent, puisque, par le 
systéme du crédit, il joue le réle d’usurier ; dans cette lutte 4 armes 
inégales, o& le consommateur est davantage contraint de prendre ce 
qu’on lui offre, qu’il ne demande ce dont il a besoin, la publicité — la 


13 Alfred Franxuin, La vie privée d’autrefois: l’annonce de la réclame, les cris 
de Paris (Paris, 1894). 
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propagande plutét — est un moyen d’avoir raison de la résistance du 
consommateur, c’est-a-dire de son esprit critique, 4 seule fin d’écouler 
cofite que coite la marchandise du producteur. 

Propagande en effet qu’une publicité qui, au lieu de divulguer des 
informations, de porter des faits 4 la connaissance du public pour 
qu'il réfléchisse dessus, les étudie, les analyse, les compare et juge 
lui-méme, au lieu de cela, distribue et utilise des notions simplistes, 
en se gardant bien de susciter de véritables jugements, car des invites 
telles que « gofitez et comparez», « essayez et vous jugerez », malgré 
leur forme impérative, sont des slogans publicitaires déja usés. Pour 
nous résumer, nous citerons cette phrase de M. Sauvy, placée dans un 
contexte que nous allons reprendre bientét: «La publicité sugges- 
tionne... au lieu d’instruire » *. 

Au début de notre article, nous avions envisagé les consommateurs 
dans leur contexte familial, professionnel ou de voisinage, cadre dans 
lequel nous nous étions pour ainsi dire enfermé. En faisant intervenir 
les modes de connaissance des techniques modernes, 4 savoir les voies 
publicitaires, nous devons sortir de ce cadre un peu étriqué pour porter 
nos débats sur une aire plus vaste. Comme nous le signalions a plu- 
sieurs reprises, tous les consommateurs ne peuvent se mouvoir sans 
étre 4 chaque instant frappés par les manifestations du modernisme. 
Les techniques modernes se présentent 4 chaque instant devant leurs 
yeux. Mais de quelles techniques modernes s’agit-il ? A l’équipement 
moderne de la nation: construction de villes nouvelles, création d’un 
réseau d’autoroutes (projets « modernes » élaborés il y a déja un cer- 
tain nombre d’années), a l’équipement moderne des grosses usines, qui, 
a des prix sensiblement égaux produisent dans des conditions avanta- 
geuses une plus grande quantité, vient correspondre sur le plan du 
« consommateur » quelques innovations heureuses qui donnent dans 
beaucoup de foyers une illusion de modernisme que la nation envisage 
mal ou n’envisage pas du tout. Il y a un instant nous évoquions un 
passage du tome II du Traité de M. A. Sauvy ; on est frappé, quand 
on lit ce chapitre, de voir combien les arguments de l’auteur sont perti- | 
nents lorsqu’il brosse le tableau d’une société toujours malthusienne, | 





qui boude le progrés technique, laissant en quelque sorte 4 des initia- 
tives privées le soin de distribuer des appareils modernes dont nous 
ne sommes pas siirs — ajouterons-nous — qu’ils ne jouent pas aux 
yeux des consommateurs, le réle joué par la pacotille auprés des « sau- 
vages » du XIX° siécle. 

Il y a quelques années, le Bulletin International des Sciences 





“ Alfred Sauvy, Théorie générale de la Population, Tome II, Biologie sociale, 
p. 164. 
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Sociales 5 consacrait un de ses numéros aux conséquences sociales du 
progrés technique. Pour des raisons que nous avions indiquées au début 
de notre article, si nous n’avons pas emprunté a ce recueil, c’est que 
la perspective dans laquelle les problémes étaient envisagés, différait 
absolument de la nétre. Alors que nos auteurs s’interrogeaient surtout 
sur le progrés technique en soi, ou sur les répercussions du progrés 
technique a l’échelon national, nous nous sommes, ici, davantage placé 
du point de vue du consommateur. Néanmoins, nous ne pouvons pas 
passer sous silence les trois « propositions » ou « théorémes », que M. 
Jean Fourastié résume dans son article : 


1. A progrés technique nul, pouvoir d’achat stagnant. 


2. A progrés technique intense, accroissement intense du pouvoir 
d’achat. 
3. A progrés techniques égaux, pouvoirs d’achat égaux. 


En résumant succinctement les écrits de nos auteurs, nous pourrions 
dire que la publicité en matiére de progrés technique d'une part, 
n’éduque pas et d’autre part, qu’elle ne saurait étre considérée comme 
une émanation de la nation tout enti¢re encore malthusienne et que, 
de plus, cette carence de la technique. moderne implique une stagna- 
tion dans les pouvoirs d’achat qui, si l’on en croit les travaux de 
Halbwachs et A. Girard, affectent considérablement, a l’échelon du 
consommateur des classes défavorisées, la possibilité d’équipement, la 
majorité du budget étant employée pour |’alimentation. 


Nous n’avons fait ici que présenter des réflexions nées en partie 
de nos expériences quotidiennes et de celles vécues par ceux qui nous 
entourent ; nous avons également utilisé quelques notes d’une enquéte 
que nous avions effectuée avec R. Blancard **. En résumé, il est dif- 
ficile de comprendre et d’expliquer, quand on se place strictement du 
point de vue du consommateur, comment et pourquoi celui-ci accepte 
ou rejette les (ou des) techniques modernes. La difficulté de précissr 
d’une maniére adéquate ces deux concepts : consommateur d’une part, 
technique moderne de |’autre, et la présence d’innombrables cas parti- 
culiers, ne peuvent nous donner des bases solides pour étayer une solu- 
tion. C’est la nation tout enti¢re, orientée ou non vers le progrés tech- 
nique, qu'il conviendrait d’interroger. 


_U.N.ES.C.O., « Les conséquences sociales du progrés technique », Bulletin Inter- 
national des Sciences sociales, vol. IV, N° 2, été 1952. Nous nous référons A l'article 
de M. Jean Fourastié, « Le progrés technique et la science économique », pp. 303-314. 

46 Lucien Bernot et René BLancarp, WVouville : un village francais (Travaux et 
Mémoires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie, Tome LVII, Paris, 1953). 
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Nous avions vu que le jeune ménage qui se crée ou la cellule fami- 
liale qui veut s’équiper, doivent passer par un stade de bouleversement 
pour arriver 4 une période de vie calme; doivent étre désorganisés 
ou désorganiser d’abord pour étre mieux organisés ensuite. Et, c’est 
une simple suggestion que nous émettons en matiére de conclusion : la 
nation qui voudrait affronter ces deux stades — l’abandon des techniques 
périmées, puis la réalisation d’un plan d’équipement moderne — ne don- 
nerait-elle pas du méme coup, 4 chacun, la possibilité d’un équipe- 
ment, ne disons pas « moderne » car nous avons vu combien la signi- 
fication de ce mot pouvait étre réduite et faussée, mais davantage 
orientée dans le sens du progrés, puisque, malgré tout, nous y sommes 
condamnés. 








Ill. SUGGESTIONS ET DISCUSSIONS 


















































SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ARTICLE 
“THE ARAB COUNTRIES OF WEST ASIA IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


BY PROFESSOR NABIH AMIN FARIS * 


HE international community has become inured to being haran- 
gued in fierce terms, both within the United Nations and out- 
side its walls, on the grievous wrong alleged to have been done 

to the Arabs in the aftermath of the First World War and ever since. 
British power politics, French imperialist interests and Zionist ambi- 
tions supported by them, it is claimed, “have splintered the Arab father- 
land” and have prevented the emergence of the great Arab empire 
which the Allies had promised to King Hussein in the halcyon days 
of Lawrence of Arabia. It is one thing, however, when these long- 
exploded charges are ventilated through the mass media of political 
propaganda and quite another when they are presented in the form 
of a historical disquisition on the political evolution of the Middle 
East and are published in the Journal of World History, designed to 
prepare material for an objective evaluation of mankind’s development. 


Professor Faris, in his lengthy article on “The Arab Countries of 
West Asia in the Twentieth Century”, has offered a survey of Middle 
Eastern history during the last forty years which can hardly lay claim 
to scholarly objectivity. It presents a biased and incomplete account 
of a very significant chapter of most recent history. 


The evolution of the Arab countries during the first half of the 
twentieth century assuredly deserves a more profound analysis than 
that presented in these vituperative pages. It is a perplexing but deeply 
instructive story. As a result of an unusual combination of internal 
and external causes, the Arab world has for the last four decades 


* Journal of World History, V, 1 (1959), 205-247. 
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been in the throes of an acute political, social and spiritual crisis. In 
the wake of the breakdown of the Ottoman Empire and the two world 
wars, the Arabs attained political freedom and, in the end, also sove- 
reign independence. In the Councils of the United Nations they are 
now represented by ten sovereign States. The discovery by Western 
geologists of vast reservoirs of oil in the countries of the Middle East, 
and the ever-growing demands of European industry for liquid fuel, 
have bestowed fabulous wealth on an area which for centuries had 
been destitute. 


The development of international air traffic and the unique asset 
of the Suez Canal have added significantly to the economic resources 
of the Arab world. The global conflict, furthermore, between the Great 
Powers, into which the Arabs were drawn on account of their strate- 
gic location and oil resources, has—combined with their numerical 
strength in the United Nations—turned them into an important fac- 
tor on the chessboard of international power politics. 


As against these notable advances there are serious setbacks. The 
Arab world is torn by acute psychological tensions and frustrations. 
The cumulative effect of the fundamental changes mentioned above 
has been to undermine the inner security of Arab society. The liqui- 
dation of the Ottoman Empire and of the Caliphate signified the end 
of a centuries-old and divinely-sanctioned authority—the only poli- 
tical authority then existent in the Moslem world. The kings and 
princes that came to rule the Arab world possessed neither the tradi- 
tion nor the authority of that ancient order. The transplantation of 
Western models of democratic government ended in failure and led 
finally to the establishment of military or semi-military dictatorships. 


To all this must be added the grave economic and social problems 
which beset most of the Arab States—poverty, indebtedness, malnutri- 
tion, disease and illiteracy. The gulf that yawns between the rich and 
the poor is now wider than ever. The inability of the rulers to cope 
with these problems has inevitably led them to deflect popular bitter- 
ness and frustration from themselves to “Western imperialism” and to 
the minorities in their midst. The new wealth which has streamed into 
the Middle East has not been canalized into a great effort of economic 
and social reconstruction. It has been exploited for transforming the 
Middle East into a vast arsenal of modern arms, Eastern and Western. 


All this, and a great more that is happening in the Arab world, 
would seem to offer a fascinating subject for historical and sociolo- 
gical research. This study, however, can hardly be advanced by a 
re-statement of the crude slogans of Arab political propaganda as 
presented in this article. 
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The picture painted by Professor Faris is of disarming simplicity. 
The history of Western Asia in the twentieth century, as described by 
him, is marked by a straight contest between a freedom-loving and 
long-suppressed Arab people and the dark machinations of French and 
British imperialism, supported by a new sinister force whose name is 
Zionism. The factual premises of that analysis are equally ingenuous. 
The Middle East is the exclusive domain of the Arabs—such is the 
basic dogma ; from this all the rest follows. The fact that the area has 
since time immemorial been inhabited by a multitude of widely-diver- 
sified and mutually-antagonistic ethnic entities, of whom the Arabs at 
present form only a minority, has no room in that artless pattern. 


The writer of these lines holds no brief for British or French poli- 
cies in the inter-war and post-war periods. The unbiased student of 
history may find cause for criticising various facets of these policies. 
No unbiased student, however, can be oblivious of the fact that the 
Arabs owe their political independence not so much to their own 
efforts as to the destruction of the Ottoman Empire by the Anglo- 
French armies in the First World War ; that the establishment of the 
Arab League was the result in large measure of British support, if 
not, indeed, British initiative ; that the mandatory regimes, with all 
their faults, enabled the Arabs to grow towards national independence 
and evolve an intelligentsia which in the end could take over the reins 
of government. No one acquainted with the social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Middle East at the end of the First World 
War would allow himself to be lulled into the naive belief that the 
establishment at that time of an all-embracing Arab empire from 
| 
t 











the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean would have produced any- 
thing but civil war, massacre, economic ruin and starvation. The recent 
conflicts between the Arab States would seem to indicate that the 
malaise which besets the Middle East has to be traced not so much 
to external factors as to the unsettled condition of the Arab peoples 
themselves, who have not yet found a way of translating their new 
independence into terms of democratic freedom and economic and 
social reconstruction. 


When Professor Faris comes to deal with Israel, his bias knows 
no limits. The problem facing the Arab countries of Western Asia, he 
writes, is—apart from political liberation and social development— 
“to deliver Palestine from the Zionists.” The aim is “containment, if 
not liquidation, of Israel.” Britain is charged with “having done all it 
could throughout her twenty-eight years of mandate to ensure the ful- 
filment of the Zionist dream.” By the “financial and moral support” 
of the United States, Israel “became a reality and about a million 
Palestinian Arabs became homeless refugees.” As for the State of 
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Israel, his verdict is conclusive : “For the first time since the period of 
the Crusades... a hostile and foreign state has risen in the midst of 
the Arab world, destroying its ethnic and geographic unity and threaten- 
ing it with the spectre of total political and economic domination.” 

Every single one of these statements runs counter to established 
fact. 

Can it truly be maintained that Great Britain had, during the whole 
Mandatory period, done “all it could to ensure the fulfilment of the 
Zionist dream” when, under Arab pressure, it had locked the gates 
of Palestine to Jewish immigration during the most critical period of 
modern Jewish history ? Is one really to assume that Professor Faris 
is unaware of the long drawn-out struggle between the Mandatory 
Administration and the Jewish community in regard to the implemen- 
tation of the Mandate, and all the tragic consequences of that conflict ? 
Can it seriously be asserted that it was “with United States financial 
and moral support” that the Palestinian Arabs became homeless refu- 
gees ? Neither the United States nor Israel is responsible for that tragic 
aftermath of the war which the Arab States declared against Israel in 
the hour of its birth. There would not be a single Arab refugee to-day 
if it had not been for that wanton act of aggression. It was not as a 
result, as is constantly suggested in Arab propaganda, of Jewish pres- 
sure, but in response to the strict orders of their leaders, that the mass 
of the Arab population left the country. Permit me to quote from a 
comprehensive analysis of the problem prepared by Mr. F. Th. Witkamp 
and published in the R.E.M.P. Bulletin of January/March 1957 by the 
“Research Group for European Migration Problems” at The Hague : 


“As early as the first months of 1948 the Arab League issued orders exhort- 
ing the people to seek temporary refuge in neighbouring countries, later to return 
to their abodes in the wake of the victorious Arab armies and obtain their share 
of abandoned Jewish property... 

“The Greek Orthodox Archbishop of Galilee, Mgr. G. Hakim, stated in an 
interview : “The refugees had been confident that their absence from Palestine 
would not last long, that they would return within a few days—within a week or 
two. Their leaders had promised them that the Arab armies would crush the 
‘Zionist gangs’ very quickly and that there was no need for panic or fear for a 
long exile’ '. 

“There are a number of public statements by various Arab statesmen to the 
same effect. In short, there is overwhelming proof that considerable pressure was 
exerted on the Arab population to evacuate from Palestine. The reasons for encou- 
raging this evacuation were as follows : 


1 From an interview given on August 16, 1948, to the Lebanese paper Sada al- 
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“1. To show the world that no Arab would stay in Palestine under such cir- 
cumstances, proving in this way that U.N. intervention on behalf of the Arabs was 
essential. 

“2. A tactical military reason : it is easier to operate in areas undisturbed by 
friendly non-belligerents obstructing the way and living in over-populated vil- 
lages right in the line of fire. 

“3. To draw the attention of neighbouring Arab countries to the war in this 
striking manner, and thus inspire the population to embrace the Arab cause with 
greater zeal. 

“At the same time it is open to question whether the exodus would have grown 
to such proportions if the first defeat and flight of the Arab troops had not given 
rise to a panic. This panic was again made worse by the peculiar fact that right 
down to the village districts the people were left without their leaders. Land- 
owners, officials, religious leaders, judges and even teachers had on the whole 
been the first to take flight... After the orange harvest in the early Spring people 
left the coastal strip by the tens of thousands. They were followed in April and 
May by most of the Arab population of Tiberias, Haifa, Jaffa and Safad. The 
exodus reached its peak during the ten days of the war, the days following May 
14, 1948.” 


This analysis of the causes of the Arab exodus from Palestine is 


corroborated by an article which appeared on 6 June, 1951 in Al Huda, 
a Lebanese newspaper published in the Arabic language in the United 
States : 


“As the time for the British withdrawal drew nearer, the zeal of the Arab 
League was redoubled. Meetings and conferences took place almost daily and 
burning calls and appeals were issued. Brotherly advice was given to the Arabs of 
Palestine, urging them to leave their land, homes and property and go to stay 
temporarily in neighbouring, brotherly States, lest the guns of the invading Arab 
armies mow them down. The Palestinian Arabs had no choice but to obey the 
‘advice’ of the League and to believe what Azzam Pasha and other responsible 
men in the League told them—that their withdrawal from their lands and their 
country was only temporary and would end in a few days with the successful 
termination of the Arab ‘punishment’ action against Israel.” 


This is also confirmed by the above-quoted statement of Mgr. George 


Hakim and by Arab authors such as Nimr Al-Hawari (The Secret Be- 
hind the Disaster) and Hashim As-Saba (Memories of a Persecuted Jour- 
nalist), and by a British eye-witness report published in The Economist 
of 2 October, 1948. The latter states that the most potent factor which 
influenced the Arabs to leave the country— 


“were the announcements made over the air by the Arab Higher Executive, urg- 
ing all Arabs in Haifa to quit. The reason given was that upon the final with- 
drawal of the British, the combined armies of the Arab States would invade Pales- 
tine and ‘drive the Jews into the sea,’ and it was clearly intimated that those 
Arabs who remained in Haifa and accepted Jewish protection would be regarded 
as renegades.” 
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So far from Israel being responsible for the flight of the Arabs, the 
British eye-witness from Haifa reports that— 


“during subsequent days the Jewish authorities, who were now in complete con- 
trol of Haifa, urged all Arabs to remain in Haifa and guaranteed them protection 
and security.” 


In the same way, a high-ranking British police officer in Haifa re- 
ported on 26 April, 1948 : 


“Every effort is being made by the Jews to persuade the Arab population to 
stay and carry on with their normal lives, to get their shops and businesses open, 
and to be assured that their lives and interests will be safe” *. 


So much for the Arab refugee problem and its origin. 


There is equally no truth in the assertion that Israel is “a hostile 
and foreign state (that) has risen in the midst of the Arab world.” 
From the very beginning of the new era which opened with the Balfour 
Declaration, the leaders of Zionism have made every effort to estab- 
lish friendly contact and constructive co-operation with the Arab world. 
In the summer of 1918, in the midst of the First World War, Dr. Weiz- 
mann, the President of the Zionist Organization, proceeded to the camp 
of Emir Faysal in the desert east of the Jordan, for the purpose of 
bringing about agreement between the Jewish and Arab national aspi- 
rations and efforts*. He met with significant success, as evidenced 
from various statements made by the Emir, who later on became the 
first King of Iraq. In a formal treaty signed in London on 3 January, 
1919, Faysal and Weizmann agreed that “the Arab States and Pales- 
tine in all their relations and undertakings shall be controlled by the 
most cordial good will and understanding” (Art. 1), and that all 
measures shall be adopted to carry into effect the Balfour Declara- 
tion, in particular in the matter of Jewish immigration and land settle- 
ment (Arts. 3 and 4). At the same time friendly contact was established 
between the Zionist leaders and the Syrian National Delegation repre- 
senting all elements of the Syrian people, as is evident from their 
statement to the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference made on 
13 February, 1919 ¢. 


* Reproduced in photostat in The Army of Israel, by M. Peartman (New York, 
1950). pe. 116-117. 
escribed in the Report of the British Royal Commission on Palestine, 1937, 


p. 26. 
*David Hunter Mmuer, “My Diary of the Peace Conference”, Vol. XIV, Minutes 
of the Supreme Council, pp. 389-415. 
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Efforts to bring about a rapprochement with the Arabs were con- 
tinued by the Zionist Executive throughout the Mandatory period in 
spite of the anti-Jewish riots perpetrated by Arab mobs under the 
orders of their leaders in 1922, 1929 and again in 1936: 


“Months of terror,” stated the Administrative Committee of the Jewish Agency 
in a resolution adopted in 1936, “have not destroyed the bonds of a common ori- 
gin, of many centuries of a common civilization, and of the common interests of 
the Jewish people and the Palestine Arabs in the upbuilding of Palestine.” 


Special efforts were made to bring about co-operation with the Arabs 
in the spheres of agriculture, labour, education and health services. 

When, in the end, the State of Israel was established in May 1948, 
its Proclamation of Independence contained the following significant 
declaration : 


“We extend the hand of peace and good neighbourliness to all the neigh- 
bouring States and their peoples and invite their co-operation and mutual assis- 
tance with the independent Jewish nation in its land. The State of Israel is ready 
to make its contribution to the joint effort towards the progress of the Middle East 
as a whole.” 


One of the first acts of state of the Provisional Government of Israel 
was an official request addressed to the United Nations Mediator to 
transmit to the Governments of the Arab States then at war with Israel 
an invitation to meet its representatives for the purpose of peace nego- 
tiations. This policy has been maintained ever since 5. Time and again 
official representatives of Israel in the United Nations and outside it 
have proposed meeting representatives of the Arab States with a view 
to reaching an agreed settlement on outstanding questions. The Arab 
response has invariably been negative. 

So much for Israel’s alleged hostility fo the Arabs. 

The assertion that Israel is a “foreign state in the midst of the 
Arab world, destroying its ethnic and geographic unity” is equally 
at variance with evident facts. Israel is emphatically not a foreign 
state in the Middle East. Its people is one of the most ancient nations 
of Western Asia. Its association with the land of Palestine goes back 
to one of the earliest periods of recorded history. It was this associa- 
tion which gave to the people of Israel its distinctive identity and 
spiritual tradition. It has fixed the place of Palestine in the history 


For a documented account of Israel's efforts to establish peace with the Arab 
States, see the publication Jsrael’s Peace Offers to the Arab States, 1948-1958, pub- 
lished by the Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
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of man. No other people of all those that held domain over that small 
strip of land, has entered into so deep, so significant and so lasting a 
bond with Palestine. It has been maintained during an exile of nearly 
two thousand years with an intensity that has no parallel in recorded 
history. It has given birth in our generation to a national and spiritual 
revival which found expression in the re-establishment of the State of 
Israel. To describe Israel as a “foreign state” in the ancient land of 
its fathers is surely to fly in the face of one of the most time-hallowed 
of historical associations. 

Nor, finally, can Israel be described as destroying the “ethnic and 
geographic unity of the Arab world.” It is an utter misconception to 
regard the Middle East as the exclusive ethnic and geographic domain 
of the Arabs. In actual fact the Arabs form at present a minority of 
the population of the Middle East—approximately 52 million out of 
a total of 108 million. 

Israel is not, as Arab propaganda volubly alleges, a wedge driven 
into the Arab world. In the light of recent events it would indeed 
appear that, so far from “destroying the unity of the Arab world,” 
the presence of Israel has, on more than one occasion, precluded overt 
hostilities between its Arab neighbours, notably between Egypt and 
Iraq during their long drawn-out struggle for the control of Jordan 
and for hegemony in the Middle East. 

As for the alleged danger to the Arab world represented by Israel, 
will any reasonable man maintain that the small State of Israel, with 
its population of approximately two million, constitutes a threat of 
political or even economic domination to the Arab States whose domi- 
nion spreads over three million square miles—an area containing some 
of the world’s richest oil resources—with a total population of some 
fifty million? If Israel had, indeed, harboured expansionist designs, 
there were in the last ten years numerous opportunities for realising 
them, following the frequent coups d’état, political assassinations and 
disturbances in the Arab countries. Does not the fact that Israel has 
for ten years urged that the present Armistice Agreements be trans- 
formed into a permanent peace settlement, while the Arab States have 
obstinately rejected this proposal, belie the allegation of Israel har- 
bouring schemes of expansion and domination ? The facts speak a very 
different language. It is the Arab States who, as they frankly admit, 
have not abandoned the intention of annihilating Israel. They are pur- 
suing this policy by propaganda, economic warfare, diplomatic intrigue 
and military preparations whose avowed object is the resumption of 
war against Israel. Even the demand for the repatriation of the Arab 
refugees to Israel is motivated by that overriding aim: “Let it be 
known and appreciated,” wrote a former Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
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“that in demanding the restoration of the refugees to Palestine the 
Arabs intend that they return as masters of the homeland and not as 
slaves. More explicitly : they intend to annihilate the State of Israel” °. 

To what length Professor Faris goes in his anti-Israel bias may 
be seen in his analysis of the aftermath of the Arab war against Israel 
(pp. 234-237). All the internal disturbances, all the political and eco- 
nomic discontent, all the coups d’état and assassinations which have 
occurred in the Arab countries during the last ten years are, in his pre- 
sentation, the direct result of the emergence of the State of Israel. Not 
only Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan—even distant Iraq, he writes, 
“felt the common problem. By cutting the flow of petroleum to the 
Haifa refinery, now in Israel, its economy was seriously strained. Its 
problems were further complicated by the exodus of at least 160,000 
of its Jewish population to Israel, taking with them not only the bulk 
of their wealth, but also their skill on which Iraqi economy was in part 
dependent.” So it is Israel’s fault that Iraq, after the failure of the 
Arab war against Israel, revengefully cut the flow of petroleum to the 
Haifa refinery ! The Jews of Iraq did not leave that country in order 
to transfer their wealth to Israel. They fled from imminent danger of 
violence and murder. Incidentally, they did not take “the bulk of their 
wealth with them”. They were effectively precluded by the Iraqi autho- 
rities from doing so. They came with little more than the clothes on 
their backs and what little they could squeeze into the suitcases which 
was all they were allowed to take with them on their hurried depar- 
ture. Nor did the Jews of Yemen come to Israel in order to deprive 
that country of their “skilled labour”. Their position in Yemen had 
always been one of marked inferiority, bordering on pariah status. It 
was exemplified by numerous humiliating customs, such as the prohi- 
bition to use the sidewalk or to ride a horse in town, or to build houses 
higher than their Moslem neighbours. A particularly degrading prac- 
tice was the obligation of the Jewish community in San’a to clean 
the city latrines. Jewish childrea, on the death of their father, were 
compulsorily converted to Islam. Anyone assisting them to escape did so 
at the risk of his life. As for their technical skills, the Jews in Yemen 
were forced by the Government to train Moslem workers, by whom 
they were in due course displaced. 

Intolerance of minority groups in their midst has been a traditional 
feature of the Arab political mentality. The Kurds and Assyrians in 
Iraq, the Copts in Egypt, the Druzes in Syria, the various Christian 
communities all over the Middle East, have long felt the sting of Arab 
oppression. When the exodus of the Arab refugees, who left Palestine 


® Mohammad Salah ed Din in Al Misri of October 11th, 1949. 
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at the behest of their leaders, is described in lurid colours, let it not 
be forgotten that half a million Jews from the Middle East and North 
Africa have during the last ten years sought in Israel an asylum from 
the hatred and intolerance of their neighbours. 

It is a matter of profound regret that, while expounding the views 
of the Arabs on the modern history of the Middle East, Professor Faris 
should have failed to present the views of those who differed from 
them. Even more grave, however, is the fact that he has adopted a 
line of selectivity in choosing and summarising documents to support 
his case, which is hardly compatible with scholarly objectivity. To give 
a few examples. 

On page 215, the summary of the message delivered by Commander 
Hogarth on behalf of the British Government to King Husayn omits 
the affirmation of the Zionist aspiration contained therein. The mes- 
sage stated expressly that “His Majesty’s Government view with favour 
the realisation of this aspiration.” As regards the Holy Places, the 
Hogarth message speaks of “a special regime to deal with these places 
approved of by the world.” This is not identical with Professor Faris’ 
summary “that the Holy Places should be subject to an international 
regime approved of by the world.” There might well be a “special 
regime” approved by the world within a framework of national sove- 
reignty—which would not imply the creation of an “international re- 
gime”. 

Similarly, the presentation of the McMahon correspondence is 
clearly defective, the detailed explanations repeatedly given both by 
the British Government and by Sir Henry McMahon himself being 
completely ignored. On page 217 Professor Faris quotes with evident 
approval the Report of the King-Crane Commission of 1919, and com- 
plains of its recommendations having been “buried deep among the 
papers of the American delegation to the Peace Conference.” He over- 
looks the fact that this Report was only one of several papers on that 
subject, and makes no mention of the authoritative recommendations 
of the Intelligence Section of the American delegation to President 
Wilson to the effect that— 


“the Jews be invited to return to Palestine and settle there, being assured by the 
Conference of all proper assistance in so doing that may be consistent with the 
protection of the personal (especially the religious) and the property rights of the 
non-Jewish population, and being further assured that it will be the policy of the 
League of Nations to recognize Palestine as a Jewish State as soon as it is a 
Jewish State in fact” 7. 


7 Quoted from Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, by J. C. Hurewrrz, Vol. 
II, p. 43. 
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How President Wilson himself viewed the object of the Balfour Dec- 
laration is clearly brought out in the following statement he made on 
$ March, 1919: 


“I am persuaded that the Allied nations, with the fullest concurrence of our 
own Government and people, are agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the foun- 
dations of a Jewish Commonwealth” °. 


Prejudice and bias mark even the treatment of inter-Arab rela- 
tions in this article. The references to Sherif Husayn and his son Fay- 
sal are derogatory to a degree. They are described throughout as being 
concerned only with their dynastic interests and not with Arab natio- 
nalism or independence. In one place only does Professor Faris admit 
that Faysal “insisted on Arab right to self-determination and on the 
fulfilment of Allied promises to the Arabs” (p. 217). 

A great deal more might be said on this subject, but the instances 
cited may suffice to show that this article cannot be regarded as an 
objective contribution to the history of Western Asia in the twentieth 
century. 


Jerusalem, 
11 December, 1959. 


- Quoted from the Report of the Palestine Royal Commission of 1937 (Cmd. 5479), 
p. 18. 
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